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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

POST-CHAITANYA SAHAJIA CULT 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

The Sahajia doctrine is a popular creed of Bengal, though it is 
not so very familiar to the educated classes. It 
Sahajia doctrine is properly be called the doctrine of the 

masses, and there is hardly any important 
village in this part of India which does not supply a few followers 
to the creed, In the backwoods of Bengal the Sahajias, under 
various names, have considerable hold upon the common people, men 
and women alike. The reason of such extensive popularity of the 
sect is not far to seek. Many Sahajias have pretension to quackery 
and are popularly believed to be possessed of extraordinary healing 
power, so people, mostly women from the lower strata of the society, 
flock to them for an easy cure of ailments of all sorts. Besides, in 
the social gatherings that are periodically held by the Sahajias, 
women enjoy absolute liberty, which is a great incentive to the 
common people, specially women, to attend such functions in large 
numbers. We have seen females, young, old and widows, of other 
sects also coming to the meeting-place from a great distance in the 
company of initiated converts for no other purpose than to enjoy 
some freedom from home-life and its environments. Sahajia, in fact, 
is a revolt against Hindu orthodoxy. It places women in a plane of 
absolute freedom and the attractions it thus affords to the tender 
sex of the community brought up in an atmosphere of complete 
thraldom have the magic effect of inviting them to the secret 
meetings held by the leaders of the sect. Though we cannot give 
exact statistics, there is no doubt that a large number of people attend 
the festivities of the sect. At Ghoshpara alone one lakh of visitors 
are said to participate in the function and by far the largest number 
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of them consists . of women. In Bengal the , Sahajias have 
. important centres at Ghoshparai; Rtokeli^ Nadiay 
Sahajis oenii es S^ntipur, Kharda, Keoduli, and several other 

villages in the districts of Midnipur, Birbhum and Banknra- 

The sect possesses a vast literature interesting in many respeets^ 
but its circulation is mainly confined to the 
, Sahajm literatiiie. of the sect^ for the Sahajia writers 

enjoin strictest secrecy about their religious works. The literature 
of the cult is mostly preserved in- manuscript forms in the huts of 
the followers of the sect, inaeeessible to those outside the pale of 
their religion, but the printed copies of many important books of the 
creed are now available owing to the vigilant activities of the 
Battolla presses. It is not possible to state with certain accuracy 
the number of books that have already seen the light in 
this way, but the names of about one hundred are found 
mentioned in the catalogues of Vaishnava works and there 
must be many hundreds more still unknown to the public which, 
when published, will be a valuable acquisition to the study of 
Indian religious literature. Many of the books are written in what is 
called the SandbyE Bhasha, in mystic language with technicalities 
couched in words of obscure meaning. One thing, however, 
cannot escape the observation of even the most cursory reader of 
these books. Most of the Sahajia writers allude to some earlier 
"Vaishnava authorities from whose writings they acknowledge to 
have received the necessary inspiration. Krishnadas KavirEj, 
N.arottama, Raghunath Das and Rup Goswami are very often found 
mentioned in these books. This proves without .doubt that they 
deal with the Sahajia cult of the Post-Chaitanya period only. 
There is still another point which is worthy of special notice in this 
connection. The Sahajia books were written both in prose and 
verse, and the prose works like Jnanadi Sadhana and the documents 
relating to a public debate between Radhamohon Thakur and the 
opponents of the sect, in which the former established the superiority 
of the ParaklyE system, are excellent specimens of earlier Bengali 
prose writings which have been traced to the beginning of the 18 th 
century. It is thus evident that these Sahajia writers have done 
a great service to the Bengali literature by giving expositions of 
their religious beliefs in prose — a unique feature in the writings 
of the old writers of Bengal, 
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Tli-e Sabajias are divided into various sects of which Aul^ 

Sliai^ Darbesh, Neda and Sahaiis are prominent 
SaliaJ is sects. , . ■ ■ , . , 

m Bengal. In their association with women 

for religious practices^ they have preserved the true character of 

the Salmjii doctrine. Many other sects, such as, Gaurabadi, 

Kartabhaja, Sahebdhani, Hazrati, Gobrai, Pagaloithi, Sakhibhabak, 

Spastadayak, Kishoribhajanisj Ramballavis and Jaganmohinis, may 

also be classified with them for their free association with women. 

In social customs, religious beliefs, and manner of worship they are 

quite different from one another, for these sects owe their origin 

under different circumstances to persons of different culture and 

thought and so they now form a society of heterogeneous units. The 

chief eharacteristics of a few sects are noted below, I shall, however, 

try to give a clear and full exposition of .the tenets of each of them 

later on *— 

Aul, Baul, Meda and Sahajis believe that both Radha and 
Krishna are present in the human body and that they can be realised 
through the love of men and women. They do neither worship 
images, nor observe fasts. , They do not shave but tie up the hair 
in the form of a knot over the head. ' , The Bauls observe a mystic 
process called the ' piercing ' of the - four moons/'' ' Just, like the 
/^ piercing : of the; six lotuses’' practised by the TSntriks. Each of 
these 'sects, it ^'-s be^ understood, has the theones. and practices, 
as: to sexual relationship which are 

sometimes based on Tintrik doctrine where ' physical cravings are 
attempted to be subdued by physical methods as enumerated in 
their codes, but of tener the relationship, soars in a higher plane of 
emotionatfelieities, '. ^ 

: . Gam'abMu^IShQj believe that both' Radha and Krishna incarnated 
themselves, in the ; person . of Chaitanya, : so Chaitanya is superior 
to either of them. : They worship the image of Chaitanya Deva, 

The names of Mahommed, Alii and Khodi are found in 
their mantras of worship. Though they have introduced some other 
exotic elements in their creed, it must be clearly understood that they 
did not thereby surrender their own religion. It was more or less 
a matter of policy on their part to take loan of the views of other 
sects in order to popularise their own creed, 

8haL — They are like the Darbesh sect. They even eat beef and 
,, drink wine. 
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"wlio is the founder of the sect is regarded 
by its 'followers to be one with Krishna and Chaitanya, 

RamhaUams.—^hQj believe in every iSastra and read the Gita/ the 
Biblej, and the Koran at the time of festivities. This creed consists of 
a hotehpoteh of beliefs akin to cosmojDolitanism in religion. 

Jagmimohinu.—^h&j have no faith in idol worship.. , They, recite 
the name' of Brahma. Their religious songs are called Nirvana songs. 

From the above it is quite clear that the modern Sahajia doctrine 
is a mixed creed. The influences of Hinduism, Vaishnavism, 
Tantrikism, Buddhism, Mahomedanism and even of Christianity can 
be traced in the body of this religion. Unlike other orthodox creeds of 
this country the Sahajias, it will thus appear, have kept their 
portals open for receiving light from outside. This was essential for 
the popularisation of their doctrine amongst the masses which now 
consist ot a mixed population, viz,, Christians, Hindus and Maho- 
medans. They could not approach the Saktas as the latter represented 
strictly orthodox views and would not allow outsiders within their 
fold. The other three sects, viz,, the Vaishnavas, Mahomedans and 
Christians, open the doors of brotherhood to all men and hence they 
justly incorporated their doctrines in their own religious codes, so that 
they could enlist these religionists in their own sect. In this respect 
they have shown a liberal spirit which is justly the pride of every 
even-minded man of the present age. It is wonderful how these 
common people could work on such liberal principles when the 
educated classes of the country confined themselves to the observance of 
the strict rules of the Sastras. To rise above the confines of castes 
and prejudices is not an easy matter in this country, but the Sahajias 
laid the foundation of what may be called a true universal 
religion un thought of even by the most advanced reformers of the 
world. 

The most characteristic feature of the Sahajia doctrine is that it 
advocates the company of women in religious 
Association with practices. The Hindus also perform ceitain 

women, . . ^ 

household duties with duly married wives, but 
there is this difference that women here retain their recognised 
position as handmaids of men and occupy a subordinate status. With 
the Sahajias, however, they are the objects of worship and associates 
of secret practices for which other men^s wives are thought to 
be the best media. In the Hindu SSstras there are often strict 
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injunctions against all ' association with women. To mention only 
a feWj the Maliibharata devotee a whole chapter to the eniirneratioii 
of the bad qualities of women ^ and in the Yogavasistha fiamayana 
women, are spoken, of as great impediments to. higher spiritual euliure.^ 
Buddha himself was against the taking of women into the fold of 
the Samghas and Chaitanya Deva also held the same view. Forsake 
women and gold is the common advice that is poured into the ears 
of a disciple by a. Guru in order to chalk out for him the path of eman- 
cipation, But the Sahajias have gone to the extreme point m an other 
direction. They not only advocate the company of women;, but say 
that women are absolutely neeessaiy for religious practices. The Tan- 
triks also hold the same view^ but there is this difference that women 
are by them regarded as the means of perfomiing certain formal 
practices in which the necessity of tender feelings is completely 
ignored. But the Sahajias advocate the company of women through 
love and for love. This emotional side of the creed most probably 
originated in the Buddhist Samghas. In the 
The emotional side, association of Bhikshus and Bhikshunis the 
arrows of Cupid found field of play, and the 
inevitable tendency of flesh and blood asserted itself in the union of 
men and women. But the Bhikshus were learned men, who, being 
unable to cheek the growth of this vile corruption, tried to utilise 
this love for the attainment of emotional perfection. Therein most 
probably lies the germ of peculiar Sahajia practices so very unique 
in themselves. 

The theory of the religious practices of the Sahajias is based upon 
spiritual emancipation. It is so deseribed in a 

The theory of religi. xiutshell in Jnanadi Sadhana 
ous practices. , / , 

Next, the Sadhu (pious Guru) out of his 
kindness aroused spiritual conseiousness in that ignorant disciple, 
and made (the properties of) soul visible (as it were) to him. Then 
in his left ear he whispered the Chaitanya mantra (lit. the mantra or 
the sacred words of the enlightened one ”). He also explained the 
true meaning of this mantra. Next he pointed out to his disciple 
the true nature of the body with ten senses. This physical body, he 
proved consisted of permanent elements, lie then proceeded to show 

^ Narada — PanohacliurS Samvada, Mahabharata, Chapter XXXII. Yogavasistha 
Ramayana, Yairagya Prakarana, Chapter XXL 
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how in the Sadhaka stage the first stage of spiritual trainings)^ 

form and beauty; are attributed to Krishna and how in the final stage 
of Siddhb when the spiritual soul is emancipated, Krishna appears in 
: a 'quite different light. When a man passes through these stages he 
can attain the state of beatitude based on the perfection of his 
emotionSv ^, ^ 

Here, we have the cardinal points of the 
Gaiclmal points. Sahajii doctrine. . A Sahajia should— 

(I) be initiated before a Guru, 

(II) know his own soul,. 

(III) pass through various stages of spiritual life, 

(IV) and know his own body in order to attain the state of 

beatitude based on the perfection of his emotions. We 
shall now deal with these items separately. 

I. Initiation before a Guru. 

The Sahajiis pay great importance to the initiation before a 
Guru, Unless a man receives instruction from a well-chosen Guru, 
he cannot be successful in religious practices. The Gurus are of 
two kinds — (?*) The Diksha Guru or the Guru of initiation and {ii) 
the Siksha Guru or the Guru who guides bis disciple carefully in 
religious practices. At first a man should be initiated before a Guru 
and act according to his advice. He should seek the company of 
pious men as directed by his Guru, and practise the mantras he 
receives at the time of initiation. This is called the Namgsraya or 
Mantrasraya stage, «.<?., the first stage of religious life. Here he 
should also observe religious practices in 64 kinds called the Vaidh! 
mode of worship. But as soon as he rises above the level of karma, 
he should pass into the Sadhaka stage or the second stage of religious 
life. Here he should follow a Siksha Guru, one who can guide 
him in religions practices. When he rises higher, be passes into the 
Siddha stage or the fin al stage of religious life which is based upon 

' c3it ‘^m\ (M m] 

m cJi^ ^ w m 

SlWtfe ^ mi^^i cm 
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the perfection of emotioBs. Thus the necessity of a Diksha and a 
^iksha Guru is here clearly set forth. In fact, the whole process 
of spiritual improvement is based upon the instruction of the Guru. 

It is generally believed that the Sahajias strive to attain the 
final stage of perfection without passing through the other preparatory 
stages® But their theological works/ as noted above, tell a 
different tale. Vaidhi mode of worship is here said to be the chief 
characteristic of the Pravarta stage or the first 
Taidhi Sadhans ad- gta^e of reliffious life. It is only when a man, 

Yocated. ® ® . 

after passing through the first two stages rises 
on a higher level, that he forsakes the Yaidhi mode of worship and 
seeks to realise God by love alone. 

The idea of Guru has been further developed by the 

Sahajias. Guru is sometimes identified with 

Paramatma or the Supreme Lord of all. It 
Guru identified with ^ n j i 

Paramatms. IS even said that the nute ot Krishna was 

the Guru of the Gopis, 

In the highest conception, a Guru is said to be the chief source of 
emotion under the impulse of which a man advances in religious life. 
From the above it is clear that the Guru according to this conception 
is not an ordinary man but a noble idea embodied in the man. 
After all, a Guru, either in flesh and blood or in the form of an 
emotion, is the true guide of a man in religious life. 

IL Human Soul, 

The soul is not subject to any change. The human body should 
not be identified with the man himself, but it 

Human Soul. is something else which can lay claim to that 

appellation. The term is really applicable to 
soul which experiences no birth and death. The soul is quite different 
from God, but it is so rich in potentialities that even the Lord of 
Golaka constantly thinks about it. It is the master of nine senses 
who are merely the instruments of it- So long as the soul feels 
the existence of the external world it remains, as it were, dead, but 
when the world vanishes, it revives. The soul is in the world and 
the world is in the soul. In order to establish itself, it must hold 
the external world in contemptuous neglect, True consciousness 
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a man as soon as darkness, both internal and 
external^ vanishes before him. ^ 

Here, we have the echoes of the Hindu philosophical works like 
the Upanishads and the Gita, but for the purpose of attaining true 
consciousness,: the Sahajias follow a different path. The Hindu 
Sastras advocate the extinction of senses in order to rescue the soul 
from their evil tendencies, but the Sahajias advocate the training 
of senses for the attainment of spiritual goal. 

The subject of spiritual emancipation is, dealt with allegorically 
in the excellent book named Amritarasivali, the substance of which 
is stated below:- — ; ' 

Atma or human soul was in the keeping of Paramatma or God 
who had a pond of ambrosia guarded by sentinels. One day Atma 
with his nine lieutenants (of which five are outer senses, namely, eye, 
ear, nose, tongue and skin, and the four are inner senses, namely, 
mind, intelligence, pride and heart) went to steal in the pond. The 
Atma was there made a captive by the guards, but the nine senses 
turned back. As soon as the Atma was thus free from the influence 
of senses, he became free from captivity and the illusions of the 
world vanished before him. But the nine senses made a fruitless 
search after him and at last became ascetics on the bank of a river. 
There a beautiful damsel, evidently love, appeared to them one day 
and one among the nine, probably mind, was captivated by her 
charms, who then followed her. But the remaining eight senses 
continued to live on the bank of the river, where Atma one day 
revealed himself before them in human form. They became extremely 
glad to find him again, and the three inner senses went to Paramatma 

I ** ^ y’—Amritarasayali. 

C^I 'Slt^ v£| li 

til i 

itci ftwi r— 
itto 'Sitfl Cl ifi I 

wfl f —'Ibid. 

Itc^l ^tlitl icil ^tlitl ^ It'*! 1 

^ ^Cll m\'*\ f—Jbid. 
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to inform him about the return ■ of Atmi. Paramafcmi eame' and 
exhorted Atma to- come back to his keepings but he refused; There- 
opon he returned with the three inner senses. The five outer - senses 
remained with Atma who trained them completely and he reached the 
Sahajia goal with them.'^'^ 

Here we have the essence of the Sahajia doctrine. God is not^ 
with the Sahajias, the object of realisation, 
of worship^ The inner senses should go in quest after God. 

The Sahajia goal is to be reached by the 
training of the outer senses and not by destrojdng their functions as 
is prescribed in the Hindu Sastras. Thus to the Sahaji^s, God has 
fallen on the background and Atma has gained prominence. This 
is also the explanation of the well-known passage of Chandidas that 
man is supremely greats there is nothing greater^ 


III.— VARIOUS STAGES OP SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

The Sahajias have adopted the Vaishnava idea of various stages of 
spiritual life with slight modifications. The 
s^rituaf spiritual life of a man is divided into three stages, 

namely, Pravarta or the first stage, Sidhaka or 
the middle stage and Siddha or the final stage of perfection. The 
Pravarta stage is sometimes called the Tatastha stage which is further 
subdivided into four finer sections. In the first quarter of this 
stage reverence arises in mind, in the second quarter one enjoys 
the company of pious men, in the third quarter he practises various 
methods of worship and in the fourth quarter he assumes the true 
character of a Sadhaka. The Sadhaka stage is also divided into 
three sub-sections attributing special peculiarities to each* 

The manner of worship in the three stages is also quite different. 

A man in the Pravarta stage should recite the 
in^SSent names of Hari, in the Sadhaka stage recount the 

five names of Krishna^ and in the Siddha sta^e 
worship by Kamavlj and Kama Gayatrt.® 


' I II— Song No. 809 of the 

Fan§ad Edition. 

’ ft? 1— aopSlatSpam. 

* Kamavij is simply but KSma G-ayatrl is 

^ C5( 1— GopalatSpauI, 

a 
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From the Pravarta stage a worshipper can realise Chaitanya 
Deva^ from the Sadhaka stage RadhE and from the Siddha stage 
Krishna* 

No'Wj about the philosophy underlying the conception of the three 

„ stages. By recounting the names of HarL one 
The ' pHlosopliy oi ^ a • \ i m i 

tjie conception of can get rid or sm. A man in the latastoa 

Tanons stages. stage can not advance to the Sadhaka stage so 

long as sin remains in him. He can alone get rid of sin who is 

not influenced by the attractions of the external world. So^ a 

man in the Sidhaka stage must be above such attractions^ but if 

he falls a prey to them, he returns to the Tatastha stage. He, 

who constantly remains in the Tatastha stage throughout 24 

hours, is always subject to recurring births and deaths according to 

his own acts. But he who is always above worldly affairs, 

can attain the next perfect stage of Siddhi. ^ 

The necessity of passing through various stages is explained 

after the manner of the Chaitanyacharitamrita. A 

The necessity of i ii i * j. • -» 

passing through yan- man must pass through various stages in order 
ous stages. tendencies. As soon as a man 

is free from such tendencies, Bhakti arises in his mind. This Bhakti 
leads to Buehi, Ruchi to Asakti, deep Asakti to BhSva and Bhava 


to Prema. 

Of the five kinds of A§rayas, NSraa and Mantra are attributed 
to the Pravarta stage, Bhava to Sadhaka stage, and Rasa and 
Prema to Siddha stage. So also among the five Ragas, Nima aud 
SradhS are attributed to the first stage, Lila to the middle stage 
and Prema and Prapti to the final stage. 

Pravarta is justly called the stage of regulating one% activities, 
and ^idhaka, the stage of mental purification. 


II 

?ii:k 8 

^ 11% I 

^ ^ CsltR® i— Easasara, pp. 1-2 
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ASSOCIATION WITH WOMEN. 

A kaowledge of this is absolutely necessary in order to under- 
stand the doctrine of the Sahajiis and the 
peculiar practices observed by them. We shall 
therefore enter into details and take up the subject point by point. 
It is well-known that the most noteworthy feature of the Sahajia 
doctrine is that it advocates the company of women in religious 
practices. The Sahajia writers have tried to explain this peculiar 
custom in more than one way. Though they approached the problem 
from different standpoints, it will not be difficult to find out how the 
theories advanced by them are co-related with, one another. 

The first theory is based upon the conception of the three stages 
of religious life mentioned before. It has been 
The first theory. hinted there that in the Pravarta stage, 

the first stage of religions life, a worshipper 
should observe certain formal practices according to the prescribed 
rules of religious code. By the careful observance of these 
rules, he can go to the Sadhaka stage, the second stage of 
religious life. At this stage, he should consider himself to be a 
woman, and should remember that he cannot get true love so long 
as he cannot realise the true nature of a woman in him. In order 
to attain the higher stage of perfection he should now practise Rasa 
and Prema, love successfully, and when he reaches the final stage 
of purification, his adopted nature of a woman should again be 
transformed into the nature of a man. Unless one passes through 
these stages, one cannot get the idea of the transcendental thing 
called true loveA 

H-^AmrifcaratnavaH- 

Also CWtil 

m 1— Amritarasarali. ” 

And 

»ic., etc., etc.— Rasas5i?a, p, 47* 
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Now, tbe^questioB is why should a worshipper in the second stage 
try to realise the : trae nature of a woman ? . The solution is . simply 
this* , We -.know that love with the vSahajias is the watchword, and 
this love, dike all other tender feelings, is the natural inheritance of 
women. Woman is, therefore, taken as a companion for no nther 
purpose than to make the’ female nature easier for adaptation. By 
constant companion with woman, it is not at all difficult for a critical 
observer to measure her depth of feeling and to realise what true love 
is. An example is better than precept ; we can know about love more 
easily by being loved than by reading and hearing about it in 
thousand other ways. This is the essence of the spirit of the 
Sahajia doctrine at a certain stage. It advocates, as the name 
(Sahajia) itself indicates, the easiest means of attaining perfection. 
It could therefore prescribe no easier mode of creating love in the 
hearts of the devotees than this. 


The Sahajias are not singular in this unique conception. The 
following quotation from a saint of the west will be more convincing, 
Newman says, “If thy soul is to go on into higher spiritual blessed- 
ness, it must become a woman, yes, however manly thou may be 
among men.’' To love God with the intensity of female affection is 
the keynote to this conception. To the Vaisnavas this idea is 
perfectly familiar ; indeed, the Vaisnava songs teach nothing more 
than this. The life of Chaitanya Deva is the practical illustration of 
this principle. 

The Sahajias hope to effect spiritual emancipation through love 
only. So their first concern is to create love in 
The secoDd theory. the mind. The easiest means to do so, is to 
love a woman who by nature can easily capti- 
vate the heart of a man. No matter, if this love is at first very 
gross in character, it may gradually lead to the highest perfection. 
The story of Vilvamangala can be cited in support of this view. 
But among women, those who are closely related can create little 
passion in the heart of a man, and hence restrictions have been 
imposed in civilised societies upon the selection of a bride. But the 
Sahajias have gone to the utmost limit in this respect- With them 


The selection of 
FarakiyS explained. 


there is no restriction whatsoever. They declare 
that whoever by beauty can captivate the heart 
of a man, should be taken as a companion. 


Follow the dictates of passion blindly, for your object is not to 
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legalise fche sexual uoioo^ but to create love in the mind/ which by 
gradual evolution will lead to the highest perfection.^. ■. 

In this theory of evolution the Sahajiis have adopted the 

classification of emotions as narrated in the 

OlassificatioBs of Cliaitanjacharitamrita. Emotions are of 8 kinds/ 
emotions. 

. namely, Rati^Prema, Sneha, Mina, Pranaya, Riga, 
Anuraga and Mahabhiva. Each of them has been further sub-divided 
into four finer parts, making up a total of 32 in all But among 
the principal 8 binds of emotions. Rati is said to be the root of the 
other seven which are gradually traced to the evolution of this Rati. 
Just as from the seed grows sugar-cane* which yields Juice from which 
molasses is made, and from molasses can be prepared sugar, sugar- 
candy, Siti and Sitotpali, so from Rati grow Prema, Sneha, Mana, 
Pranaya, Riga, Anuraga, and Mahabhava which is the highest stage 
of perfection. So Rati is like the seed from which the tree of emo- 
tions grows. One should therefore implant this seed in the mind, 
if one wishes to attain spiritual emancipation. 

The third theory is based upon restoring a state of equilibrium 
to the mind. In the religious practices of any 
The third theory. kind, it is of paramount importance that the 
mind of the devotee should rest in peace. But 
what does disturb the balance of mind? Among countless causes, 
animal passion is most powerful. It is the most powerful 
enemy of man which is always lurking in the body of flesh and 
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Hood. ^ Now, fcbe question is how can a -man get the better of such 
. m evil passion ? Austere practices calculated to torture this body can 
subdue this passion to some extent, but the Sahajias advocate what 
they call the easiest means to gain the end. To live in retirement, hear 
sermons and : submit, to physical hardships, is like the attempt to shut 
the mouth of a volcano to stop its irruptions, But the Sahajiis, 
instead of ioreibly extinguishing the passion, try to so train it in the 
company of woman that it may . not be affected by any cause 
however strong. With this end in view they speak of practising Rati 
in order' to drive away the evil tendency from the mind. They hold 
that no love can grow so long as the mind is not steady, If you 

do not practise Kama, you cannot get the real thing. This is 
the philosophy of their secret practices,^ 

But how can this Kama Rati be practised so as to make the mind 
ever-steady ? In a manuscript which has recently been added to the 
collection of the Calcutta University,® there is a detailed explanation 
of this process. Therein it is stated that the first concern of 
a worshipper is to select a beautiful girl of a certain description. He 
should then adorn her with ornaments and dresses, and begin the 
practice in the following manner. For the first three months he 

■ And 

^■ 5 ^^ EasasSra, p. 46 . 
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should lie at her feet without touching her. Then for three months 
more he should lie by her side in the same manner. For a further 
period of three months he should sleep in her arms and so forth ^ 
without falling a prey to temptations, however strong. By proceeding 
in this way a time will soon come when he will acquire perfect . con- 
trol over his passion and his mind will no longer hanker after gross 
enjoyment. This is the stage of equilibrium upon which the seed 
of love can grow in the mind. 

The fourth theory is based upon the conception of human body, upon 
which, it is said, rests the theory of the Sahajia 
Tb© fourth theory. practices. A Sahajia should first of all know 
himself in order to understand his own religion. It 
is said that the body of a man is made up of the male and female halves. 
Men and women are different externally, but in the union of the soul 
they are one and without any difference. This idea, it is not difficult 
for a man to learn theoretically, but the question is how can the truth 
of this eeneeption be realised by a man practically in his own body ? 
The easiest means is to mix in the company of women in order to 
make the female nature easily understandable. The celebrated 
reformer iSankaraeharya followed the same course in order to qualify 
himself to answer a very delicate question put to him by a learned 
female scholar of his time. With the Sahajias, however, it is a 
part of their religion, but if it could ever suit the pleasure of the 
proud men of refined taste to enquire after this truth, it could have 
solved many acute social problems of the day. 

The fifth theory is more Tantric in its nature. It aims at the 
rousing of the Madanamohana nerve ^ in the 
The fifth theory. company of women which Can then go upwards 

and reach an imaginary land called Sahajapur 
located on the head. The process is somewhat like the piercing of 
six lotuses practised by the Tantriks. , 

Here we have five theories out of many supporting the practice of 
taking female companion for spiritual culture. Bach of them has been 
treated separately in order to make the matter clear, but they are, 
nevertheless co-related. 

The first theory gives an idea of what a worshipper in the SMhaka 
stage should do. At this stage he should try to love like a woman. 

^ Somewhat similar to the^Ktundalmi ^akti, 
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- ■But what' is love that 'he wishes to imitate in this way ? He should 
know: the ' thing before he can try to culfeure it. On this point, the 
'secoiid. theory seems to say,— Love whomsoever you like, no matter 
if : it be at first very gross in character, it may lead you to the highest 
parfeetion if you carefully culture it. Let love anyhow grow in your 
mind, this ought to be your first concern/' At the same time, the 
derotee should also try. to make his mind as steady as possible. The 
third theory tells him how he should conduct himself in the company 
of, women in order to acquire the power of bringing the evil passions 
under control. But a knowledge of the human body is also necessary 
for such physical culture. The fourth theory speaks about this 
matter, and is supplemented by the fifth theory which describes the 
Sahajia goal and how it can be attained. The five theories are, 
therefore, linked together and aim at the attainment of the same objeet. 

Though the Sahajia doctrine thus advocates the eompany of 
women for spiritual culture yet it should be distinctly understood 
that women so required are not for gross enjoyment. Tliey are 
simply required for self-realisation, and as soon as this is effected 
there is no necessity of women any more. Women are thus simply the 
means to an end. This idea is explained in a very nice way by two 
excellent similies, Beehives are filled up with honey collected 
from many flowers, When the honey is collected, the flowers are 
of no use.'' In a dark room light is required to destroy darkness 
and to know the position of things it contains. As soon as this is 
done, the use of light can be dispensed with/' ^ 

The great writers of the Sahajia doctrine often warn the 
worshipper against the sexual indulgence of any kind. It is said 
that real truth is never revealed to him who is given up to gross 
enjoyment.* A distinction is always made between the Bati of the 
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body and the Eati of the mind. The Rati of the body, aa is well- 
known, Is manifested in physical anion, which is denounced by . the- 
Sahajia writers most vehemently.. It is said that by such gross 
enjoyment a man loses strength, descends to a lower level .and so 
can never reach the goaL ^ The . writer of the Vivaria vilasa quotes 
from the Chaitanya-charitamrita in support of this contention.^ Even 
Chandidas is said to have spoken to Rami that a worshipper can- 
only reach the goal if he scrupulously avoids sensuality,^ And 
VidySpati is said to have written that a Sahajia should take 
innumerable births in the pit of hell, if he engages his body for 
spiritual culture.'^ Though Chandidas and VidySpati may not actually, 
be the authors of these verses, yet they show how strongly the 
Sahajias condemn immorality. The central idea is that Raga or love 
cannot grow so long as the mind is not free from Kama,® The real 
doctrine of the SahajiEs is so puritanic in character. It has no 
place for sensuality of any kind. 

It has been stated before that Rati is the foundation of the edifice 
of emotions and that other seven emotions are gradually traced to 
the evolution of this Rati. It is, therefore, important to know what 
do the Sahajias mean by Rati. Rati in the Sahajia theology has a 
hio'her sismifieance. It is an abstract idea which is more theoretical 
than practical. It means love, pure and simple. A worshipper is 
advised to practise this Rati in the mind only. But what is meant by 
mental Rati? In VedSiita Sutra we have an explanation of this 
idea. There we find, 
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which signifies that as a "means of ''aeq airing 'Wisdomj one' shonld 
practise. Sama,^':D Now this Samadamacli means Sama^^ 

Dama^ Uparati^ Titiksa and Samadhana, Uparati means 'to rofrain 
from actual praetiee in the act of acquiring wisdom.- ' This is quite 
■eo'nsisteiit with the- meaning the Sahajias 'attribute to Rati. Rati is 
to them not at all a physical union, but a term used to express -a noble 
idea in a homely -way. Even the most common term ^rifigara is used 
to -signify pure enjoyment of the mind.^ ■ 

: - The doctrines - of the Sahajias thus advocate a course of spiritual 
training for reaching beatitude by a steep ascent of self-control and 
other high qualities of the soul. It may have degenerated in certain 
quarters amongst the masses, but that is no fault of the principles 
that are promulgated by the leaders of the sect. As the religion of 
Buddha cannot be judged from the Dharmapuja system of the 
pomas, so one cannot make an estimate of the real worth of the 
Sahajia cult from the practices of the ignorant and the wicked. 


IV, THE THEORY ABOUT HUMAN BODY. 

The doctrine of the Sahajias advocates the culture of the body 
as well as of mind, but it is to the former that they attach special 
importance. Human body is said to contain in itself all the elements 
requisite for spiritual culture and a thorough comprehension of one’s 
physical peculiarities is considered to be the source of all knowledge. 
A devotee should, therefore, first of all, acquire a clear conception of 
his own body, for upon this rests the graduated process of SahajiE 
spiritual culture. But what is this knowledge of one’s self that is 
held in such great importance by the Sahajias? It comprises (i) a 
knowledge of creation to be conceived from a study of the relation 
between oneself and the Paramatma, and (ii) a knowledge of the 
subtle physiology of the human body mostly represented in a mystic 
way after the manner of the Tantras, dealing principally with 
Sarovaras ” and nerves ” conceived after the Satchakra ” theory 
of the Ttotries, 

^ The phrase of S|oka 42 of Brahma Sar&hita is explained 
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■ The Supreme Soul^ otherwise called Paramatma, is the first cause: of ■ 
creation. . The fourteen worlds emanated from Him. He is identified- 
with Krisnaj' the' Lord. -of Vaikunfcha,- : There: He always .enjoys 
pure Joy undisturbed by sorrows of any kind. When he experiences, 
the desire of creatiooj , he looks towards Maya from Vaikuntha and 
enters into her womb in the form of a spark of fire, and thus the, 
mundane egg is produced. But this Maya is , herself the creation of' the. 
Supreme Soul. In the beginning there -had been none but ParamStmS 
Himself. For the purpose of enjoyment {i , , e, for procreation) 
He divided Himself into two halves, the first half being called 
Purusa, and the other Prakriti. Thus Supreme Prakriti is 
another name of Maya. Now, from this Maya begins creation at 
the wink of the Supreme Soul. So Maya or Prakriti, as she is 
called, is the medium of creation of the Supreme SouL^ 

Now, this Paramatma is born anew in the womb of Prakriti and 
becomes the human soul. So, human soul is nothing but the 
Paramatma Himself, who thus rules over the human body. Yet this 
human soul holds an inferior position to Paramatma, What the Purusa 
is to the Prakriti, Paramatma is to the Jfvatma. But the human 
body contains another soul called BhutatmS, or the spirit ruling over 
the five elements composing the body. This Bhutatma is related to 
Jivatma, as the latter is to ParamStma. Bhutatma nourishes Jivatraa 
who in turn nourishes Paramatma.^ 

Religious speculations of this sort are analogous to those 
propounded in many of the Hindu scriptures. For instance, in the 
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Maliamrvana Tantra it is said thati Purasa and everything else;, 
origiaated from Prakriti;, even the whole universe springs from her. ^ 
Isvara himself' enters into the universe as ■ J!va. This theory about 
Prakriti 'is evidently an : echo of the well-known doctrine of the 
:,Hioduv philosophical W 

The trace of this doctrine are also to be found in the VedSntie 
theories of Bamaouja^ Anandatirtha, Vallabha and Chaitanya Deva. 
The, system of MamEnuj advocates that the indvidual ■ soul is an^ 
attribute of the Supreme 'Soul. The 'subtle form of the insensate 
world is Prakrit!. It develops under the guidance of the indwelling 
Supreme Spirit until the mundane egg is produced.*^ ^ Isvara is pure 
joy or blessedness. 

According to Anandatirtha God possesses the holy form made op 
of joy. Creation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the 
equilibrium of the Prakriti, until the mundane egg is produced.^ 

Vallabbaebaryya’s theory advocates that the one primeval soul was 
not Joyful, because he was alone, and desiring to be many he himself 
became the inanimate world and the individual soul which sprang 
from him like sparks from a burning fire. 

With Chaitanya Deva, however, Krisna is the Supreme God, the 
Creator of the whole universe. He is always joyful and sportive. He 
is the Lord of the power of illusion or Maya. Radha, the Prakriti 
of Krisna, is the manifestation of the faculty of joy embodied in 
Krisna himself.^ His power of differentiation creates Jjva 
or individual soul. Jiva rests upon Krisna for its existence 
and action. 

Thus it is quite clear that the Sahajias in determining the 
relation between Jlvatma, Paramatma and Prakriti have not invented 
a theory of their own, but have followed the earlier Vaisnava apostles 
who in their turn culled their doctrines from the Hindu philosophical 
works. These theories are quite different from that advocated by 
iSaiikaracharya. With him God alone is true, the rest of the world 
is mere illusion. But the Vaisnavas refute this theory most 
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vefiemeBtly; With them Maya (Prakriti or igiioraQ-ee) is the ^ creative 
'en ergy of Gods who takes birth in' everything earthly through the 
medium of this Maya.' So this world is not nothings as Sankaracharya 
teaches us to believes but a' part of the. Great' God, This ' idea 
is the key-stone of the Vaisnava spiritual culture. In mans as , well 
as in everything else^ the Vaisnavas find ; an image of Gods onlj- 
temporarily blinded through ignorance nr Maya. When. man destroys 
this Mayas he becomes free and one with God. The whole process of 
Vaisnava spiritual culture aims at the destruction, of this .Maya or 
ignorance by gradual moral improvement until the final emancipation 
is attained. S05 the knowledge of the relation of God ..and man is 
absolutely necessary for a Vaisnava in order to understand his own 
doctrine. It is for this reason that the Sahajia writers touch upon 
this point not iinfrequently in their religious books. 

Another important idea is the conception of Purusa and Prakriti 
io every human body. Purusa is located in the right side and 
Prakriti in the left. This is true both in the case of man and woman. 
However different they may be in external appearance; they possess 
the same soul within them,'^ The soul of a man does not materially 
differ from that of a woman in the slightest degree, for both of them 
are really the sparks of the same Supreme Soul. This is an important 
idea for the purpose of spiritual improvement. The mind of a man at 
once resls in peace when he gets at the truth of this conception. 
As soon as the idea that essentially there is no difference 
between man and woman is realised, sexual hankerings and 
the troubles that follow, are at rest for good, It also teaches 
that love should crave for the union of soul to soul which 
constitutes a natural union, and hence should not be identified with 
the craving of flesh and blood which belongs to the lower order 
of animal life. 

There is another reason why special importance is attached to this 
idea. It creates in the mind a notion of equality and when a man thus 
knows himself equal to others, he rises to a stage of moral perfection, 
which is the aim of all spiritual culture.^ 
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(m) The Subtle Physiology of Human Body. 

(a) SarovaraB. 

The locate Sarovaras . m different parfcs of 

the body. The term Sarovaras is ordinarily used to mean 
:^^:pond” but ' here it means the receptacle', of some subtle 
energy, Just as in the Tantric mode of worship, the term Nad! 
ordin.arily used for a nerve, means ‘^subtle channel of energy/® 
The Sahajias use these terms simply to express some pliilo« 
sophical truth in a more homely way. Let us now take the four 
principal Sarovaras, namely, Kama, Prema, Mana and Aksaya. Kama 
and Prema are adjacent and situated in the middle part of the body, 
the former occupying a position to the left of the latter, while the 
Mana and Aksaya are similarly situated on the head. Again, if a 
vertical line be drawn dividing the body into two parts, Kama and 
Mana fall to the left half, while the other two to the right. Now, let 
us see what is meant by this arrangement. It has been stated before 
that Prakriti occupies the left half and Purusa the right half of 
everybody. So, Kama and Mina fall to the Prakriti part of the 
body, while Prema and Aksaya to the Purusa part.^ Kama and 
Mana are the two characteristic attributes of women, and hence these 
two ponds fall to the Prakriti part of the body. But there is a deeper 
significance underlying this conception. We know from the Chaitanya- 
Charltamrita that the difference between Kama and Prema lies in the 
mode of action, the former assuming the character of the latter when 
the work is done without any selfish motive.^ The Sahajias also hold 
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tlie same view and hence they plaee Kama ' and Prema ponds 
side by lidev ; , 

A gaioj for spiritual elevation, it is necessary that Kima (desire) 
and M'ioa (pride) should be given up. , This can be done by careful 
training of the body and hence two ponds bearing those names are 
located in it. But of the four, ponds,- the most important is the 
Aksaya pond wherein lives Paramatmi or Supreme Soul. This 
A ksaya pond corresponds , to the Sahasrara lotus of the' Taut ras. 
It' is named Aksaya, because Paramatma, . who lives in it, is 
without beginning and endJ . We also know that .Paramatmi 
divided himself into ■ Purusa and -Prakriti — the latter occupying 
the left side. Hence Mina pond is placed , o.n, the left side of the 
Aksaya pond on the head, ■ . 

Now, the process of physical culture is this. Avoid Kama and 
Mana, and take to Prema ; this will lead to spiritual emancipation. 

Other ponds are also metaphorically located in different parts of the 
body, ^ravana pond is the ear, Ksira pond is the eye and Amrita pond 
is mouth. So, also there are Kanfcha pond, Prithu pond and Ghora 
pond. But these ponds are of minor importance and present no 
difSeuIty to grasp at the inner meaning. It is said that the idea of 
ponds can be better understood by a devotee when he gains conscious- 
ness through spiritual culture, just as the existence of lotuses can be 
better understood by a successful Tantric worshipper. 

(b) 

It is said in the Tan tras that there are Si crores of nerves in 

human body, of which fourteen are chief. Among these Ida, Pingala 
and Sushumna are most important. The names of the principal 
nerves are Ids, Pingala, Sushumna, Vajra, Chitrini, Brahma, 
Kuhu, ^ankhinl, GSndhari, Hastijibhika, Saraswati, Pusa, Payasvini, 
Baruni, Alambhusa, Viswodari, Sahasvini and Nidra, 
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Tie Saliajias :concei?e/as manj as, 32 'nerves in fcle liuman body. 
Tie names of these nerves are as foIlows^ : — Ida^ Piiigak^ SosIinmnS^ 
Sliunya^ Dvipta^ Kiroii^ Dlira, Navi/ Hingula, , , Rati, : Tam ri^ Kaoti, 
Ujjvala,,. Eainbu, S,raba 2 ia, Darsana, Bak, Bhandara, LaAsavan, 
Bagdhaiieffia, S Siibaso,. Sabhadra,- Nischida, Olandralayi, 

Esirodalasaji,' C Arunabarna, and 'foor : otlier 

nerves,> /. 

It will be seen from above that the Sahajias have adopted the 
three principal nerves of the Taiitras, but in, the nomenclature of the 
rest, theJ^ are somewhat It cannot be denied that they are 

indebted to the Tantras for the conception of various nerves. ^ 


PARAKIYA. 

The idea of Parakija is ingrained in the Sahajis doctrine. It 

Parakiys deaned. properly be ealled the very pivot upon 

which the whole fabric of the mystic practices 
of the Sahajias entirely rests. For this reason, the terms Sahajia 
Parakiya, in the common acceptance of the terms, are 
used almost in an identical sense. ParakiyS, however, literally 
means “ pertaining or belonging to another,” but the Sahajias, in 
connection with their spiritual culture, use it in the special sense of 
performing religious practices in the company of woman other than 
one’s wedded wife. In Poetics, Parakiya has been defined, so far as 
the weaker sex is concerned, as “ the woman who, disregarding merits 
either in this world or in the next, gives herself up for love to a 
person with whom she has not beep legally married.”' In the same 
way, a person is said to have adopted Parakiya who, without caring 
for the time-honoured custom, loves a woman with whom he has not 
been married, and whose love is the only object of his anxious solici- 
tude.® Moreover, Parakiya is often used in contrast to Svakiya 
which, when applied to a woman, means a legally married wife who 
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is always ready to carry out' the' wishes of her hiisband^ for whom, Ae 
cherishes onqualified . loye. B’roni the above^ it is quite clear that 
love . is ■ the qualify iug factor in the Parakiya." iiiiioiij: without wHeh 
it degenerates into gross sensuality. On the other ■ hand^ mere 
marriage . does not imprint on a woman the eharaeter of Svakiya 
unless she has absolute resignation in her husband. Love is, there* 
fore, .the wateh-word, either with a Svakiya or a Parakiya eouple, 
but in actual practice this high ideal is not'unfrequently ignored by 
them. As for the Sahajias, they generally .'take /ParakiyS in the 
ordinary sense ' of union with men and women w'ho are not united by 
the bond of , marriage. They have each-; one .'or,'' more Prakritis ' or 
Manjaris as they are often termed, women who live together bound 
by a sort of temporary contract which has neither the compulsion, 
nor the absolute dependence of married life. Besides, many families 
of these people sometimes live together in close companionship very 
favourable for indulging in immorality, for they have the sanction 
of their Sastras removing all sorts of orthodox prejudices in the 
matter of sexual purity. In such a community, as can be easily 
understood, the ideal of the culture of the tender emotion of love 



enjoined by the Sahajia doctrine is very often liable to be forgotten. 
Besides, the Sahajia doctrine gets its largest recruits from amongst 
people occupying inferior ranks in society who ai’e generally drawn 
towards it by the attraction of free social intercourse, and who are 
consequently not very scrupulous about the pleasure of the senses. 
We are also in possession of facts that the converts from the degraded 
Buddhists, and the outcasts of other societies, also swell the rank 
of the Sahajias. In this hotch-potch of heterogeneous elements, the 
ideal of ParakiyS has lost its original significance, and it is now used 
in the degraded sense of union with men and women, not necessarily 
for religious practices, but even for the common household purpose 
and improper gratification. 

The ideal of Parakiya is at^ least as old as the Vedas 
Parakjyri is as old Upanisads, and there are unquestionable 

as tbe Vedas. proofs of its ejilistenee in the Buddhist 

community even before the Chmtiaii era. But the doctrine of 
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the Tantras is .primarily based upon the ParaHya tlieoiy. The 
Atharva Veda SanihitS clearly mentions something like the . Parakiya 
union which- it not only supports with its own authority/ but even 
holds out as a means of enjoying a united existence in the after-life. 
V The; woman^ , who^ a husband, accepts another liiisbaiid, 

may ;a¥oid separation from the latter by . .performing the eeremonyof 
Aja Panehadona ; and if the second, husband does the same, they can 
together go to the same abode after death. ^ This not only legalises 
union with a Parakiya wife, but speaks of certain religious practices 
that can be performed by the new couple to secure a place in heaven. 
In the ChhSndogya ITpanisad, there is a mantra which . deals with the 
act of generation^ the substance of which is simply this^^ — Let one 
realise the glory of the five-fold Lord called Vamadevya Samaoain the 
act of generation /V In this verse there is a phrase 
which has been interpreted by the renowned Sankaricharya as follows 
He who knows this Vamadevya Samana, has no binding as regards 
the law of sexual intercourse, his vow is ^ let no woman be abandon- 


2 This shows that in the worship of the God Vamadevya 
Samana, the devotee could take Parakiya wives, even more than one, 
as is advocated by the Sahajias. The law of marriage in that 
prehistoric age was not so strict as it is now, as can be guessed 
from the following assertion of the Atharvaveda SaiiihitE— 
If a woman, after having ten non- Brahmin husbands, is 
again married by a Brahmin, then that Brahmin is the real husband 
of the woman/^ ^ The necessity of this regulation shows that 
Parakiya must have been not only in vogue in that remote past, in 
the Hindu Society even among the higher castes, but received the 
sanction of the respective Sastras of the various creeds. 

The Katha-Vathu, a Buddhist book, written before the Christian 
era, mentions a custom called Ekadhippayo 

Parakiya in Buddhism. ; 

that was prevalent amongst the Andhras, 
Vetalyakas, and the Uttara jPathakas. It says, Sexual relation 
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may be' entared upon with - a ■ united resolve. Saab a vow: may 
be uedertaken by , a 'Ijiiman pair who feel mutual sympathy 
or eompassion (not passion merely) and who worship, at the 
same Buddha shrine,, and aspire to be united throughout their future 
lives.^^^ . The Buddhist Sahajia doctrine also advocates the enjoyment 
of the pleasure , of the senses. Do not torture your body by means 
of austere practices, instead of enjoying the pleasure of the five senses. 
Covet wisdom by following the path of enjoyment according to the 
dictates of sacred books/^^ -Enjoy the ,, pleasure of the senses by 
always keeping your mind unperturbed by joy or grief. Such 
preachings are not rare in the Buddhist Sahajia books. 

But by far the strongest advocates of Parakiy a doctrine are the 
Hindu Tantras. The Biraeliara mode of wor- 
^ ParakiySt m the Tan- g|^jp Tantrics is entirely based upon asso- 

eiation with Parakiya woman. Passages, like 
the following, are very often met with in the Tantric books ^ 

No worship is valid without fish, meat, Mudra and co-habita- 
tion.’’ .' 

A devotee should think in his mind that he is enjoying either 
with a Svakiya or a Parakiya woman.” 

If a devotee worships without taking a Parakiygi companion, he 
will not be able to attain success even by reciting the Mantras hun- 
dred erores of time.” 

There is no doubt that woman is the goal, woman is the life, 
and woman is the salvation of a devotee. The contemplation of 
women means nothing but the contemplation of the Goddess KSli.” 

These are, undoubtedly, bold assertions, the like of which can 
rarely be found in any other Sastras. 

Points of controversy — pp, 365-366. 
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Parakiya has two aspects, (i) the Parakiya as a symbol and (u) the 

Parakiya as a means of traming toe, senses. The 
Pamkijs classified. former is ad vacated, bj the followers of Chaitanja 
. . Deva/ who, are known as Gaucjiya Vaisnams./ , 
while the latter by the Sahajias^;. who, .though they- call themselves a 
sect of the' VaisnavaSj are "hated by them for their practising' ParakiyS 
in the company of the living women of flesh aD,d, blood, , The 
Gaudiya ¥aisoa?as advocate Parakiya merely as a symbol of divine 
love/ but the Sahajiis .ad.opt , Parakiya woman for performing .secret 
rites.Tor the purpose of emancipation. But - w.hatever it may be, it 
is true beyond doubt that the whole Vaisnava community of Bengal, 
is permeated by the idea of the Parakiya with this difference that the 
Vaisnavas attribute higher spiritual significance to the Parakiya ideal, 
while the Sahajias take it in the ordinary sense of union with men 
and women who are not united by the bond of marriage. The differ- 
ence between these two sects are as wide as the poles, as the follow- 
ing discussion will clearly establish 

The idea of Parakiya crept into the Vaisnava theology on account 



of the legends of the love amours of E^ha and 
Krisna, The popular belief is that Bad ha^ who 
vras the wife of a person, milk-man by caste, fell 
in love with Krisna who was the incarnation of Visnu in the form of 
a cowherd. The Bengali Vaisnavas are the worshippers of Hadha 
and Krisna and hence they can hardly dispense with the idea of Para- 
kiya manifested in the love of these two deities. But they take it in 
this sense that God is to be loved with as much intensity and fervour 
as Radha loved Krisna, sacrificing everything else for the object of 
her love. Thus the legend of Hadha teaches the Vaisnavas entire 
resignation in divine love, and this is the true spirit which inspired 
all the Vaisnava poets of Bengal to write their beautiful love lyrics. 
Their main theme is the love of Rsdha and Krisna when they were in 
their Kaisora. It is the period of life in which the child steps into 
the first youth. It is the dawn of youth called the Bayasandhi by 
the Vaisnava poets and rhetoricians. This is a period in which the 
world presents its romance in every dbJeCfc of sight, when men and 
women easily run into the highest saCnices for the sake of love, and 
pei^forms selfdesS 'Mis wi^|fi|.a;thpTn^i of return. Childhood is a 
iod'of ignorance, ani_TO|&/mtebeifioj passions. But between 



dhood and youth is 


n Kailora the most delightful 


tAEAKItl 


time in the life of a maiv when everything wears the aspect 
of a romance in his eyes, and pure love takes possession of 



the soul. . ' _ , 

In order to show that the love of RadhS and Krisna was ■ 

entirelv pure, the Vais nava writers only deal 

with 'the «{ the peit. In 

Bhaktirasamrita Sindhu, Rup Goswami says,— 
“Kisora is the best time when pure love grows in the 
Chandidas invariably places Radha in that penod of life which is 
intermediate between childhood and youth.^ Even Mukandadeva 

Goswami, who is an important Sahajia writer, has adopted the love 

of Kisora as the type of the most perfect love that exists in heaven. 
The celebrated Govinda Das in his Kadaeha says— lay o o 
with such love as is experienced by a young woman when she _ sees a 
beautiful young man.”* This proves conclusively that with the 
Vaisgavas the love of Radha and Krisna is merely a symbol to exp-ess 
in a homely way the sort of love that a man should feel for God. 

Thelegendisnofcforthemaprecedent to indulge in Parakiya love 

for ^ross enjoyment, hut merely a symbol to indicate the love 
of a” devotee for the God he worships. It soars high and 
communes with God. It is purely a mental phenomenon from the 
scope of which the physical element of man is entirely discarded. 
The Bhaktirasamrita Sindhu says— “ The love of the Gopis is spoken 
of as Kama.”® In the Chaitanya Charitamrita, Knsna Das Kaviraj 
Goswami writes,-“The natural love of the Gopis should not ^ 
mistaken for carnal desire, thong, h it is generally called Kama for the 
sake of an apt simile.”® ‘He further writes-^ He, who feels a 
longing for adopting the nectar-like love of the Gopis, worships 
Krisna by leaving off the dictates of all the Sastras. So, you must 
of the Gopis. and think about the love amours of 
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Rsaha and Krisna day and night.”’ In the Rasasara Grantha, 
we also find an echo of the same sentiment— “ Those who worship 
with love like the Gopis have no charm for following the dietatss 
of the fetras.”® Thus it is perfectly clear that the legend of 
Radha and Krisna only teaches a devotee the sort of love that he 

should harbour in his mind for spiritual emancipation. 

This love, the Vaisnavas maintain, was practically manifested 
„ . Chaitanya Deva. Plis frequent love trances 

bjT Ckaitanya Deva.' ' , tinioo wifcli God, and the lameots of 

separation are said to be the external manifestations 

of his internal divine love. So great was this emotion in him that he 
often forgot himself at the sight of a blue cloud, a Tamala tree, and 
the river Jamuna, associated with the legend of Krisna. This led the 
devout Vaisnavas to believe that Chaitanya Deva was born with 
the soul of RadhS. Krisna Das KavirSj Goswami, in his celebrated 
Chaitanya Charitamrita, speaks about the incarnation of Chaitanya 
Deva thus— “Krisna took birth in the womb of l^aehi with the 
emotions of Radha in order to see for himself how deeply he was loved 
by her, what charming fascination his beauty possesses which made 
RSdha mad after love, and lastly, to taste the pleasure that Rsdha 
had experienced when united with him.”« Even the Sahajia writers 
do not disagree with this view in theory. Ragamayakana says,— 

“ NarSyana was born in the womb of Saehi with the body and 
emotions of Radha as his ornament.”* RasasSra Grantha says— 
"Krisna was born in this world in the form of Chaitanya 
Deva in order to taste the love and emotions of Radha.”® 
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In tbe Amritarasavali we find— As-Krisna never . felt in ' liis mind 
the impulses of: traiiseendental love,, so' he' took birth in the womb of 
Sacbi/^d ^ This is the interpretation which the Vaisnavas 'iiniversally 
put upon the incarnation of Chaitaiiya Deva., The Parakiya love 
of Radha has thus . been utilised to set forth a noble ideal of divine 
love which was practically demonstrated .■ by Chaitanj^a Deva in his 
own life for the benefit of the people, 

, Even the six Goswarnis and the other distinguished followers' 

of Chaitanya Deva are each said to be the inearna*- 
GoswSmis and Sakhis. ■ ^ • a t i • , • . • , 

. tion 01 a U-opi.- in this eonnection it is worth 

mentioning that the Vaisnavas consider Badha to be the personification 

of all the noble sentiments, while each Gopi is said to represent a 

particular emotion,^ When both Radha and Krisna are said 

to be united in Chaitanya Deva,” it is quite natural that his 


followers should be identified with the Gopis. But what is meant 



by such assertions is not difficult to understand. We have 
already noted that the intense hankering of ( haitanya Deva for 
union with God, made the Vaisnavas ascribe to him the sentiments 
of Ridha. In the same way, the followers of Chaitanya Deva were 
each personified with a Gopi on account of the particular mode of 
worship that he followed under the impulse of a particular emotion. 
Thus R-up Goswami is identified with Rup Manjari, Saghunath with 
Rasa Manjari, Jiva Goswami with Vilasa Manjarii and so forth. 
Puri is said to have adopted the sentiment of Vatsalya, Eamananda 
Roy Sakhya, Govinda Das and others the Dasya Rasa. 

This is the conception of the Vaisnavas about Radha, Krisna, 

Chaitanya and his followers. They never inter- 

Parakiyfi defended. i. i £ o-n- j t/- • • 

pret the love amours or Radha and Knsna in 
the light of gross sensuality. They advance philosophical arguments 
to remove even the stain of Parakiya from the transcendental love 
of Radha in order to justify the purity of their faith, Eup Goswtoi, 
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who was the most favoarite disciple of Chaitanya Deva^ and who is 
credited with the; authorship of numerous theological works which 
are even now regarded as undisputed . authorities about ; the modern 
Vaisnava faith; of Bengal^ wrote in his celebrated Karjaeh^— ^Madhi 
represents the element of Joy (among Sat, Chit and Ananda) that is 
embodied in Krisna himself. ^ Though- they are thus one in soul yet 
formerly (ie. in the person of Krispa and Ryim) they manifested 
themselves in separate bodies (but in the Kali Age,, they were united 
in the person of Chaitanya Deva)/^^ This is the very foundation 
upon which rests the modern Vaisnavism of Bengal which originated 
with Chaitanya Deva. The belief of the unity of Radha and Krisna 
is far too deep in the Vaisnava mind to be removed by the force of 
any plausible argument, however powerful it may be. It is thus 
quite clear that the Vaijsnavas cannot admit Parabiya element in the 
love of Radha and Krisna. In the UJjvalanilamani, there is an argu- 
ment which clearly establishes this proposition. As Radha is the 
most perfect image of the faculty of Joy which (with Sat and Chit) 
is a constituent element of Krisna, so an union with her can never 
be a ParakiyS union (so far as Krisna is concerned). ^ Krisna Das 
Eaviraj has adopted the same view for the purpose of explaining 
away the questionable character of the love of RSdha and Krisna. — 
RidhS is the vitiation of the constituent humour of Joy in the 


person of Krisna himself, and hence she is called the LhSdini faculty 
of God. They are separate in exiternal appearance but possess the 
same soul between them.’"^ Even the S^hajiifc writers have exactly 
copied from these authorities. So, in the ESgatnayakapa we have — 
RadhS is the incarnation of Joy that is in Krisna.’^^ In Prema- 
nanda Lahari — According to ^istras, both of them have one mind, 
though they are separate in bodies. RsdhS and Krisna form an 
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Eodivided unity. The writer of the Rasa Sira Grantha puts forth 
the argument thus — As the limbs are to the body^ so is Ridhi to. 
Krisna ^ .proving thereby that Radhaisa part of Krisoa himself, sod, 
therefore, the stain of Parakiya eaii never disfigure their love which 
is beyond reproach of any kind. Though for the sake of argument 
it is admitted that Radha and the Gopis were not the married wives 
of Krisna, yet their union with him had nothing of the Parakiya 
character in if-, even from a consideration of the sense in which 
the term Parakiyi is used in society. Eminent Vaisoava writers 
have dealt with this point also. In the Bhagavata we have — Though 
the Gopis went to Krisna, yet their husbands bore no spite against 
him, for they always felt the presence of their wives near 
them, — so overwhelmed were they by the miraculous power of 
Krisna/^ ® 

In the Ujjvalanilamani Rup Goswami writes — Gopis were no 
doubt married to other persons, but they had no co-habitation with their 
husbands. When they would go to the tryst to meet Krisoa their 
husbands thought that their wives were in their home, for they could 
always see the forms of Gopis created by illusion there.’’ ^ The same 
book further states— The Gopis were accepted by Krisna according 
to the Gandharva mode (custom of free love) of marriage. So, 
they were Svakiyas but not Parakiyas.” ® 

In the Chaitanya Charitamrita, Krisna Das Kavi raj puts forth in 
the mouth of Krisna — That our union is a ParakiyS one is not 
known either to the Gopis or to me.” ® 

The Padma Parana supports the union thus— The women who are 
accepted according to the prevalent custom are called Svakiyas. 
Though the Gopis were not so accepted by Krisna, yet they 
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are Svakijasy for tliey loved him,' with the sentimeat of married 
wives.^^ ■ 

In the Bhagavata it is distinctly pointed out that Krisna sported 
with the Gopis for the whole night during the R^sa festival without 
any loss of energy.'^ 

In these ways^ the Vaisnavas, defend the union of Bidhaj Krisna 
■ and the Gopis^ extrieating them, from the guilt 
ofParakiya. It is not difficult to understand 
from the foregoing discussions that the Vaisnavas 
also considered Parakiya a questionable union, otherwise they would 
not have so laboriously dealt with this matter* That Parakiya is 
a bad ideal cannot be denied, and when it is admitted as a principle 
in religion, there is no limit of the harm it can do. The Vaisnavas 
were quite cognisant of this danger, and so they tried to nullify the 
evil effect of Parakiya as best as they could. When Krisna Das 
wrote in the Charitamrita that Parakiya love is the best source of 
enjoyment, he immediately came down in the same verse to limit 
its sphere by saying— But it is confined only to Vraja.^’ ® He had 
no idea at that time that the Sahajias would work upon this hint 
and localise y raja in the human body which they will then employ 
for the practice of Parakiya in the name of religion. It has already 
been pointed out that the Vaisnavas adopted the Parakiya love of 
Radha merely as a symbol of divine love. They then put forth all 
sort of injunctions against the misinterpretation of this idea, in 
order to' guard against corruptions that they thought would otherwise 
ensue. Bidyapati is said to have said— He, who employs his body 
for the practice of the Sahajia doctrine, will live for thousand years 
in hell.’^ ^ ChaJndidas says in his Ragatmika Padas— If you 
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deviate from the right path, you will not get the real thing, but 
will" go to helL^^ He also asserts that in the Parakiyi mode'of 
worship, the devotee should make his body dry like a piece of 
wood.’* 2 . . 

Thus, it is evident that the Gaudiya Vaisnavas only advocated 

„ ' , . , Parakiya merely as a symbol, but not for 

ParakiyS ideal, mis- 

mterpreted by the the gratification of lust. The Sahajias, on the 
Sahajias. other hand, adopted both the ideals, with special 

leaning towards the culture of the physical senses. The Sahajia 
writers are very enthusiastic in delineating the doctrine of phj^sieal 
culture, holding that the culture of the body is not of less importance 
than the culture of the mind. The Vivartavilas, in dealing with 
the subject, begins thus— “ O my mind ! now hear about the external 
(physical) Parakiya.-’*' ^ In the introduction to the Amritarasavali, 
the writer acknowledges the culture of the body as a branch of the 
Sahajia culture — I bow down to Mukuoda Deb Goswami who 
drove away my ignoranee. He caused me to write about the Sahajia 
doctrine under two heads — {i) the culture of the body, and {ii) the 
culture of the mind,” ^ The writer of Ratnasara also adopts the 
same classification—^^ Spiritual culture cannot be undertaken success- 
fully if the mind be not pure ; but how can the body be purified ? ” ^ 
Great importance is also attached to the culture of the body. It is 
said that this body of ours is the very foundation of spiritual culture.^’ 
The Amritaratnavali says— “ You can rest in peace if you know your 
body.” It is interesting to note that the culture of the body is 
even identified with the Sahajia doctrine. ^VBeeause there are five 
elements in the body, so it is said that the Sahajia doctrine is 
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liofching but tlie ciilture ob our physic il oatiiro/’^ In Ihc llasirafciia- 
sara, we have the same idea expressed in uneqiiiv ':cal terms— The 
Sasttas say that he is a great Yogi, who has a clear insight into the 
true nature of the body; so, one must have a knowledge of ,it/^ ^ 

It is thus quite clear that the Sahajias centred their attention - to 
the culture of the human body. The real aim 

parakija of the of sucli culture was to acquire a perfect control 
bodj. . ■ , ^ . 

over the passions SO as to check the evil tendencies 

which so often lead people astray. By the phrase .“knowledge 

of the body/’ is meant a knowledge about our physical nature— about 

its tendencies, strength, weakness and so forth. But the Sahajias 

came down from the plane of abstract philosophy to that of gross 

materialism. For the purpose of spiritual speculation, they gave a 

peculiar exposition of the various parts of the human body by 

locating in it nine joints, nine outlets, eight lotuses meaning 

thereby hands, feet, ear, nose, etc., many nerves, thirty-two rooms 

and so forth. ^ They also indulged in many peculiar theories of their 

own in this respect. The body is said to have four directions, east, 

west, north and south, each guarded by a deer ; and there are four, 

according to some eight, sarovaras in it.^ Some Sahajia writers 

have also adopted the nerves and lotus theory of the Tantras. 

Thus they have stuffed the body with both manufactured and 

borrowed feathers in a nice way. 

They have even gone still further. For the purpose of practising 
Parakiyi in the body, the Sahajias declare that the body itself is 
a Brindavana. This seems to be the wilful perversion of the assertion 
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of Krisna Das Kaviraj that Parakiya is confined to Vraja alone. 
When the body is thus identified with Vraja.aiid Parakiya is accept- 
ed as a motto, there, remains nothing to stand in the W’^ay of gross 
corruption. 

In imitation of the Topography of Brindavana the ' Saha-Jias 
haye located Brin da grove in the breast, Talaban a over the head ,* 
the nose has been identified with the grove of Madana (cnpid), and 
the whole body is said to be a pond of Easa (pleasure).^ This is 
not the only instance of misrepresentation. They have taken a 
passage from the noted Vaisnava writers, which they have interpreted 
in a curious way in order to justify their own mystic practices. The 
Chaitanya Charitamrita formulated that the doctrine of love can not 
be soeeessfally practised without a Sakhi,^ this word being 
identical with a Guru a guiding emotion) in the popular Vaisnava 
sense ; but the Sahajias have misinterpreted the idea and established 
the principle that a devotee should be particularly addicted to his own 
Manjari, and that love cannot grow without adopting a Prakriti,^ taking 
Prakriti and Manjari in the sense of living wmmen of fiesh and blood. 
When the Charitamrita asserts that of all the emotions, sringara (love) 
has the greatest flavour, and so it was adopted by Gauranga for spiritua 
emancipation,^ the Sahajias declare enthusiastically that God can 
only be realised by indulging in gross sensuality.^ It was also 
asserted by the Sahajias that each Goswami had a Manjari with 
whom he e iltured higher love, thus attributing a woman to each of 
the noted Vaisnava saints ! According to these people, Eupa loved 
Mira, Raghunath Bfaatta, Karna Bai, Sanatana, Lakhahira, Loke Nath, 
a Chandala girl, Krisna Das Kaviraj, a milkmaid, Jiva Goswami, a 
barber woman, Raghunath Das, Mirabai, Gopala Bhatta, Gouripriya, 
and Rai Ramauanda, the temple girls.® Chandidas was noted for 


^ Vide Dehauiruaya Kadacha. 
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his love for Ramij while Bidyapati, it is said, fell in love, with 
Laksmi Devi, the Queen of Raja Siva Siiiiha. The Union of Jaya- 
deva and Padmavati, though it was legalised by marriage, was cited 
as a precedent in support of Parakiya love. This utter falsehood in 
regard to the Vaisnava Gurus was fabricated by the Sahajiis in 
order to strengthen their wicked doctrine of unrestricted intercourse. 
Chandidas and a few others, loved women, it is true, but their love 
was certainly of a higher spiritual plane and should not be confounded 
with the degraded sensuality of the common Sahajias, On account 
of such mischievous activities on the part of the Sahajias, they have 
undermined their doctrine in the estimation of the people who avoid 
them as undesirables. •, 


The reasons advanced in support of Parakiya some of which we 

have discussed before are many. We shall howr 

of ever, make brief references to them again 

leaving aside those which are of somewhat 

delicate nature. Analyse the nature of a man, you will find, there 

is a desire for union with woman. Lust is like a serpent residing in 

our body, which it is constantly biting. Man is bardly able to check 

this evil tendency. It is for this reason that both men and women 

are influenced by passion in this Kali Age.” > But we can utilise 

this evil passion for a great purpose. The first impulse of love 

^ , can grow in the mind from a desire of the 

Dawn of love. . 

Parakiya union. Accept a woman whose beauty 
attracts your mind. You thus experience a feeling which, though 
crude in its nature, can gradually lead to thirty-two nobler 
sentiments.” ® For it is said, “the emotion Rati is the mother of all 
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other emotions,. : Rati leads to Prema, Prema .to Sneha^ Sneha to 
Pratiayaj Pranaja ' to Baga, Riga to Aniiri-gaj and Anuriga to 
Mahabhava/^ ^ 

}. Rati — ^Desire. 

2. Prema — love. 

3. Sneha — steady affection 

4. Pranaya — deep attachment. 

5. Riga — Emotional felieities. 

6. Anuriga — a still higher 

stage in spiritual felici- 
ties. 

7. Mahibhava — the highest stage 

of Yaispava beatitude, 
where all that one sees 
or feels reflects the ob- 
ject of one’s love. 

The argument seems to be simply this. There are persons 
in this world who cannot love, for their hearts are hard as 
stone, I£ a woman can soften such adamant, it proves that she has 
the power to effect improvement. Once it is softened, it may 
breed forth purer sentiments. This seems to be one of the reasons 
for a Parakiya union. 
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%hat lust is a great enemy of m cannot be denied. But how 
' ' can man get rid of : his evil passions ? The 

Lust to be niihsed m ^astras advocate the eradication of the 

spiritual Guitiire. ■ ■ 

passions by means of austere practices. But the 
Vaianavas^ as is well known, are of opinion that these passions should 
not be made extinct, but should be used for the holy purpose' of realising 
God. '^The passions of the soul are to be employed for service to 
Krsiia, C^'^. or greed which is an evil passion, is not so in itself, it 
becomes a holy passion if it has for its object a communion with 
Krsna. or grief may thus be purified if it possesses the soul 

when Krsiia is lost sight of etc., ete.^’^ As for women, they are 
commonly regarded as undesirable associates for a holy man. Their 
character is sometimes depicted in the darkest colour in order to create 
a feeling of disgust against them. The Mahabharata and the 

Yogavasistha Ramayana each devotes a whole chapter to the enumera- 
tion of the bad qualities of women. ^ Even the saints like Buddha 
and Chaitanya tried to avoid women as far as possible. But 
why. is all such hesitation for taking female companions ? 
Not because the women are heinous, but because the men are 

so *weak that they cannot restrain passion in the company 

of women. Conscious of their own inability to cheek themselves, 
they flee from women in terror like a frightened deer. But the 
Sahajias take the opposite course. They take Parakiya women and 
perform certain secret practices with them according to some prescribed 
rules in order to make their mind a proof against all temptations. 
Among these secret practices, one is to select a beautiful woman, to 
lie at her feet for four months without touching her, to sleep by 

her side for four months in the same way and then to sleep within her 
embrace for the same period without indulging in sensuality. This 
is called the practice of co-operation with women. Lust can no 

' Quoted from the Premabhakti Ohandrika by Dr, Sen, in his Mediaeval Vai^nava 
Literature, p. 231. 
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For tlie saltation of 
tlie luitM men. 


doubt be cbeeked to some extent by such training and by 'practising 
severe austerifciesj as is generally done 'by the Yogis. But . the vcure ' 
effected by the above-noted Sahajia method is considered '.radical and 
thus the selection of Parakiya is Justified, , ■ , ■ ■ : : 

Another . argument, advanced in favour, of Parakiyi is that 
it attracts the minds of those who are given 
up to sensuality to religious subject. ParakiyS 
is said to be the charaeteristic feature of 
the Dvapara Age, which was fully demonstrated in Vraja by 
Krsna Himself.^ The celebrated annotator j^ridhara Swami in 
his explanation of a Sioka^ of the Bhagavata writes— Why 
should God adopt Parakiya which is after all a questionable prac« 
tice? Because, there are persons in this world who are addicted 
to sensuality j in order to attract the minds of these people to 
religious subject by prescribing methods suited to their taste, God 
played the part of love amoui's in Vrindabana/^® The motive is, no 
doubt, praiseworthy, for it aims at the welfare of those who are 
treated with contempt by all other societies. 

Further, Parakiya is said to be better than Svakiy a. The latter 
is supported by custom and usages, as well as by 
better than authority of the iSastras, but there is little 
novelty in it. There is no freedom in such love, 
and consequently it soon becomes stale. But the Parakiya love is 
said to be the source of deep enjoyment.'* Madhura Rasa embraces 
in it the other four Rasas, namely, ^anta, Dasja, Sakhya and 
Vatsalya. These five Rasas can be enjoyed by adopting both Svakiya 
and Parakiya, but the pangs of separation is less in ’the former, and 
consequently it is less interesting than the latter. Thus Parakiya 
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enjoys one Rasa, i.e., that of separation, more than Svakiya,.^ Another 
argnment in favour of ParakiyS is that Svakiya gives the opportunity 
of uninterrupted legalised sensuality, whereas ParakiyS is not so. 
Because Svakiya is authorised by theSsstras and the social custom, 
there is nothing to question its propriety— no matter what amount of 
sensuality one can indulge in in the company of one's married wife. 
But alas! Parakiya is beset with danger and check, and consequently 
its scope of going to excess is very limited.® The superiority of 
Parakiya is further established by the classification of the various 
Ratis. They are of three kinds, namely, Saraartha, Samanjasyi and 
Sadharani. It is stated that Samanjasya is shallow love as is generated 
between husband and wife, while Simartha is deep love as was 
experienced by the Gopis for Krsna.® Thus Parakiya is considered 
sound and deep, while Svakiya is merely a semblance of love. ^ 
Cbandidas says — “ One should adopt Parakiya because it is the best of 
all.”® This view is also supported in the Chaitanya Charitamrita 
which says, “Parakiya breeds deep love.”® Dr. D. C. Sen narrates a 
conversation he once had with an old Sahajia woman. In order to 
compare the love of Svakiya and Parakiya she said— “Ladies noted 
for chastity like Sits and Sabitri, were bound to remain faithful in 
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consideration of their social status, for their love of fame and. praise, 
and for fear of public . censure* . They could never rise above the 
pre|udiees;of custom and usages, but always kept themselves confined 
withm the limit prescribed by the conventional Sistras, for the hope of 
earning merit in this world ■' and happiness in the next. It merits ' 
little praise to remain constant in consideration of so much gain* But 
take the ease of a Parakiya woman. She forgets herself for 
love, sacrifices everything— her home, relatives, and social status — 
for love only. People speak ill of her, but she is deaf; men spit 
upon her, but she, is unflinching. . No amount of torture and .con- 
tempt can dissuade her from the path she follows. Is not this pass- 
ing through the crucial test of constancy, and her victory more 
bright than the purest gold? Radha did this, and so she stands 
unique in love. Love should be the watch-word, and none can be 
deeper in it than a Parakiya/^ An example of this sort of love is 
found illustrated in the life of late Durgaprosad Kar who loved a 
woman named Monmohini with wonderful doggedness. The story 
has been elaborately described by Dr, D. C. Sen in his Chaitanya 
and His Age ” {vide pp. 361-366). In Ratnasara, the writer 
proves the Superiority of Parakiya by a nice little story. The daughter 
of a king fell in love with a young man, the son of another king. 
They used to meet secretly within a grove by the side of a river 
flowing through a dense forest. The couple found their enjoyment 
full and perfect. But it so chanced that the young man was once 
caught by the men of the girlV father, who, on hearing about the love- 
affair, married the couple. It was the or the Flower-bed ” 

night, the king’s palace was lighted with all brilliance, and every 
preparation was made for the enjoyment of the bride and the bride- 
groom. But, lying on the ivory couch, surrounded by the luxuries 
of every description, the couple now found their enjoyment less 
charming than what they had experienced in the forest grove ! This 
was due to the transfer of a Parakiya to Svakiya. The religion 
founded on such principles, is highly attractive to the common people. 
The effect can easily be imagined. The Sahajia doctrine was 
acclaimed by the common folk, among whom it is still confined. 


TANTRIKISM AND^SAHAJIA. 


The Sahajia doctrine is greatly indebted to Tantrikism for many 
-..of. its practices and religious . tenets. 1 had had occasions to point 
how the Sahajias, like the Tantriks, ' take Parakiya com- 
panions for mystic practices. It has also been, pointed out that the 
. followers of these two creeds pay little heed to the orthodox view ad- 
vocating the necessity of restraining the activities of the senses for 
spiritual culture, and do not at all observe the caste-rules about the 
selection of female associates. They have thus created an atmos- 
phere of individual freedom within the precincts of these creeds render- 
ing them very attractive to the common people. But by far the 
greatest triumph of the Sahajias, as well as of the Tantriks, is that 
they have greatly raised the status of women in their societies, 
where, in many respects, they occupy a position more honourable 
than that enjoyed by their sisters in the Hindu eommuaity. They 
worship woman, respect her freedom, and treat her as an equal 
partner in spiritual culture. Their favourite maxim is that no wor- 
ship is valid without a female companion. In these respects the 
Sahajias and the Tautriks see eye to eye, and there are clear indica- 
tions that the former extensively borrowed from the latter, as the 
following discussion will show. 

The Sahajia literature abounds in passages which seem to echo 
the sentiments expressed in some Tan trib verses, 
Similarities. With this difference that wbat the Sahajias 

borrowed they moulded with the stamp of their own religion, 
1 he following quotations will clearly point out these similarities : — 

In describing the necessity of taking a female companion, the 
Group I. Tantras say — 

No worship can be done without women (iSabti), fish, meat, 

etc”* 

If a devotee be engaged in worship without taking a Parakiya 
companion, he will not be successful even by reciting the Mantras 
hundred erores of time.”^ 
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seem to, be an, exact ; eeW of .the 

sentiments expressed above — 

■ If jon do not be addicted to a Manjari, woman^ yon cannot 
get Krsna; by your spiritual ^ 

: You should" worship by being associated with a Manjari^' wo-^ 

Worship God in the company of a Praferiti, i, e,, woman.^^^ 

The difference is in nomenclature merely ; the women are desig- 
nated as Pattis by the Tan tries, while the Sahajias call them 
Manjaris, Prakritis, etc. 

The Tantras say that the act of union with women should , be 
Group II. practised in mind — 

devotee should think in his mind as if he is enjoying with a 
Svakiya or Parakiyi woman.’*'^ 

A worshipper should perform everything in imagination, for then 
only he can attain success.’^® 

The Sahajias tell about the same thing thus— 

You should think in your mind about the union with Rupa, and 
thus worship Krsna/^® 

The cravings for gross enjoyment should be subdued and union 
should be sought in mind only,’^^ 

Sahajia mode of worship should always be practised in mind 
only/'® 

Always think of the union even in dreams as in wakefulness/'^ 
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The t^iva Sai&hita says that everything originated from spirit, so 


Group in. 


a man sliould take refuge in spirit, giviog up' all 
otter: supports ' . 



The following verse of the^ Sahajia work ; named Easa-Eatnasara 


is m exact translatioa of this seotiment 



Tho SahajiS writers 
admit this. 
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iBAmrltarasavalij the aiithor' thus alludes' to his iudebtedness, to 
, the Tiutfic 4o6tri^^ ' ■ ; ' ' 

: ; (Siva) wrote about Himself in the praliminarj verses of the 

book uamed Any one desiring to know it^ can do ' so 

by consulting that .book/ It was composed in the form ■ of a dm-;.' 
logue between ^iva and Paiwati/’ ^ 

Even the celebrated Vaisnava writer, Jayananda, seems to have, 
been influenced by the Tantric works, as will be seen from the 
following quotations ; — • 

^^Nirada told this to Uddhava. Originally Brahma asked Siva 
about this matter. It was then told by Vyasa to his disciple 
Jaimini. Jaimini 'Samhita is like the tree of plenty yielding what-, 
ever :One may desire of it/’ ^ 

That Sahajia doctrine is a form of mystic religion, has been, 
thus alluded to in the Agama Grantha — 

^^Siva says, ‘ Hear, O Goddess (Parvati), I am telling you the 
secret truth. You perhaps do not know that you are a Sabajii 
by birth/Vf 

That the Sahajia doctrine is not a new religion has been thus 
acknowledged by Prema Dasa in Anandabhairava — 

This form of worship was current in early times/’ ^ 

It will thus be seen that the Sahajia writers are indebted to 
Tantrikism in more than one way. For the 
p<md%ystems^^^^ Parakiya worship they are wholly 

indebted to the Tantras, for we know of no 
other religion which was ever established on that principle. They 
have also adopted the nerve and lotus theory of the Tantras without 
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much modifications. The AmritamtnSvali Dehanirnaya Grautha 
and NigudharthaprakaSavall deal extensively with the positions of 
nerves, lotuses and ponds. Even the celebrated poet Chandidas in 
giving expositions of the Sahajia doctrine in his Ragatm.ka P^as, 
eopied from the Tantras. He is by far the mosfi noted Eahajia 
writer, and has given a poetic charm to a eomplieated theology. 
In dealing with these theories we must have occasion to refer to the 
Satchakra theory of the Tantras which is too well-known to require 

any explanation here. The quotations from the SahaJia books ^will 
show that these theories have been worked out by the Sahajias m 
their own way in order to develop a distinctive creed with the 

materials supplied by the Tantras. 

The Nigud[harthapraka§avall locates seven ponds in the human 
The theory of Ponds. body ; 

“At the navel there is the Navel Pond wherein is situated the 
Jada lotus. On the head is the Aksaya Pond with a lotus with 
thousand petals. Below this, there is Kantha Pond with a lotus 
with four petals. Then comes the Ksira Pond in the breast with a 
lotus of eight petals. Mana Pond is located in the abdomen with a 
lotus of hundred petals. Then there is Prithu Pond near about the 
navel (perhaps separated from the Navel Pond) with a lotus of six 
petals. Ghora Pond is at the private part of the body with a lotus 
with two petals. These six, with the Jada lotus noted above, make 
up seven lotuses.’’* 

We shall now see how the six Chakras have been located within 
the human body in the Tantras. “ MulSdhara is a triangular space 
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10 the midmost part of the body. ■ It is described as a red lotus of 
' four petals, situated between the base of the sexual organ and the 
anus. : S¥Sdhis|hina^ is a six-petalled lotus at the base of the sexnal 
organ, above MSladhim and below the navel. Manipiira is at the 
navel, it has ten petals. ' Anahata is in the breast, it has twelve petals, 
Visuddha is at the neck, it has, sixteen petals, while AJni is at the brow 
With two petals. Above all is the Sahasrara with thousand petals.’^ 
It should be observed that the Sahajias, like the Tantrics, count 
seven lotuses, but they have introduced some modifications in the 
number of petals which each lotus possesses. Moreover, they have 
changed the positions of some of them : two have been placed near about 
the navel, while the place of the Ajna has been kept vacant, and a 
new lotus named Mana has been introduced in the abdomen. The 
names of the ponds and lotuses are also different. But from the 
description given by the Sahajias it is quite evident that they must 
have copied from the Tantras with some suitable modifications to 
serve their own purpose. 

According to the psycho-physiological theory of the Tantras 
The Nad iSystem. there are three and a half crores of nerves in the 
human body.* Of these nerves, the principal 
are the fourteen, and of these fourteen, Ida, Pingala and Susumna 
are the chief, and, again, of these three Susumna is the greatest 
and to it all others are subordinate. The other nerves are Gandharl, 
Hastijihvika, Kuhu, Sarasvatl, Pusa, ^ankhinl, PayasvinI, Baruni, 
Alambusa, "Visvodarl, and JasasvinJ. But according to Todala 
Tantra there are only eleven nerves which are conddered important; 
they are thus named in this book : — b a, Pingala, Susumna, CitrinI, 
Brahmanadi, Kuhu, Sankhini, Gandharf, Hastijihvika, NarddinI, and 
Nidra. It should thus be observed that opinions vary among the 
Tanlric authors as to the number and names of the important nerves. 

The Nigudarfehaprakasavali, on the other hand, gives importance 
to thirty-two nerves which are thus na^med in this book : — Siinja, 
Dipta, Kiran, Dhira, Rati, Timra, Kaqti, U j jvala, Kambu, Darasana, 
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LaksabEBav Dagdhahema, Sarasara, Subasa, bumii 
HingalS," Pingala, Sun-coloured, Moon-colourec 
GarbhodakaiSyl, * etc., etc. 

Of these thirty-two nerves, four are said to be 

them all other nerves originate. Animals take the 
nerve, which has the colour of the sun. Prom 
Garbhodakailyl, originate those of the created heinj 
tomed to the Svakiya mode of worship. 
nerve are born those who are the worshippers of 
nerve, which has the colour of the moon, produces t 
are called the worshippers of love.® 
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of 


different, type's of creation 
is pecniiar to the ' Sa'bajils. It should be observed that the author, of 
NigadarthaprakSsavali got : the idea of nerves from the Tantrasj 
but he has developed the subtle theory of the nerve system in his 
own w On the other haud^ Candidasa has exactly copied from 
the Tantras without depending upon his own imaginative power to 
invent new names and classifications, as the following discussion 
will show 

About the lotuses he says — 

How wonderful is the creation of the Great Creator ! He has 
located six lotuses within the body. The 
Sahasrara is a lotus of thousand petals, below 
which is Manipura wherein resides the great 
Siva. At the base of the nose there is a two-petalled lotus looking 
like the twin eyes of the bird khanjana. In the throat, He has 
placed a lotus with sixteen petals, whereas in the region of the heart 
thei'e is a lotus with hundred petals. At the navel is Kulakundalini 
with ten petals and a little below is the Prema-Pond wherein is 
situate a lotus with eight petals.’^ ‘ 

In this description, Manipura has been placed in the head some- 
where above the base of the nose, but in the Tantras it is located at 
the navel. Candidasa has also placed Kulakundalini in the place of the 
Manipura of the Tantras. Here he speaks of the lotus of the breast 
as a flower with hundred petals, while the Tantras make it a twelve* 
petalled one. He is, however, accurate iu the following description — 
^'According to another versipn, there is a thousand- petalled lotus 
in the head. Between the eye-brows is situated a lotus with two 
petals, while that at the neck is a sixteen-petalled one. The lotus 
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of the heart has twelve petals, and of the navel ten only. : At the 
v.baso'of organ there is a lotus with six petals, while 
that at. the anus contains fourteen petals/’^' ' . ' 

Here the description of the lotus of the . anus does not tally with 
that of the Tantras, but it seems that the . manuscript has not been 
correctly deciphered. The word should be (four-pelailed) 

instead of (fouiteen-petailed^ been written by Cane !« 

dasa himself in another place. ^ 

There is' .'one point '. worthy of special importance here. It 
should be observed how the psycho-physiological Chakra of the 
Tantrics has been converted into Pond by the SahajiSs. Caa(|idasa 
was writing about the lotuses situated in the various Chakras, 
while abruptly he came down to note — Below the navel there is 
the Prema Pond wherein is situated a lotus with eight petals.’^ ® 
Navel is the place of the Marnpiira Chakra aecorclin|j to the Tantric 
theory, and the place of the Svadhisthana is below it somewhere at 
the base of the sexual organ. It is quite evident that this Svadhis- 
thana Chakra has beeji transferred to the Prema Pond by CaQcJidasa. 
The Sahajias are the worshippers of love, and deep love is very often 
expressed with the apt simile of pond, river, ocean, etc. It is for 
this reason that the metaphysical Chakra of the Tantrics has been 
converted into Pond by the Sahajigs. This is undoubtedly the origin 
of their pond-theory, which has been variously worked out by 
different Sahajia writers. In describing the subtle nerve system, 
Candldasa imitated the Tantric model. 
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"The six Chakras are fixed in the cerebro-spinal axis as their 
main support. It penetrates through the whole body and extends 
up to the head. It has Lja and Piogala on the two sides, with the 

D6rve Susumoa in the middle.’^ ^ 

In order to show that this has been exactly copied from the 
Tantras, we quote here the translation of Mr. Arthur Avalon (Justice 

Woodroffe): — 

“Sushumna is in the hollow of the Meru in the cerebro-spinal 
axis. It extends from the MuladhSra lotus to the cerebral region. 

It has within it the Vajrini-Nadi Within the latter is 

the pale nectar-droppiug Chitra The various lotuses m the 

different Chakras of the body are all suspended from the Chitra-Nadi, 
the Chakras being de.seribed as knots in the Nadi, which is as thin 
as the thousandth part of a hair. Outside the Meru and on each 
side of the Sushumna are the Nadis Ida and Pingala. Ida is on the 
left side, and coiling round Sushunona has its exit in the left nostril, 
PingalS is on the right and similarly coiling enters the right 

nostril/^ 

Then, again, Cancjldasa says 

"In the human body there are three-and-a-half crores of nerves. 
Some of them are thin, and some thick, but thirty-two among them 
are very prominent/’ ^ 

The three-and-a-half crores of nerves have, as has been already 
pointed out, been adopted from the Tantric mode of computation. 
But the Sahajias, of course Candlldasa is one of them, give promi- 
nence to thirty-two of them, while the Tantras name eleven or 
fourteen as the chief nerves. In this respect the view of Candidasa 
does not disagree with that of the other ^^ahajia writers. 

Eurther, Candidasa writes — - 

"The MulSdhara Chakra is the seat of spiritual culture. The 
eight-petalled Chakra is the source of creation. Nectar resides m 
the two-petalled flower, other five Chakras are the seats of five 
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kinds of Ymn (airs^ which are called the inner vital forces), namely, 
Prana, Apana, Vyana, Satnana, UdSna.’’^ 

In the Tantras, Muladhto is said to be the seat of the Kuodalinl 
Sakti, the rousing of which is the object of the Tantric practices* 
Ganrildasa speaks about the same thing when he says that the 
Miiladhara Chakra is the seat of spiritual culture. Now, the eight- 
petalled Chakra is, according to CancJldSsa, as quoted before, the 
Svidhisfehana Chakra which is situated at the base of the genera- 
tive organs. It is for this reason that this Chakra is said to be the 
source of creation. Again, the two-petalled Chakra is the Ajna 
Chakra of the Tantrics, which is also the seat of nectar. The five 
forms of airs, namely, Prapa, Apaua, Vyana, Samana. Udana, are 
well-known in the Tantrie literature. So, we find that Candidasa 
is greatly indebted to the Tantras for the exposition of the nerve and 
lotus theories, as described in his Ragatmika padas. The exceedingly 
intricate nature of this philosophy of our physical system is a hard 
nut to crack for laymen, and indeed we frankly confess that much 
of these has been inexplicable to us. The Hon’ble Mr. WoodrofEe, 
Justice of the Calcutta High C>ourt, has devoted his whole life to the 
solution of problems which appear as gibberish to most of our 
educated men of the present day. The mystic cult is, however, still 
practised and we cannot treat it with due respect until it has been 
put to scrutiny and closely examined, 

SAHAJIA THEOLOGY, 

The Heaven of the Sahahis, 

Every religion of the world has its conception of a blissful abode 
in heaven to where the true followers go after death. The Paradise 
of the Christians, the Vehesta of the Mahomedans, the Vaikuntha of 
the Vai^navas, the Kailasa of the Saivas, and the Brahma Loka, 
Indra, Loka, etc., of the other Hindu sects are places of perpetual 
blisses, which have been conceived in order to point out to the people 
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that ■ those among'' who are good' and true, should go there 

after the close of their earthly career. The Buddhists speak of Nirvana 
as thediighast " object of attainment, but they are bo'und -to the' idea 
that the attainment of emancipation is dependent upon the good 
■works ' of many births, and that a man repairs to Sukhavafci or 
the abode of bliss after death each time he is born, until he is finally 
emancipated. This is no doubt a very effective way of encourag- 
ing people to the performance of good deeds. The Sahajias also 
speak of heaven in their own way. The modern Sahajia creed of 
Bengal is nothing but a bye-produet of Buddhism and Vaisnavism, 
and it can, therefore, be expected that the Sahajias must have 
been greatly influenced by the conception of heaven much on the 
lines of the Buddhists and the Vaisnavas. An enquiry into this 
matter is of great importance to find out the true aspect of the 
Sahajia doctrine. 

In the Amritarasavali of Mukunda Dasa we have a description 
of the highest blissful abode of heaven in the following manner ^ : — 
‘''The abode of mystic Candrapura is situated very far off, 

towards the fourteenth Loka. A curious race of men dwells there. 
They are neither afflicted with the infirmity of old age, nor are 
subject to death. There is a wonderful temple in that City, which 
cannot be perceived by human vision ; and in a corner of that house, 
symbolical of pure love, there reside a pair of youth of opposite 
sex, incapable of being perceived by any naan. In that corner of 
pure love live those who have acquired a knowledge of the emotion 
of love by spiritual culture, that is, those who have earned the 

knowledge of self through love. That place is supremely divine, 
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ap4::% this’ universe,, , In area.it.is as Mg 

: as '..the physical universe itself! and it is - everlastings 'continuing through 
ages^ without being subject to destiniefcioa. The sun has no power 
to enter that region, and the teachings of the Vedas cannot describe 
it. The wind has also no access to that place, and even the moon 
cannot shine there. The darkness of the place is dispelled by the 
lustre of its own brightness. Many were the persons bent upon 
going there^ but none could enter into its limit. It is not known 
to gods like ^iva and Haladhara, and even the Lord of Goloka (the 
Heaven of the Vaisnavas) is constantly thinking of it. ’’ 

This is the conception of the Candrapura according to one 
of the best writers of the Sahajia doctrine. 

In the Atmatatfcva Grantha the subject is treated thus : — • 

‘‘ Above all (that is, above Goloka) there is the abode of ever- 
lasting Vrindavana, where in a throne of diamond are seated a 
Kisora and a Kisori (a lad and a lass at the dawn of youth) 

The Amritaratnavali thus speaks about this ideal place : — 

The eternal man resides in the abode of perpetual bliss. 

For that man alone (who is absolutely free from all bondage), 
is the land of everlasting Joy. He is the eternal man who lives in 
that eternal abode.^^ 

“ This place of perpetual bliss is on the bank of a zigzag river 
which flows at the foot of its northern gate. It courses about 
meanderingly, the water rushing against the flow tide. Towards the 
western side, is the hamlet of Sahajapura, which is the everlastiug 
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abode of the - emaiieipatecL The sun and moon do not shins fchere^ 
and even the wind d oes ■ not . blow,, ■ The ' place is invested ' with lustres 
like those of saphire^ the moon and of the sun, which conjointly 
perform the work of the sun.*’ ^ ■■ 

III another place the poet is more explicit about the name of this 
river, and gives a detailed description of the place ^ 

That country is 'on the bank of the river named Viraja. It 
bears the name of Sahajapiira, a place of perpetual bliss. On the 
northern side (of that Sahajapura) is situated the hamlet called 
Anandapiira. In the south of the An’andapiira is Cidanandapura, with 
the adjoining village named Candrakanti Desa. (Calcutta University 
MSS. No. 595, p. 3.) 

N, B , — It should be noted in this connection that the river on the 
bank of which Sahajapura is said to be situated is here clearly named 
as Viraja. This river of zigzag course has been variously referred 
to in other Sahajia works 

In the Nigudarthaprakasavall, Gaurl Dasa, in describing the 
process of creation, says — 
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Miyi (or Prakriti) lives on the bank of the river Viraja (she 
being viewed by the Supreme Lord, gives birth to the created 
objects.)^ 

In another place, the author says that a wave from the Aksaya 
pond wherein lives Paramatma, rushed into the river Viraja, and 
thence to Kebi and Yam on 

In the Ratnasara we have — The ideal Sahajia Being lives on the 
bank of the river Viraja, p. 50. 

A quarter manifestation of Sahkarsana, named Mahavisnu, 
always rests on the water of Viraja which is like an ocean extending 
over sixteen Krom/^ 

This Viraja has also been identified with a Prakrti of Krsna ® 

In the Agama Grantha it is said that Krisna had innumerable 
Prakritis or Saktis, among whom Viraja and Radhika were the 
chief. They had separate home. One day a Prakriti of Viraja went 
into the palace of Radha, and found Krsna engaged in love amours 
with her. She told Viraja about this incident, who in grief melted 
into a river. Kr^na came and restored her to her own form. He 
then punished both Radha and Viraja for their jealousy with the 
curse that they should in one birth become other men’s wives, as they 
are not satisfied by getting a husband like him. 

Viraja is further identified as a daughter of the Sun : — 

Viraja was born as a result of mental evolution of the Sun 
God. For this I’eason Yamuna is said to be the daughter of the 
SuD, for the Yamuna is the name of th« molten Viraja. CandrSvall 
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^is ':alsO' the flame' of . ' 

Tlie points to be: mark^^ — 

((i?) Viraja is the daughter of the Sanv . 

(b) She flowed in the form of the yamuna, 

(c) Viraja was born as Candravali owing to the curse of Krsna, 
Let us now . see what records we . hive in the Sanskrit 

litamture about this point,' ■. 

above stoiy is thus narrated in the Brahma Vaivarta 
Purina (Chapter XLIX) : — 

Once upon a time. Lord Krsna, was sporting with a cow- 
herdess named Viraja on a part of the ^ata-Srihga mountain situated 

in Vpdivana' at'./Goloka .....Four female messengers, of 

Ridha went and informed her of the matter. Ridha was, thereupon 
highly incensed, and she threw down the garland from her breast, 

Eulogised by her female attendants who were much 

afflicted at the sight of her wrath, she ascended with millions of 
her female companions, a chariot constructed with excellent gems. 

This car was faster in speed than the mind, Sudima, the 

friend of Krsna, as soon as he perceived the approach of Ridha, 
warned Krsna, and ran away with his associates. Afraid of for- 
feiting the love of his beloved Radhi, Krsna left the chaste 
Viraji and disappeared. Viraja, too, through Ridha’s fear, com- 
mitted Suicide. The female associates of Viraja, subdued by fear 
and grief, sought the protection of Viraja who began to flow in the 
Goloka in the form of a stream. Like a moat, this stream, one 
hundred erore*‘Yojanas in length and a crore Yojanas in breadth, 

encompassed the cow-world The female associates of Viraja 

were turned into rivulets. When Ridha came to the place, and 
did not find Krsna and Viraja, she returned to her own place. 

....When Ridha at last saw Krsna, she rebuked him much, 

Sudima, the friend of Krsna, was annoyed at her reproaches, 
and admonished Radhi. Ridha was exasperated and said, O 
crooked-minded Sudima, quickly take the form of a crooked demon. 
Sudima also cursed her saying — You will be born as a milk-maid, 
and descending from the Goloka to the earth below, you will suffer 
the intolerable torments of separation from Krsna for a century.” 
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The difference between the two stories is this : — The first story says 
that KrsBa was sporting with RMha, which was seen by a maid of 
Viraja who of her own accord melted in grief into a rivei\ . Bat 
the second story says that the L-.)rd was sporting with 
ViraJlij which was seen by the maids of Eidhi, and that Viraji 
out of fear for Radha, melted into a stream. In the first story^ the 
: curse waS' administered by Krana^ but in the second^ Ridhi and 
Siidama cursed each other. But inspite of these differences^ the 
stories on the whole bear a close resemblance. The main point is 
"that there was a rivalry in love between Radha and Viraja, and that 
both of them were cursed to be born in the earth for their Jealousy. 

In the Third Act of the Caitanya Candrodaya NStaka, the 
poet puts in the mouth of Narada the following ^ : — 

The place situated on the bank of the river Virajs, which is 
designated by us as the Parama-Vyoma Dhama the highest 
aerial region), and where the earth, creepers and the groves are all 
ultra-physical (transcendental, divested of material elements, but 
types of refined spiritual productions), and which is full of birds and 
beasts, all immersed in endless joy, that place I now find symbolised 
in VrndSvana before 

Again in the Act V of the same work we have ^ : — 

Who is the object of intense love of the son of Nanda^ and 
who is nothing but Brahma melted into water, and who destroys the 
sins of all creatures and provide for their highest good, may that 
daughter of the Sun, named Yam uni> purify us all’^ 

N.B, — Here, undoubtedly, YamunI is identified with Viraj^. Both 
of them are said to be beloved of Elrsaa, and both are the daughters 
of the Sun-God. It should be remembered here that the Agama 
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Beyond Frakriti (Maya), there is a land called Paravyopta 
(Vaikngtha) which is endless, all-pervading, and all-containing like 
the Lord Krsna, It is the resting place of Krsga, and of all 
His iocarnatioos. Above this Vaikuntha there is a place called 
Krsna Loka (Abode of Krsna) which is divided into three 
parts called Dwiraka, Mathura and Gokula. Gokula is situated over 
the other two parts, and it is commonly known as Vraja Loka. 
It is also called Goloka, Svetadvipa or Vrndavana. This place is 
all-absorbihg, endless, and all-pervading like the Krsna Himself. 

Those who attain complete emancipation cannot go to that abode 
(Vaikuntha);, but they reside in a place outside Vaikuntha^ where 
there is a luminous orb bright as the body of Krsna. This is called 
Siddha Loka, and is situated beyond Prakriti (or Maya). 

Around this luminous orb is an eternal ocean which is called*-^ 
Karanarnava.*^ 

Id support of this conception, the commentators have quoted 
the following verses : — 

Between Prakriti and Maha- Vaikuntha is the sacred river 
Viraja which is flowing in current of sweets issued from the Vedas. 
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On the bank of this VirajS is the Maha— Vaikuritha which 
ever-lasting, nectar-like, eternal and so forth. 

The abode where the sun, moon and fire cannot en 
and going where one becomes free from rebirth, is called 
highest abode of the Lord Hari.* 

Again, “ The Siddha Loka where the emancipated and 
demons killed by Hari live, is situated on the other side of MSya.’ 

The position of different Lokas according to this deseript 
is as follows : — 


Gokula or 
Vrajadhama or 
a, Svetadvijia, Vyodavana, 


Golok 


Dvaraka 


ira-vyoma, or 
Vaikuntha 


Siddhaloka 


Tamasa, or 


river 


Prakrti or MSvS 
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We noW 'Come ' to the evideaee of ■ the Chhaodogj^’a Upaoisad. 
The Mantra'' TII . (of Khanda '.XIII/ Adhy%a III) gives ; an 
idea of the vi^rioiis Lokas or Heavens. ■ The entire space is divided 
into three: : planesj (^) the Earthly Plane, {ii) the Astral Plane, 

, (m) the,' Dev^ Plane., , Anantasana is' the heaven of the Earthly 
Plane, Svetadvipa is the heaven' of the- Astral Plane, and Vaikiintha 
is the heaven of the Deva plane. Three forms of the Lord 

resides in these three heavens, — Vasiideva in the Anantasana, 
Nirayana in the Svetadvipa, and Yaikiintha in the Vaikuntha. 
(These are the three feet, or the Svarnpa or the essential form of the 
Lord.) 

In the Mantra VI of Khanda XII, Adhyaya III, we have 

A<?., His immortal three quarters are in Heaven.’^ 

-In the Mantra VII of Klninda XIII of the Adhyaya III, there 

are two phrases which mean in the higher places than the 

Brahma- Loka and places which are the highest/^ The real 
meanings of these phrases have been explained by the 

commentator Madhava in the following manner :— 

With regard to the Earth, the Brahma’s world is in Meru, 
The Anantasana is the highest Meru and so it is beyond 
the Brahma’s world. . With regard to the intermediate region, 
the Vaijayanta is the world of the Brahma. The Svetadvipa 
is beyond this, and so it is beyond the Brahmans world. With 

regard to the Dyn worlds, the Satya Loka is the world of 

Brahma; and Vaikuntha is beyond the Satya Loka, and therefore 
beyond Brahma’s world.” (Allahabad Edition, p. 227.) 

We have also seen that Anantasana and Ksira Sagara are the 
parts of the Prakrtic Plan. 
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AnantSsana (HeaTen) 
VSsudeva 
(Presiding Deity) 


Meru 


Again, in the Mantra III of Kbanda V of AdhSya VIII, we 
have 

Ara and Nya are two lakes in the world of Brahman, in the 
third Heaven from hence (Meru). Thera is a lake where dwells 
the enrapturing Ira (Latsmi), there are the asvaUha trees that shower 
the soma juice ; there is the city of the Lord called AparajitE, and 
in it the throne built by the Lord, and called Prabhuvimitam, which 


The position of the three Lokas, according to this conception, 
s, becomes 


'Deva Plane 


Vaikuotha (Heaven) 
Vaikunfcha 
(Presiding Deity) 


Satya Loka 


Astral Plane 


Svetadvipa (Heaven) 
Nariyana 
(Presiding Deity) 


Vaijayanta 
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The White Island (Svetadvipa) is situated in th(3 ocean of milk.” 

As much as the world of Indra called Svarga is high away from 
this world, so much higher than the world of Svarga is the 
Svetadvipa (from the world of Svarga)*” 

In that Svetadvipais a tank full of wine and all sorts of eatables.” 

The Svetadvipa is . the place where all must go in order to get 
their initiation from the Great Master.” {Ibid^ pp. 54*4-45.) 

Ill the Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad, Chapter I, para. S, we 
have : — ■ ' 

III the Brahma Loka there are the lake named Aira (consisting 
of evil passions), the moments called Testiha (destroying the good), 
the river named Fijara (giving freedom from old age), the tree 
called Ilya (like the earth), the city named Salajyam (with high- 
banked reservoirs of water), the Council Chamber called the Bibhu 
(all-pervading), the throne named Vieaksana (full of wisdom), a 
conch named Amitaoja (of infinite splendour), etc., etc.” 

It is, thus, evident that ; — 

(1) Svetadvipa is the world of the Brahmana. 

(2) It is surrounded by the ocean of milk. 

(3) There are two lakes, Ara and Nyl, Asvattha trees, a city 

called SElaJyam, and a tank full of wine, etc. 

(4) There is also the river Vijara. 

(5) It is the third heaven from Meru. 

(6) It is the place of initiation (after death). 

Now, about Sahajapura. This seems to be the name of a place in 
the Svetadvipa. The first point to be noted is that the Sahajias 
identify Sahajapura with Sadananda GrSma ( 

^ ). 

From the quotations given above we find that Svetadvipa is also 
a place of Supreme Bliss. 

In it there are lakes Ml of sweet waters of knowledge and 
bliss ” and it is situated in the ocean of milk. It is also full of 
wines and all sorts of eatables.” It contains Asvattha trees that shower 
soma juice. The idea of a more blissful place cannot be conceived. 

Secondly, the Sahajias say that their ever-blissful Sahaja- 
pura is situated on the bank of the river Viraja ( 

). 

We have seen that in the Brahmavaivarta Parana, Viraja is 
the name of a river flowing in Qolaka. In the Bhagavad Sandarya 
9 
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also Viraji is tHe name of a celestial river. In the Caitanya-Caa- 
drodaya JSTataka and in the Caitanya-Caritamrtaj the river Yiraja 
has also been similarly treated with. In the Kausitaki Brahmana 
Upanisad .also Vijara is the name of a river in the Brahma Loka. 
It ' Will thiiS' appear quite clear that the Sahajiis were indebted 
to the earlier Sanskrit literature for the conception of a 
blissful land on the bank of the river Viraja. 

Thirdly. It is said that the sun and moon do not dare to shine in 
Sahajapura.® In the Bhagavad-Sandarva also the ideal Heaven 
is said to be a place where the sun, moon and fire cannot enter.^ In 
this respect, therefore^ these two places seem to be almost identical. 
In the Oaitanya-Oaritamrta, as we have seen above, Siddha Loka is 
said to be a luminous orb bright as the body of Kr^na.^"^ 

From all these considerations Sahajapura seems to be a place 
situated in the Svetadvipa, which is the Heaven of bliss of the 
Vaisnavas.- 

This Svetadvipa is always associated with the Ekantina Vaisnava 
faith. In the Narayanlya Section of the Santiparvan we have a des- 
cription of how Narada went to Svetadvipa to know the secrets of the 
mystic religion for knowing Krisna. We shall here quote from the 
observations of the eminent scholar like Dr. R, G. Bhandarkar in his 
celebrated work named Vaisnavism and Saivism. 
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^^Narada IS represented to have.; gone, to. the Badarikisraina to see 
Nara and NSrayana. The latter was engaged in - the performance of: 
religious rites. Narada asked Nar%ana whom he. worshipped, while ha 
himself was the Supreme Lord. Narayana told him that he worshipped 
his original Prakrti, the source of all that is and that is -to be. 
Then Narada, advised by Narayana, went to Svetadvipa. He (did) 
praise the great being by uttering names expressive of his, purity and 
grandeur and the great being then manifested himself to him ; saying 
that he was not to be seen by one who was not solely devoted to him/^ 
(Page 6.) 

ilgain, Ekata, Dvita and Trita, sons of Prajapati are said to have 
narrated — On one occasion we went to the north for the attainment 
of eternal blm near the milk^ ocean and practised austerities for four 
thousand years, and at the end a voice in the air declared — Well, 
how can you see that great Lord ! In the milky ocean there is a white 
island where there are men possessing the lustre of the moon, who are 
the devotees of the god, .. .and being devoted solely to the god... are ab- 
sorbed in him who is like the (pp. 5-6).^ 

Again, the heaven of this Narayana^’ was Svetadvipa or white 
island. In the Kathasaritsagara (51-19; 21; 28) Naravahanadatta is 
represented to have been carried away to the white island by Devasiddhi 
and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent Sesa and attended by 
Narada and other devotees. In another place in the same work 
(115, 101-3) certain gods are spoken of as having gone to Svetadvipa 
and seen Hari in a house made of great gems, lying on the serpent- 
bed, with Laksmi sitting at his feet. In the Harivamsa (14. 884) it is 
stated that Yogins and Kapilasathkbyas who desire Moksa or final de- 
liverance, go to the white island or Svetadvipa, by reciting the prayer 

^ This idea of N^rSyajaa worshipping a higher deit3y has also been copied by the 
SahajiSs:— 

bR ^ am 

srf<*r B 

I 

® The conception of milky ocean and of eternal blisalis to be specially marked. 
Sadananda Desa, and Kfiira Samndra are perhaps the products of such concep- 
tions. 
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and praise composed by BaliB, Evidently, therefore, Svetadvipa or 
white island is the heaven in which Narayana, spoken of 
sometimes as Hari, dwells. It corresponds to the Vaikuntha of 
Visnu, the Kailasa of Siva, and the Goloka of Gopak Krsna ; and 
to that heaven of Narayana it was that Narada went and saw him, 
and learned from him the monotheistic religion of Vasndeva. (Dr. R. 
'G. Bhandarkar’s Vaisnavism and Saivism, p. 32.) (These stories are 
narrated in the Maliabharata, Santiparvam, Sections 835-4d..) 

It should be observed that the Vaisnava works like the 
Caitanya-Caritimrta, Caitanya-Candrodaya Nafeaka, Amrtarasavali, 
Amrtaratnavali and others have spoken of this sSvetadvipa as the 
highest heaven where the worshippers of Krsna can go. Even the 
Chhtodogya Upanisad, as we have pointed out before, speaks of 
Svetadvipa as the highest heaven of the Astral Plane where lives 
Narayana. It will thus be quite clear that the authors of all these 
works worked on the same principle in locating the heaven of Nira- 
yana. The Sabajias have not coined anything new in this respeet 
but have followed in the footsteps of the earlier Vaisnava writers to 
whom they are undoubtedly indebted for this conception. 

Spieitual Significance. 

The ever-blissful land is said to be situated on the bank of the 
river Viraja, Now, VirajE means without attachment, as used in 
the Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 4, 4. 23, where it is one 

of the qualities of the Supreme Lord. Even an emancipated person, 
by becoming one with God, can become VirajE, i.e,, without attachment. 
This attachment is the cause of the bondage of man in this world. 
So that one who is without attachment, is surely the person who is 
liberated. Even the SahajiEs seem to have worked on this principle. 
In the Nigudhartha-Prakasavall, as I have noted before, it is said 
that Mays lives on the bank of the river Viraja. 

Undoubtedly, this Maya is the cause of attachment, and so, if one 
can cross over Viraji where lives Maya, one can become fr4 from 
attachment, la the description of the Caitanya-Candrodaya Nataka, 
which we have quoted above, the place on the bank of the river 
Viraja is said to have earth, creepers, and groves, all ultra-physical 
(transcendental, divested of material elements, but types of refined 
spiritual productions). This is, therefore, the place which is free from 
the grossness of any kind. Attachment (bondage) of the world can- 
Bot^ therefore, cross the boundary of this place. We thus find that 
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tlie Sahajia eoneeption of a - blissful land on ViraJS is based , upon 
sound spiritual tlieory. . In Act V ■ of _ the same ■ work/,as we have 
quoted abovej Yamuna ' which is another name of ViraJ§y is said to 
be nothing but Brahma melted into water. In , the stories of VirajS 
also the river is said to be a most dearly loved companion ■ of Krana. 
Everywhere we find Viraja associated with sanctity^ and it destroys 
the sins of all creatures and provides for their highest good. 

In’ the Caitanya-Caritamrta, as we have quoted above^, the 
blissful land is said to be on the remote side of the Prakrti, 
beyond the sphere of the Prakrta plane. It is, therefore, without 
attachment ; for union with Prakfti is the cause of creation, and 
so of the bondage of the world. In the Bhagavad-Sandarbha, as we 
have quoted above, the sacred river Viraja is said to be situated 
between Prakrti and Maha Vaikuntha which is a place 
free from rebirth. Now, none but the liberated is free from 
rebirth, so it follows that one who can cross over Viraji, which 
is the limit of Prakrti or attachment, can reach the land of the 
immortal. Even in the Chhandogya Upanisad Vaikuntha which 
is the heaven of the Deva Plane is said to be beyond the Prakrtie 
Plane which extends up to the limit of the Astral Plane. From all 
these authorities it is perfectly clear that Viraja is the limit of 
attachment, and hence the crossing of Viraja has the spiritual 
significance of going beyond the sphere of attachment. This can 
alone be attained by the emancipated. So the conception of Viraja 
is based upon spiritual significance. 

N.B . — The word Vijara of the Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad 
does not materially alter the sense. It means freedom from old 
age, which can only be attained by those who are far advanced in 
spirituality. When a man is born he is bound to be old, but to 
become free from old age is to conquer birth, which is only possible 
for the liberated ones. 

The Idea op Perpetual Bliss. 

Sahajapura, according to the Sahajias, is a land of eternal 
bliss. Now perpetual Joy means complete freedom from sorrow. 
In the first Sutra of the Sathkhya Philosophy it issaid~^^The 
permanent cessation of (the three kinds of) pains is the supreme 
purpose of so, it follows that when a man can attain to this 
stage of spiritual perfection he can no longer be afflicted with 
sorrows of any kind, and hence can enjoy perpetual Joy. Even in 
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th© coneeption of Grod^ unqualified joy /has been made one of the 
three attributes' (Sat/ Citj^ Aiianda) of the Supreme Being, and. it 
is a,; common belief that when a man realises God, he passes into the 
state of . eterDal bliss. The ■ knower of Him- becomes free from ^ 
grief by the grace of God (Katha Up., 2.B0). Again, f^The wise 
leaves behind worldly joy and sorrow, having realised that Supreme 
Being 2-12). He who knows the highest Brahmana becomes 

great. . He crosses over . grief and sin, breaks the fetters of Ms 
liearf:, and becomes immortal (Mundaka Upanisad, 3,2.9). He 
wlio knows the Self overcomes sorrow'^. :. (Chhandogya Up,- 7,1.8), 
Just as a;disc (of gold and silver), covered . with dust, shines full 
of lustre when it, is, well-washed, in; the same way, man, having 
thoroughly, realised the reality of the Spirit,, and^ being: one with 
God, becomes free from . sorrrow, and attains his desired object ^ ■ 
(Svelasvatara Up., 2.14), Quotations of this : nature can be multi- 
plied^ at ease* It is, ■ there£o-re, evident that perpetual bliss can only 
be enjoyed by those who are liberated..; . The idea of Sadananda Desa 
is,, based; upon : this.; conception. : In.- this- respect, the ,-SahaJia cult 
manifests a prominent oharaeteristie of' the. Moksa Dharma. The 
enjoyment of coostaot bliss in heaven is the object of both. 
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[Heeein we aim at saowTNG the natuee of a typical 
Sahajia book,] 

It is a well-known fact that the Sahajias in their religions books 
often make use of what is known as the Sandhja Bhasa^ i.e,, language 
couched in words of obscure meaning. In this respect they have 
adopted the method generally employed by the Tantries in writing 
their religious tenets- Among the earlier Sahajia writers CandidEsa 
did this in a conspicuous degree, and his Ragatmika Padas are all 
written in that language. But there is still another method which 
also found favour with the later Sahajia writers. It is the expres- 
sion of the higher philosophical truth of the religion in a metaphorical 
way in which the real meaning always lies hidden under the garb 
of the most commonplace expressions. Among the post-Caitanya 
Sahajia writers M ukunda Deva GoswimI is specially noted for 
using this method, and his Amrtarasavall, which is, undoubtedly, a 
most important SahajiS book, is entirely written in tbis way. The 
subject is there treated in such an excellent manner that the book 
ranks as one of the most important contributions to the Bengali 
theological literature. A careful study of this book alone will surely 
command respect for the religion which now suffers from popular 
misapprehension and neglect. We shall now try to give a brief 
summary of this book in this place. 

The story is this ; There was a lotus pond under the care of one 
called Sarvadeva who appointed five archers to guai’d it, He had 
also a band of nine followers under the leadership of one called Sava. 
One nighi, this Sava and his nine lieutenants went to steal the 
essence of the lotus in the pond. He was there made a captive 
by the archers, but his nine associates turned back, Sarvadeva one 
day came to them and called for Sava, but on being informed that 
he was lost, he ordered the nine followers to find out Sava on pain of 
death. They searched for him but without success, and at last they 
became Sannyasis on the bank of a river for fear of Sarvadeva, 
One day a beautiful girl came to bathe in the river, when she 
captivated the hearts of all the nine Sannyasis. One among, them 
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followed her^ blit the remain eight began to live on the bank of 
the river as before. Here Savi, disguised in human form j one day 
eame to them and asked the reason of their aseetieism. They told him 
that, they were searching for Sava for fear of Sarvadeva, '^hereupon 
: Sava revealed himself, and the three, among the eight ascetics, went to 
Sarvadeva to inform him about the return of Sava. He came forth- 
with and requested Sava to return to his keeping again, but he 
refused. Thereupon, he went away with the three Sannyasis who 
had gone to call him, while the other five remained with Sava on the 
bank of the river. Here he gave them, a status equal to him in every 
respect. The girl again came to bathe in the river, but this time 
she was followed by all the six. She brought them to her house and 
taught them the principles of the Sahajia religion. The book ends 
with a description of Sahajapura which is the goal of the Sahajias. 

This, in short, is the story. We shall now try to explain the 
spiritual meaning which underlies the allegorical account. 

The work practically begins with a refutation of the doctrine of 
Maya or illusion advocated by Santaraeharyya. 

m] H 

(Tf i 

^ ii 

The sense of the above is conveyed by the following observations 
of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in his review of the doctrine of Sankara- 
eharyya in his work Saivism and Vaisnavism/’ The feelings of 
individuality and other attributes of the animal spirit and the variety 
of the inanimate world owe their origin to a principle of illusion and 
are consequently unreal.^’ The work under review hereinbefore 
says that no one will believe this theory. But why should the 
Sahajias thus try to refute the theory of Sankaraeharyya ? Dr. 
Bhandarkar further says, This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety in the world of the reality and therefore it laid the 
axe at the root of Vaisnavism. The great wish of the southern 
leaders was the overthrow of this doctrine of illusion.^’ That there 
was a conflict : going on between the advocates of this doctrine of 
illusion and the ^ aisnava saints even in the sixteenth century, can be 
guessed from the plates of Sadasivaraya executed in the Saka Samvat 
H78 corresponding to 1556 A. D, In these inscriptions, the receiver 
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of the grant is said to be, “ Mayavadi-manogarva-bhedine,”f.e., “ one 
who breaks the pride of mind of those who maintain the doetcine of 
illusion, * 

It is thus evident that Sahajias, like the earlier aivocitors of 
Vaisnavism, had the necessity of refuting the theory of ^ankaraehavya 
for the purpose of establishing their own creed. 

Then to come to the story itself: — 


^5t5f 1 


or 


^Mn a pond in this world there bloomed a lofcus._ The essenoe pf 
the flower filled the lank and overflowed both the banks. The part 
o£ the part of one who prevents .shame gets something, but the rest 
flows in a stream white as swan."^' Tfie meinipg of this passage will 
be. quite clear from a reference to the following extracts from 
Candidas 

WRl 1 

(Sftsf « 


and 


^ ^ '21^ I 

Sit?^ 11 


So, this Sarovara is the pond of Rasa or love and the lotus 
stands for mind. The pai’t of the part (grandchild) of one who 
prevents shame is Kamadeva or the God of love, who is the son of 
Kr§na and who again is the son of ^he chief God of the Sahajias who 
is here identified with the Vaisnava conception of Mabavisnu frqm 
whom Krsna himselff is said to have originated. It is undoubtedly 

|#|34gr|a|>ih^ja ladioa, Yol. IT, p. 6. _ 
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admitted by philosophers that this worldly love is merely a shadow of 
divine love, and this is metaphorically expressed in the above passage. 

I 

II 

f ®! I 

^'«ii fm\ f£9i?r ?jf II 

51511 I 

?i5i CTHI c^tal ’Tl^^ftJi b??l II 

«9'5 C’R I 

or, 

The lotus, the Rasa, and the pond all long for Sarvadeva, who tastes 
the essence as soon as the flower blooms. He appointed five guards who 
were ordered to protect this essence, and then he went to his own abode. 

Now, who are the Sarvadeva and the five guards ? Sarvadeva 
is ParamatmS or Supreme Soul « and the five guards are the five 
elements, le., earth, air, fire, water and sky, which, according to the 
Hindu idea, compose the human body.^ 

So the truth stripped of the allegory is simply this.— This human 
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"Of. ^ 

Savi was at the head of nine followers who one day went to 
' steal (the essence of the' lotus pond).” Now, who are this Savi and 
his nine lieutenants ? Sava represents the human soul or 

■ Jlvatingj^ and hk . nine followers are the nine senses.^ . That the 
individual soul, ' releasing itself from the keeping of the Supreme 
Soul, went to enjoy the essence of the lotus lake, when he 

V In Nigiidharthaprakil^vall ( ) the allegory is explained 

.in the following way ; — 

5}’®'!^ ^5(51 \ 

cnm ii 

'iit c'srt^r^ wm i 

^ II 

■ i.e., 

Sava was born from SarvadevS, and the nine followers were born from SavS, but 
all the ten were doing the work of SarvadevS. In the G-itS, we have 

. Chapter XV, Sloka VII. 

The individual soul is a part of mine in this world. 

Again — 

Chapter XV, Sloka XV. 

i,e*f 

1 enter the created beings in the form of JivStma, etc., etc. 

In the Ramanuja system, we have — The individual soul and the insensate 
world are the attributes of the Supreme Soul. They constitute his body and thus 
they, with the conti’olling inward Supreme Soul, constitute one entity called 
Brahman.” — Dr. Bhandarkar’s Tai§navism. 

The relation between the individual soul and the Supreme Soul is also discussed 
in the SvetSsvatara tJpani§ad (1. 10). 

The derivation of the word Indriya also points out the relation between Jivatmi 
and the senses. 

® The nine followers are the nine senses, of which five are outer senses, other- 
wise called the organs of perception, i.e., eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin j but the 
other four are the inner senses, otherwise called the organs of consciousness, f.c,, 
mind, egoism, intelligence and heart. That the nine followers are to be interpreted 
in this way is also supported by a subsequent passage of the text itself. When 
SavS was forsaken by his nine followers, he is said to have been free from the evil 
influences of two kinds, one inward or mental, and the other outer or physical. 
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■was caught within the clutches of the five elements, figuratively 
illUstnites tlie truth advocated by the earlier Vaisnava saints to the 
effect that the creation begins at the desire of enjoyment experienced 
by the Supreme God "who is then born in the form of individual soul 
and develops in the form of the existing universe. The individual 
sduli which, before creation, remains wholly submerged in the 
Supreme Soul, separates itself as soon as the Supreme One feels 
the desire of enjoyment. Fi-om this desire truly begins the creation, 
which the saint ^ankaraeharjya calls illusion, but the Vaisnavas 
accept as a means of tasting divine love. 

Then, when the soul thus became a captive within the confines of 
the human body, it passed- through a process of evolution. 


'srtisrt?! w i 

^st ^ cm I 

Jrt?l fwe wm ii 

tff I 

^ '5!W?r ^ cm II 


He released himself through his own exertions. So long he 
unnecessarily remained a captive, only for want of self-eonseionsness. 
Ages went past in this state, and he suffered the oppression of the 
demon Maya or illusion. When the ever-joyful moon (of conscious- 
n^s) arose (in his mind) he got clear of darkness (ignorance), both 
inner and outer. * 


The brief summary of this is that a man remains in a state of 
rtivity, so long a:s the spiritual* eonScidukness does not arise in his 
udi, and in this condition he falls a prey to the evil influences of 
!f#e, but when true knowledge dawns upon him, bis captivity peases 
J he becomes free. This phildSophieW triith is expressed by the 
^ory of the ^^ivity of SavS and his spiritual emancipation, 
hen. he, however, succeeded in making himself free from the 
idagCj he went to train the senses that bad forsaken him. But let 
see in what condition they; were after they had left Savi. 
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m ’tt'ipl ^0? art ’It^r OT’?‘?taf II 

JWf 'srf^ ^cf^l II 
jfSi jpsi ^ ®itf%»l I 

JiMSJ 512^^^ 3?^ II 

^ Apc? ?Wc9ff II 
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The nine others went to their abode, and kept themselves confined 
in the house for fear (of SarvadevS) to whom they did not go (to 
inform him about the captivity of Sava). At this time Sarvadeva 
came there and called for Sava. The nine followers came out of their 
hiding place with cloth round their neck (by way of submission) and 
told him about the loss of Sava. He told them that he was as if 
dead for want of Sava and requested them to find him out and save 
bis life. They were also threatened with death if they failed to do so. 

So, the nine senses begiah to search for Sava or Jivatma under the 
command of Sarvadeva or Paramatma, That the Supreme God 
conducts men in the path of religion, is an idea which is 
referred to in the Hindu religious books, and which has now 
become a pet theory with the devoted people.^ Moreover, 
the anxiety of Sarvadeva for Sava is here quite significant. It 

Ghaptfer X, Slokag, 10, II. 

In Sloka XXXII of the same Chapter, Kri§ga' says that H© is 

ftWTftk ! 

Also r 

Gita, Chapter X, Sloka XXXYIII. ^ 

In Mundaka Upahisacl (III. 2. 3) and in the Katha ITpani^ad (11, 23) there are 
verses to the effect that God is to be attained by him whom th© Supreme Soul 
faroarSk 
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describes the relation o£ Jivatraa with Paramafcma,* which, 
has been so beautifu% discussed in the Upanisads. Jlvatm5 is 
dependent upon Faramatma for its existence, but the ParamatmS, on 
the other hand, is also dependent upon JivStma, for the latter is/the 
only medium through which the former can act. 

Then the nine senses searched for Sava for a long time, but 
without success. At last they became Sannyasis on the bank of a 
river.® The description of this river shows that it is nothing but 
what is called the Dharma Nadi or the current of religion. 
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A moiitttain encircles the river, and in front of the mountain there 
is a deep bay which holds valuable articles available only to those who 
know how to dive. In the slopes of the river on either side, there are 
hilloeks of sand, but the bed of the river contains nothing but mud, 
Mercliants trade on the river on boats .which look beautiful. Chaste 
women have their charm enhanced when they bathe in the river. Some 
people Jump into the bay for wealth, but they get only sin instead. 

Here the mountain and sands represent the difficulties that 
overtake a traveller on the path of religion. The metaphor of 
merchants suggests the fact that there are people in this world who 
trade on religion. Those who adopt religion for the sake of wealth, 
or feign to be pious for mercenary motive, become beset with sin. 
Herein we have a picture of various religious activities. 

Then one day a beautiful girl came to bathe in the river. Her 
beauty captivated the hearts of the nine ascetics, one of whom followed 
her. He swooned on the way by looking back, but the girl came to 
him and revived him with her own energy.^ He was then taken to 
her abode and given shelter. . » 

The girl here represents love and the one who followed her is 
mind.^ But there is one peculiarity in this pursuit. By looking 
behind, the man swooned on the way. This swoon represents one 
special characteristic of love advocated by the Sahajias. A devotee 
should sacrifice everything for love. ^ He should rise above the 
limitations of society and disregard public opinion in the pursuit of 
love. But if he hesitates for any of these considerations, he is 
a dead man so far as the spiritual love is concerned. Looking 
behind ’’ means that in the pursuit of love, the man hesitated in his 
course owing to the clamour of the world, but finally the call of love 
triumphed. This is to be understood by the allegory as to how he 
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'swooned and: then reviv^^ This is also supported by other passages 
.of the. text, and GaacJ^dasa'also expresses the s^me view.^ 

The* remaining eight senses remained on the bank of the river as 
before.: After some time, Sava came , to them in . the disguise of a 
humn.n being and asked them the reason of their asceticism. 
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c«»f '5C5 II 

i.e., 

He asked them who was the object of their meditation and what 
god they were worshipping on the bank of that river. They answered 
that they knew nothing of the kind. He said that if they did not 
know the reason, why then were they living in the wood forsaking their 
home. They answered that they were doing so for fear of Sarvadevi. 

This conversation reveals an important chapter of the Sahajia 
doctrine. The performance of idol worship and sacrifices and the 
observance of asceticism have underlying them the fear of Go<|, 
which induces men to undergo all sorts of austerities in order to 
escape punishment. But the Sahajias, on the other hand, take to 
love for spiritual emancipation. This love is a natural tendency 
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of the mind and it is bereft of all fears. They thus condemn the reli- 
gion of fear or at least call it a very crude form of religion. It is 

for this reason that they say, 


and 


5tf? 

veil I 

5'it5rf5! I 


leave the course laid down by the Sastras and follow the -way 

of love. 

In this view of matters, the Sahajiyas exactly preach the same 
tenets as the Vaisnavas. 

The Sava revealed himself to the eight ascetics, three of whom 
went to Sarvadeva to inform him about the return of Sava. He 
came and requested Sava to return to his keeping, but he refused to 
go. Thereupon he went away with the three ascetics, while the 
other five remained with Sava.^ 

The three Sannyasis who went with Sarvadeva are the three 
remaining inner senses, namely, heart ( ), egoism, and intelli- 

gence. Of the four inner senses, mind had gone with the girl ( love 
personified), now the rest were taken by Sarvadeva. The significance 
of this statement becomes quite clear when we remember that, 
according to the Vaisnava conception, God has a wonderful self- 
multiplying power, which is called his Vaibhavaviiasa. By this 
He divided Himself into four Vyuhas, of / which Pradjumna is 
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identified OTtk.miiid ^ coin’espondingy’t^ the Saiiikhya Buddiii or 
intelligence^ -and Aniraddha^ with egoism' or eonsciousness. In the 
Caitanya Garitamrta there is a clear and elaborate deseription of . 
this, religious speeulation. But this Vaibhavavil^sa is quite different 
from the MS,dhuryyavdl4sa which he adopted in .Vrajadliama and 
which found its fall manifestation in Caitanyadeva. As the 
Sahajiyas are the followers of this MMhuiyyabh^vaj it is quite 
natural that they should ignore the necessity of intelligence^ mind 
and egoism for- the realisation of God, which is more the work of 
the brain than of the heart. The entire speoulations of the Upanisads 
are of this class and it is well-known that they have complicated the 
matter to a great extent. But the Sahajiyas follow what they call 
the path of, love, which makes the approach to God easier. It is for 
this reason that they do not rely on the work of intelligence. 

The five ascetics who remain with SavA. are the five organs of 
perception, namely, eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin. Sav^ now 
undertook the training of these senses. For, 

*i«rl 'STfc? ^grl Tw "sffi i 

, , 5!i mi II 

c’tc®! ’Tf^l II 

: : • ’Tcsf 5(1^ II 

. tww I 

II 

. He (Savd) knows , the place wher^ the girl lives, but he cannot 
go there as he has the five senses with him. No one can go there 
without being free from the evil tendencies, otherwise he meets with 
death. The soul is by nature , immutable, but he is associated 
with five senses, and therefore he cannot go. Within a few days 
he gave to them a status equal to him in every respect, so that they 
became one in mind and speech. 

That the soul is immutable is a well-known Vedantie theory, the 
echo of which is found in these passages. In the Gita we find that 
the Jiv^tmA. is always associated with five senses and does not forsake 
them even when it leaves the human body, but carries them with 
it when it enters a new form>*,y. 
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The trainin.sr of these senses is an essential condition for advaiiee* 
menfc on spiritaal path, whieb is also clearly set forth in the GitaJ 
The first work of SavH was devoted to this task, and when this was 
effected, he was then fit for joarney towards the spiritual goal. 

The girl again came to bathe in the river, but this time she was 
followed by all the six. Oh the way they hesitated to advance, 
whereupon the girl went alone to her' house and sent' the first 
captive, whom she had taken long before, to conduct the six Sannylsis 
to her.® He came by following a zigzag course and when they 
met, the following conversation took place between them 
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Bharata asked them where they had come from, and they replied thAfe 
they were out on an errand to yisit the sacred, places and meant to 
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see all the Tirthas that eoan try held. Bharata said that there were 
n& .sacred places in that country, ■ besides, the people there did not 
observe prescribed custom. They said that they had nothing to do 
with eiistom, they had simply come to hide themselves for fear of 
Sarvaclev^. . When he heard this, Bharata made a quick return. 

Then the girl came to them and asked them where Bharata 
was. : They said that they v^^ere no respeetors of castes and custom 
themselves, but as Bharata was a man who did so, he could not 
reasonably have anything to do with them.^ 

Bharata is here said to be a follower of zigzag course. It is not the 
easy path adopted by the Sahajiyas, but a circuitous way as chalked 
out by the rules of the Sasfcras, which is later on called the way 
of Sad^eira. This Sad^c^ra means the time-honoured custom 
observed in India according to the prescribed rules of Manu and 
Purana,^ Though Bharata had become a convert to the Bhakti cult, 
yet he adhered to the time-honoured custom, and hence he could not 
become a true Sahaji}4. That he still fled for fear of Sarvadev^ 
shows that he was even then under the influence of conventions and 
prejudices common to the people. 

What then followed is very important. Bharata did not return 
to the abode of the girl, but went to a forest where he wrote Agama- 
sAra, a religious book dealing with the doctrines of Siva and 
PArvati.^ This shows as if the Bhakti cult, wliieb the Sahajiyas follow, 
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bears resemblance to the religioas principle of a sect of the SaivaSj 
with this difference that the latter^ while professing the waj of lo¥ej 
still bind themselves with the duties of castes and the rules prescribed 
hj the Sastras; but the Sahajijis entirely disregard these praetiees. 
This is a very im]3ortant suggestion as to the comparative study of 
the two religions^ which further research will clear up. 

The six ascetics were then taken to her abode by the girl and 
admitted into the paradise of the Sahajiyas. 

Zv.E. — III the Vaisnava Scriptures, the Vaidhi and the Rag5.nngi 
also form a subject of speeiilatioii — and a far greater stress is given 
on the latter as the best means of reaching the ultimate goal of 
the soul. These theories and speculations might have been intro- 
duced by the Sahajiyas into their cult from the Vaisnava " Scriptures, 
or the Vaisnavas might have adopted them from the Sahajiya princi- 
ples which were current in the country from an ancient time. It is, 
however, clear that the F^ahajiyas, thoiigdi professing equality in 
social ranks, do not venture to violate the eonventional distribution 
of castes, but wdien they meet under their Guru in their nocturnal 
meetings, they throw away their mask altogether and absolutely 
discard all easte-eonsiderations. This is implied by their familiar 
tenet 
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1. . 1, RATNASARA. University manuscript No. 1111, Substance^ 

Country-made paper, 14x5 inches in size. Folia, 191. Lines 9 in a page. 
Character, Bengali. Date of script, 1267 B, S. corresponding to 
1860 A, D. 

2, Author, Krsnadasa who describes . himself as the follower 
of Rupa and Raghu NatliA It is doubtful whether he is the same 
person who wrote the celebrated Caitanya Caritamrta in 1615 
A. D., though he asserts, in many plaees in this book, that he 
wrote the Caitanya Caritamrta.^ 

8. The book is divided into twenty chapters, all written in 
Payara Verses, The author has thus summarised the book by 
narrating the subject treated in each chapter : — 

I have written the book Rataasara in twenty chapters. In the 
First Chapter I have treated about the subject of Riga (intense 
love), in the Second I have dealt with the two theories of 
Aropa, (i) spiritual culture in mind, («V) spiritual culture in body. 
In the Third I have localised the whole universe in the different 
parts of the human body. The Fourth Chapter deals with Prema 
(love); while the Fifth about the secrets of the human body. The 
Sixth deals with mind and the Seventh about Campaka. The Eighth 
explains fifteen iSlokas (of Bhagavata about the love of Radha) 
while the Ninth deals with the ordinary and spiritual meaning of 
the love of Radha. The Tenth deals with Raga or love, and the 
Eleventh explains seventeen Slokas (of Caitanya Caritamrta 

' \ 
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dealing with the ineamatioa of . Caitaoja). The Chapters Twelfth^ 
Thirfceeiithj Fourteenth, and the Fifteenth deal with the four stages of 
Caitaiija^s life* The Sixteenth explains the significance of the three 
alphabets forming the word Sahaja, the Seventeenth deals with the 
fate of ordioarj man in this world wdiile the Eighteenth aboi.it the 
teachings of Sanatana. The Nineteenth deals with the theory of 
total destructioHj while the Twentieth about natural religion/®^ 

Chapter I. Raga is said to be superior to Bhakti. The idea that 
God is all-powerful and infinitely superior to man, fills the mind with 
Bhakti, but not with love wdiieh can alone bind soul to soul. When 
Krsna desired to know how deeply he was loved by Raclhi., he 
incarnated himself in Caitanya Deva and showed to the world how 
God ,is to be loved with the passion of a ■ woman. ITiis is called 
Raga, the culture of which is advocated by the Sahajiyas. 

Chapter IL Aropa or spiritual culture in the company of woman. . 
This can be done either bj^ training the senses in the company of 
women as was done by Vidyapatl, Candi Ddsa, Joydeva and others, 
or by training the faculties of mind as was demonstrated by Narahari 
Dasa of i^rikhanda. 

Chapter III, All the objects of the world are localised in human 
body, the fire in the stomach, air in the nose, the oceans in the head, 
throat, breast etc., fourteen worlds in the arms, feet etc. etc, and so forth. 

Chapter IV, About Prema. It points out the difference between 
Kama and Prema. Kama is like iron, while Prema is gold. It further 
deals with Samaoya, SMharani and Samarfcha Ratis. These ideas have 
been borrowed from books like Caitanya Caritamrta, Bhakti- 
rasamrta-Sindhii,' etc. 

Chapter V. It deals with the spiritual significance of AstM, 
Sandhi, Bindu, etc., the psycho-physical elements which make up the 
human body. 
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Chapter VI deals with miad. It discards* Vaidhi Bhaktijt and 
advocates R§ganiigi, speaks about the organs of senses/ and descri- 
bes Paramatma. 

Chapter VII deals with the origin of Campaka which is identified 
with Radha representing the highest emotion of Joy, which is an 
attribute of God-bead. 

Chapter VIII explains fifteen Slokas of Bliagavata dealing with 
the love of Ridhi. 

Chapter IX explains the ordinary and spiritual meaning 
of . the love of R^adha maintaining that it is the symbol of 
Riganuga love. 

Chapter X deals with Raga under various classifications, such 
as, Sakhi Raga, Parama Sakhi RSga, Porna Sakhi Riga, etc., etc. 

Chapters XI — XV deal with the incarnations of Caitanya 
and his life following the authority of the Vaispava works, 
like Caitanya Caritamrta, Bliagavata, etc., etc. 

Chapter XVI says that Sahaja means heavenly pleasure, 
and incidentally deals with the three stages of Prabarta, Sidliaka 
and the Siddha. The Prabarta stage begins with the initiation, 
followed by the Sadhaka-stage in which the devotee works under 
the guidance of the Guru, the Siddha stage begins when he gets 
spiritual insight. 

Chapter X VII deals with the punishments that are inflicted upon 
man for his evil acts, and says that the recitation of the name of 
Hari is the only way to salvation. 

Chapter XVIII points out the inferiority of Vaidhi Bhakti in 
the form of a discussion between Sanatana and Rupa, 

Chapter XIX first describes the process of creation, and then of 
destruction and re-creation in the form of a dialogue between Sanatana 
and Bupa, It has followed the Pauranik theory in this matter. 

deals with natural love.' There are three kinds 
of love, ordinary, lustful and real. The first turn do not last 
long, while the third, which is deep love, becomes identified with the 
nature of the lovers and it never dies. 

^ Tbe Vaidhi Biiakti is that Spiritual devcytiom which grows graduallj in the 
human mind by following the canons laid down in Script ores. 

d TheBaganuga absolutely discards all rules and canons of the Ssstras and 
follows its own course impelled by the ardour of love. 
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author seems to have 'been iniueuced by the writings 
of earlier poets^ f 01 % at the end of each Chapter he writes something 
like— This second eiiapter of Ratnasira is the translation of ■: Aropa 
Tattm of Rasamava.^’ ^ 

II. 1. Agama Grantha. University Manuseript No. 1144. 
Substance^ country-made paper^ 14x5 inches in size. Folia^ 10. 
Lines^ 10 on a page. Character, Bengali, Date of script, 1075 B.S. 
corresponding to 1668 A. D. The verses are Payira throughout. 
The book is not divided into different chapters, 

2. Authort The name of the author is not given. In the 
colophon the author simply describes himself as “ fpf the 

humble worshipper of B-adha and Krsna. It is doubtful whether 
this can be taken to mean Jugala Das, and a name thus 
ascribed to the unknown author. 

8. The book is written in the form of a dialogue between ^iva 
and Parvati. They were seated on the mountain of Kailisa when 
Parvati asked Siva about the worship of Radha and Krsna. ^iva said 
that Had ha and Ki-sna should not be considered as possessed of two 
different bodies. In fact the two in union form an undivided whole, 
and cannot be separated. The whole universe was produced from them, 
Siva said that he himself was a worshipper of RadhS and Krsna, 

Then Parvati asked, If Radha Krsna is Purna Brahma, then 
what is the reason that the people worship various gods instead of 
taking shelter in Krsna alone/’ 

Siva said that he was responsible for this. He was instructed, by 
Hari to preach various doctrines by speaking ill of Him (Hari), 
He did this, and thus grew different religions, the followers of which 
must go to hell. In this way the superiority of the Vaisnava religion 
overall other faiths was established. 

Then follow discussions about the love amours of Radha and 
Krsna in Vrindibana, about the reason of various incarnations of 
Krsna in different ages, about the birth of R^dha and Viraja, on 
account of a quarrel among them, in the forms of Radha and Candr^- 
vail in Vrindibana, about the inearnation of Caitanya with the 
body of Radha and the soul of Krsna. 

Notes . — In page IV of this book, Parvati is said to belong to 
the Sahajiya section of the human beings, ^and in page VI, there is 

1 % 
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a. diseussioi about :S,?akiyS and Parakiyi in defence -of the eharaeter 
of 'Eidhi. , . 

■ IIL .1«, AmritaraBa¥all. University Manuscript No. 577* Subs- 
tance^ country-made paper, 1.^x5 inches in size. Folia 16/ Lines 9 
in a page. Character, Bengali* The script is not dated, only the 
data of the month is given and not the year of composition. It 
was written on the 17th day of Bhadra. The verses are generally 
Payara, but - Tripad! has also been used in some places. 

2, Author. The book was not -actually written by Mukunda 
Disa, as has been noted in the Viswa Kosha, VoL XXI, page 349. 
The following history of composition, as given by the author, 
seems to show that the book _was written by a. disciple of Mukunda 
Disa under his instruction 

^^When Krsna Dasa Kaviraj Goswami was requested to write 
a book (perhaps about Gaitaoya) he refused on the ground that he 
was incompetent. Thereupon Nitai consoled him and said 

that he would write the book under inspiration from Caitanya 

Deya. So he wrote the book (most probably, Caritamrita) as he 
was_ tnade to write under divine inspiration. While writing this 
bpqkj he got the scent of the Sahajiya doctrine. He was very 

eager to write about Sahajiya, but he was prevented by Nitai to 

do SO. Then he touched upon Sahajiya in the Bhaktikalpalatika, 
while in the Caitanya Caritamrita he gave but a brief allegorical 
summary of the doctrine. In Premaratnavali he was going to 
give a clearer exposition to this religion, but he swooned, when h© 
dreamt that Nitai came to him and gave him permission to write 
about the SahajiyS. He was afterwards fortunate in getting the per- 
mission of Rupa Goswami also. Rupa learnt the doctrine from 
Caitanya and taught it to Eaghunath Dasa, who advised Mukunda 
Deva to write about it. Mukunda wrote a book and gave it to me, 
but as I could not understand it, I returned it to him. Thereupon, 
he rendered it into easy Pajara, and caused the book to be written 
by giving the pen in my hand. 

m II 
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. This shows that the disciple wrote under inspiration from his 
Guru Mukunda Deva. The following couplet confirms this belief 

Miikunda Goswami said, ^ I am telling* you about the Sahajiya 
doctrine, you should write by way of annotations, ’ ^ This shows 
that Mukunda Deva was giving instruction in the form of Slokas, 
which were explained by his disciple in this book.^’ 

Again in , the invocations of this book we find I bow down to 
Mukunda who dispelled my doubts, 

It looks odd to think that Mukunda bowed down to himself, 
and we are, therefore, of opinion that the book was written by one 
of his disciples under his instructions.. 

" The Sahajiyas are very eager to prove that Krsna Dasa 

Kaviraj, Raghiinath Das, Riipa and other noted Vaisnavas were 
Sahajiyas. We are, therefore, of opinion that in the history of com- 
position of this book as noted above, an attempt has been made by the 
author to trace the smell of Sahajiya doctrine in the writings of 
these pious Vaisnavas, It is doubtful whether they actually wrote 
about the subject. 

3. The whole book is written in the form of an interesting 
allegory. Sarvadeva was the owner of a lotus pond which he 
guarded by five archers. Sava was at the head of a band of nine 
other thieves, and they all went to steal in the pond. There Sava 
was made a captive while the nine others fled. They searched for 
Sava, but could not find him. At last they became Sanoyasis on 
the bank of a river. One day a girl of exquisite beauty came there, 
and she was followed by one of the nine thieves. He swooned on 
the way^ but was revived by the girl who took him to her house. 
In the meantime Sava got free and came to his companions waiting 
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on the river bank. When they recognised him, five of' them went 
to. Sarvadeva to inform him about- the arrival of Sava. He eame 
to Sava and requested him to go to his keeping but he refused. 
Thereupon, Sarvadeva went away with the three thieves, while the re-* 
maioing five began to live with Sava who trained them. The woman 
again came to bathe in the river and was followed by all the six. 
They reached her house and were admitted into the inner apart- 
ments after proper test and training. 

A^oie , — -The story is a philosophical one. Sarvadeva represents 
Paramafcma or the Supreme God, while Sava stands for Jivatma or 
human soul. The nine thieves are the nine senses of which five are 
outer, i,e,y organs of work, while the remaining three are inner, i.e,^ 
the organs of mind. The girl represents love who in turn captivated 
the ten thieves. The whole story is an allegory to explain the 
struggles of human soul to be united with the Supreme Soul or God 
through love. In the story the author clearly points out that nothing 
can be got by austerities until the senses are trained, and divine love 
takes possession of the soul. (See App, A.) 

The book incidentally refers to the Tantrie doctrine. The 
first thief who followed the girl is said to have written his own 
history in Agamasara which was composed in the form of a dialogue 
between Siva and Durga.^ 

IV. 1. Amritaratnavall. University Manuscript No, 595. 
Substance, country-made paper, 11^x54 inches in size. Folia, 
2-18. Lines, 12 in a page. Character, Bengali, The script is dated 
1206 B. S. corresponding to 1799 A. D. The verses are generally 
Payara, but Tripadi has also been used in some places. See App. A. 

2. Author. Authorship is attributed to Mukunda Dasa, who, as we 
have seen in the Amritarasavall, was a disciple of Raghunath Dasa 
Goswami who was a contemporary of Caitanya, Rupa and Sanatana. 
He was a noted Sahajiya writer, and the authorship of Siddhanta 
Q^androdaya, Deha Nirnaya, (^amatkara (^andrika, and a few others, 
is attributed to him. 

^ m I 
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S, The book ellieflj deals with a description of various ponds 
and lotuses in the psyeho-phjsiological plane of the homan body... 
It begins with a discussion of Rasa^ Rati and Riipaj and shows 
how they are interrelated. Then we find bow a worshipper should 
pass through the different stages of spiritual culture. At irst he 
should be initiated before a Guru and act according to his advice. 
This is called the preliminary stage.' He should then practise with 
the maniras he receives from his Guru at the time ■ of initiatioiij, 
and also perform various pious acts according to the dictates of' the 
Guru. Asakti will thus grow in his mind, which will gradually lead 
to Riga, and Prema. Then the author lays stress upon the know- 
ledge of human body, without which, he asserts, nothing can be 
performed in the sphere of mystic enlture. There are four corners 
of the body guarded by four deer. There are also four ponds in the 
body, namely, Kama, Mina, Prema and Aksaya. , Paramatmi or 
the Supreme Soul lives in the Aksaya pond on a thousand petalled 
lotus which is situated in the inverted position. This idea has been 
taken from the Tantras where the Aksaya pond is spoken of as 
the Sahasrara Caekra. According to the author, the mystic prac- 
tices should begin from the Kama pond which is situated in the 
lower part of the body. Here lives Ji vat m a, human soul. The 
object of mystic practices is to effect an union of Jivatma with the 
Supreme Soul which lives in the Aksaya pond over the head. 

V. I, Deha Nimaya. University Manuscript No. 618. 
Substance, country-made paper, 11x5 inches in size. Foliaj 16. 
Lines, II in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is ' dated 
1*259 B, S, corresponding to 1852 A. D. The verses are PaySra 
throughout with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

2. Author. The name of the author in not given, but thus 
far it can be known that he is the follower of Kasturi Manjari 
who is one of the twelve Sakhis of Radha. It was the custom of the 
Sahajiyas to adopt one of these Sakhis as their spiritual guide, and 
the author in this book speaks about himself in no other term than 
that he is the follower of the Sakhi Kasturi Manjari.^ 

8, The author speaks about the superiority of the Parakiji 
mode of worship over the Svakiya system. By following the latter 
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one goes to Goloka, while a follower of the former goes to ever- 
lasting Vrindavana wliieh is said to be moeh above the Goloka, 
It should be noted that the Parakiyi mode of worship is the pet 
theory with the Sahajiyas and hence they support it with arguments. 
The author, then deals with the psycho-physiology of the human body* 
Here again comes the theory of ponds. According to the author 
of this book^ Maoa pond is situated at the middle part of the body 
from where two legs originate. Labanga Manjari was bom in 
this pond. The two legs are like two stems of the lotus-like feet. 
Then comes the Middle ponds at the navel. It is the seat of the 
five kinds .of airs, called Prana, Apana, Vyaaa, Samana and Udana. 
They live in five houses which have only one door where there is an 
elephant representing dark ignorance. Then comes the hundred- 
petalled lotus at the heart wherein is situated the Ksira pond. Then 
there is a lotus in the throat, and one in the mouth where there are 
both honey and poison. The author is indebted to the Tantras for 
these ideas. The ponds have been located mostly in the places of 
the Tantric Cakras. Then follows a subtle description about ^4 
ghats^ seven islands, seven oceans, etc., etc.,1 in the human body. 
These are the things of abnormal physiology, and we have no choice 
but to take them as they are described. 

VI, (a) TJpasana Patala. University Manuscript No. 557, 
Substance, country-made paper, 14 X 5 inches in size. Folia, eight. 
Lines, eleven in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 11)69 
B. S, corresponding to 1662 A. D. The verses are Payara through- 
out with occasional quotations of Sanskrit couplets from various 
Vaisnava works. 

(b) Narottama Dasa is the author of the book. In the colophon 
he puts himself as the friend of Ramachandra Kavirij. ^ 

(c) The beginning : — 

51^5 1 %5rt?f5afs i 'etts'® 

^<*11 1 t Iw’fl c®n?i 

($tt^ '^■p( >I?| ^ \ f '5(^1 


^ csjtn CsrtiR'tJi I 
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The end:— . 

JOT I 

fSF’iWebf 1%srfJr^ i 

JR Jitn ^jrrata«i?iR 

jft? ®iJrr?iti‘i?t»f =Tt? ^^tntfl i ^§lirf5(tf^-Bi«t 

<2f1%i 

(d) The book deals with the subject of worship, as the name 
of the work signifies. The poet begins by identifyia.g Caitanya 
and his companions with Krsna and his associates. Thus Baladev 
is said to have been incarnated in Nityananda, Krsna in Caitanya 
Deva and so forth. In dealing with the anaours of RSdha and 
Krsna, the poet puts up a nice description on the basis of 
Sahajiya ideal : — 

JRSf UiR? fJil Ji^ Bt^ft I 
II 

f¥^?[ fW I 

Rt’TfW II 

^ ^ Ilf . 

JI^ W JtW I 

JJW CSf^JR II 

^ Jl^ I 

TOT ^ %eR| II 

Then the poet laments that the evil passions have kept him in 
the darkness of ignorance. The selfish motive Hama should be 
given lip and works should be done by giving up all desires. This 
is the mode of worship by which God can be attained, 

VII. (fij) Gumsisya Saihvada Upasana Tattva. University 
Manuscript No. 558. Substance, country-made paper, 13jx44 
inches in size. Folia, six. Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali, 
The script is dated 1069 B. S. corresponding to 1662 A. D. The 
verses are Payara throughout with occasional Sanskrit quotations, 

(6) The author of the book is Narottama Dasa who puts him- 
self as a disciple of Lokanith . Dasa , ■ ■ 

§lCTrllRt<f EOT W I 

W OTPT sfiRtOT a 
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(-) The beginning 

JidlJ ^ 

^■srfTOJi I 

3=R II 

<«! ^ <ii¥ Jrifils I (Strsrt'Si ’?tf ^1%® i 

Pt?' ’TOf I cw c^rt^ftfSn a 

The ead :— 

ilprhfJTT'ir "I??!!? '5rl%5TH i 

m f^si ft^r II 

^ W*r5I ’T'Xsi? B 1^^‘s 

Tf^utTri I ^ ^c'^sTitn ^o^TtN 

^^'SrR5t*? ^1 I ^%t«(t^ ^ <2t% I RCRf^^ II 

(d) The book has been written in the form of dialogues between 
a Guru and his disciple. The subject dealt with is about worship 
and the object of worship. This problem is solved by asserting that 
Krana as born in Vrindavana should be worshipped with love as 
was done by Radha and her companions. 

VIII (a) Svarnpa Varnana. University manuscript No. 559» 
Substancej, country-made paper, 13 x4i inches in size. Folia, seven. 
Lines, eleven in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 10?1 
B. S. corresponding to 1664 A.D, The verses are Payara throughout. 

{b) The author of the book is Krsna Dasa who bows to the 
feet of Rupa and Eaghunath. 

^ Ri»r ! 
w ^ B 

(c) The beginning : — 

1 I ^ m i 

m (5f')^ II ^ 5?^£l3l I 

^^nYr!jTt<*r ’W ^ rh i 

f^TPT II 


The end : — 
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crf^JTfw? I 1^5? '35? ^fs?srf^ 

m W— 5=It^si ^ SR 3Tm i >5 

'Si-Wll 

(rl) The whole book is devoted to the identification of the 

eoiQ panions of Radlia with the associates of Caitaiija Deva. Towards 
the end there is a discossioo about Parakija holding Rapa Goswimi 
responsible for the propagation of the idea : — 

i2t5^Tl II 

IX. (a) Giinatamika. University maimseript No, 560, Substance^ 
country-made paper, I2x 4| inches in size. .Folia, four. Lines, tea in 
a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1071 B. S., corres- 
ponding to 1666 A. D. The book is written in prose throughout. 

(5) The name of the author is not mentioned in the book. 

(a) The beginning : — 

I c?rtr<nw! 

c^1 fif! ^rpT 1 

The end : — 

Tm 'srtatif I ^tr^fsi 'srt»t? i 'srtnw fwi 

^f5f! <2t^ Cf f '®W5T Cf^ I <2f^# i?tt^ '«)tJ5f5n 

r[^ I ^JTSI I 5Tf^ I JISIM: II 

3T^ •>& ?ti5T ot^ p?:? 

<2t’lW^ 1 

(i) This book also deals with the descriptions of the companions 
of Radha, as will be evident from the quotations from the beginning 
of the book noted above, the development of various emotions, and 
their classifications are also treated in details. 

N. J.— There is another Giinatmika manuscript in the University 
marked with the serial No. 600. The colophon of that book 
states— 

irf*t 1 

The subjects treated in these two books are not identical. 

(Fide seetion xli below.) 

X (a) Candidaser Caitya Rapa Prapti. University manuscript 
No, 661. Substance, country-made paper, 13 X 4^ inches in size. 
Folia, three. Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali, The script is 

13 
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dated TOSl B.S. correspondig, to 1675' A,. D. 'Th©'^- book is w-rifcteQ 
iir prose throoghoiit. ■; 

- (d) The iiame of the author cannot be ascertained with certainty. 

At first sight the name of the book suggests that Caiidldasa is 
the author of the vforkj but on close esamiaatioa of the contents of 
the book grave doubts creep into the mind. IfUandldasa had been 
the author^ he could not have spoken about himself in terms as 

(p 8). We do therefore conclude that the 
name of the book itself is but this does 

not mean that Capcjdasa is the author of the treatise. At the end of 
the book we have 1 Nothing can be said 

definitely about the sense conveyed by word I 

((?) The beginning : — 

I I 1 

HI 1 5 1 wn HI HTO HT^f 5lTf® 1 5 ^^-CH ®1T1^ I 

5 I H f'spi 1 “Ttf^ i etc. 

The end 

H^ 5tfH I I (?r3[ ^ I JitHI 5 I fH’fCHH Th^'O I "SICHl 

^HH 8 1 uqt ^rfHHf^ ^(?1 Ht^ HC^ I t ^Tf^CHH 

^5t I ’Itfn I 515? I 

(d) The book is written in mystic language. The whole discourse 
is based upon the technical interpretations of the terms. 

(XI) {a) E^adharasakarika. University mamiseript No. 56'3 Subs- 
tance, country-made paper, 14x5 inches in size. Folia, five. Lines, ten 
in a page. Character, Bengali, The script is dated lOSl B. S. 
corresponding to 1675 A. D. The verses are Payara with occasional 
Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The author is NarotUma Dasa. In the colophon he pots 
himself as 

: c^^tRih ntifn?r 

HNTHH^tfH^I iftH II 

(<?) The beginning : — 

'Q 3!lHt«rrfH3; I .HtH^HHHftfn^l i 

'QHiCHl ^Hf% I 

5t5ff^vtt <^TC<>riwTf*i«fC5rTr^t^a^! 'snf^ i i 

®lH *^ir I . srf S etc, 
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- The end;:— , 

w1^ hm- 3!t«N i 

nts 2!®!^f^5rt’sf II . 

(d) The Gcd Krsna eao be realised by worshippio.^ iiiiii by adopt- 
ion any of the fife kinds of emotionsj such as Santa, ^Da-'^ya, -Sakbya, 
Vatsalya and 'Madhura. Of these Maclhura is the best. It falls into 
two kinds^ namely, Svakiya and Parakiya, of which latter is the recog- 
nised emotion of Vriidavana. It is diffieiilt to realise God in infelleefc. 
He should, therefore, be regarded as a person, born in this world 
ill the form of a human being courting our love. This is the 
Sahajiya theory of spiritual culture, which is said to be the easiest 
means of realising God , in person. 

XI L {a) Upasaiiapatala. University Manuscript No. 563. 
Substance, country-made paper, 13x4 inches in size. Folia, eight. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1087 B.S. corresponding to 1681 A.D. The verses are Pavara 
throughout with copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(&) The name of the author is Narottama Dasa who puts himself 
in the colophon as™ 

’tfw '5ff%^t=T I 

ifw ii ■ 

(c) The beginning 

^ sfsim r ''ii 

C?? C^rtCsf CWD 5I1 ’(t1%l 

^ “tti? Jftft I 

' The end:--- ' ^ ' 

lOs Jisr >ob-‘i JTfsf :>« f^fir ’'W fffS I 

II , 

(d) To worship Krsna, ’ one must be the disciple of a good 
Guru. It a man -performs austerities in a form u* birth on the banks 
of the Ganges, be can have his mind purifiavl, but if he serves the 
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sag;'s like Prahlacla^ Narada and Sukha in previous birth he can 
be born as a Vaisnava. To realise God, mind should be purified 
and God should be approached through Bhakti. But Vaidhi 

Bhakti (which means bhakti followed according to the dictates of 
the Sastras) does not lead to the purity of mind, while that of 

liaganugi (love) can easily find out the desired object. To be 

accustomed to this sort of love one must be initiated before a Guru.:, 
He should then pass through various stages of life aud ultimately 
attain Siddbi or the final stage of perfection. This is the mode of 
spiritual culture. 

N.B . — We have already dealt with another book {ride section 
VI, U, M. No. 557) which is also called Upasanapa^Ia, Though 
the title and the author is the same, these two books differ in the 
treatment of the subject of spiritual culture. The former simply 
speaks of purity of mind as the means of attaining the highest 
stage of perfection, but says nothing as to how the mind can be 

purified, This has been done in the book under review in this 
section, 

XIIL (a) Dvipa Ujjvala* University manscript No. 56k Sub- 
stance, country-made paper, 14x5 inches in size. Folia, sixteen. 
Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. 
The verses are Payara with copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The author of the book is Bansidasa, who puts himself in 
the colophon as — 

^t?i «tt*i I 

(i?) The beginning : — 

^ 

-■■■.■■■^The..eod ■■ 

«(fl[ I ^ n 

«if?[ I Tfm sjt^rl H ’ittf’i!;® 

>(ifi ®t^ 'srr^ I 'Tf’iii fwn 

m. I ^5fsr m »l’^1 II 

(d) The book has been divided into five Chapters. It is written 
in the form of dialogues between Eupa and. Sanatana. The first 
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chapter sajs that a man most adopt the- nature of a woman 
be free from sensual desire, roughness, ange!% etc.) before he can 
aspire to realise God. It is therefore said that Krsoa resides io 
the body of woman. ' In order to arrive at this stage of spiritual 
culture, the devotee should submit himself to be guided by a good 
Guru. The second Chapter deals with the various potentialities of 
Guru. The third Ciiapter deals with the various eharaeteristics 
of the two kinds of devotees, that is, those that worship with 
desire for happiness and those that desire nothing whatsoever# The 
fourth Chapter explains the five Rasas (emotions) and ineideotlly 
refers to the subjects of love and the location of eight psych 
physiological lotuses in different parts of the human body# The 
fifth Chapter speaks about the nature of man. 

XIV. (a) E/SgaMiala. University manuscript No. 565. Sub* 
stance, Country-made paper, 10x4? inches in size. Folia, eight. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1146 
B.S. corresponding to 1737 A. D. The verses are Payara through- 
out. 

(d) The author of the book is Narottama Dasa who puts himself 
in the colophon as — • 

srm I 

<2tg 

(c) The begin ning : — 

I =5^ I f®Prsrt^ 

I g«fC5I ( 

’HI'R Cf ) 

The end'; — * 

After the colophon noted above we have— 

?l5f -sitJTl I ^.>80 cgk 05lTf^( 

(d) The title of the book signifies that it is a book on Sahajiya 
(Vaisuava) poetics. It deals with tbe classifications of emotions 
and speaks about the Manjaris and identifies them with the followers 
of Caitanya Deva. It ends by establishing the superiority of the 
Raganuga form of love. 
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'XY. (< 2 ) Asrayanimaya, University mannseript No. 566, 
Siibstaneej country- made paper, I5x4^ inelu'S in size. Folia, four. 
Lines, nine in the first, and ihe third pa^es while the rest have ten 
each. : Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. The book 
is written in simple prose with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

The name of the author is not mentioned. 

(e) The beginoing 

I '5r?r 'srr.sit i <2r^t^ i 

5 I 1 1 cmim I i « I 

v . The end ' 

'5rf5if%5 ®rt5il I i “ftq? 

i I TO I I 

As the title indicates, the book deals with various Asrayas 
(stages of spiritual culture). It is a book on Sahajijil poetics. 

XVI. (a) Giirnsisya Sambada. Upasana Tattva. University 
Manuscript No. 567. Substance, country-made paper, 10 by 4 inches 
in size. Folia, 1 — 6, and 8. Lines eleven in a page. Character, 
Bengali. The script is dated 1689 Saka, corresponding to 1767 A.D, 
The verses are Payara throughout with only one quotation of a 
Sanskrit verse. 

The author of the book is Narottama Dasa who pots himself 
in the colophon as 

5Tt<!r '5tf%5r(^ I 

Jf^TTW TO WH « ^ 

(c) The beginning : — 

ntii II ^ I II 

The end 

After the colophon noted above, we have — 

: irtTfOT ITR I 

"m ^ II *r'?Pt'if) I jr ^t®T 

(?TRsrt^t *T5n^ tiJW 

n 
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(d) The subject has been introduced iii the: form ot a dialogue 
between Srinivasa and ■ Gadadhara Disa, but later on the dialogue 
passes between Krsna and the sage _ Narada. The .subject treated 
is Dothing -else than the inearnatioo of Kr^na in the form of 
Caitaoya Deva, The Companions of Krsna are also identified 
with the followers of Caitanya Deva, and Navadvipa is placed 
in the same status with ' Vrndavaua. , Nothing is said in details 
about Upasana (worship), besides a short note asserting that the 
knowledge of various incarnations noted above will greatly help a 
devotee in his spiritual culture. 

iY./i. — We have already noticed a book of the same name in 
Section YII, and another bearing the name of CJpasaoa Patala 
in the- Section VI. Though these three books are ascribed to the 
same writter Narottama Dasa yet they are .quite different from, 
one another. BVotn the concluding rencark — 

we are led to believe that Narottama 
wrote an elaborate treatise under the name of Gurusisya Sambada 
dealing with UpasanS and that these three books are three different 
Chapters of the same. The writer saj s that the book under review 
in this Section is the tenth Chapter of Gurosisya Sambada. A 
similar assertion is also found at the end of the book noticed in 
Section VII. But we find that these two books are quite different 
from each other. The writers perhaps laboured under a misconcep- 
tion, and could not rightly differentiate the various Chapters of the 
complete, work. 

XVIL A nameless manuscript. University manuseript No. 
56S. Substance, country-made paper, 18x5 inches in size. Folia, 
1 — 6, the rest missing. Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The date of script cannot be found as the last page is missing. 
The verses are Payara throughout. 

(^) The name of the author cannot be found as the last page 
is missing, and there is no intermediate colophon. 

(^?) The begiDning : — 

I b w *f5fl I 

WH II ^t<i I ii 

I m mn <si^ iRfIc’ti -sw ii etc. 

The end : — 
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■ c:^ MW 1 ' 

Iff iff (ioeomplete) 

(rlj 'Tbe book” perhaps deals with the spiritual significaDce of 
the birth of Caitanja Deva as can ' be guessed from the senteoce 

The writer 'began by narratiog how 
Visnu took birth as " Krsna in Yrindavana^ Tlie object of the 
author was perhaps to speak about the incarnation of Krsna as 
Caitanya Leva in the nest few pages that are lost. Though the 
name, of the author is not found,, it appears from Flt|l 

that be was perhaps ?t I for the verb is in the 

first person singular in this sentence. The other verbs 
are also in the first person. We do, therefore, conclude that 
Tft^T is not an epithet, biit suggests a proper name. 

XVIIL (a) A nameless niannscript. University manuseripi 
No. 569. Substance, country-made paper, ]2|x5| inches ia size. 
Folia, one (incomplete). Lines, tw^-elve in a |>age. Character, Bengali. 
The date of script cannot be found. The verses are Pajara 
throughout. 

(<5) The name of the author cannot be found as the manuscript 
is incomplete. 

(g) The beginning : — 

c"ic^ I 

CTfc^ii stmi 

.wA wen '©w m I CT fenew in i ’j.wn 

<2tf iCTi wwti I ’'rawln icn nni wiw ci?ti « 

The end : 

. wtnl ntl ifi cntci wten i ntOrnt®, wtfn 5i«i « 

nm cntti ‘iiw wt^l i ent wi®i an y 

Cl wfi d wtfi ent icn I cn fsi cm m ntf? sen ii 

(d) The author speaks about Sahajiya love when man and 
woman should be wholly absorbed in love for each other, and 
the spiritual culture should be learnt before a Guru. 

W.B . — The book aims at the elucidation of the Sahajiya doctrine. 
The beginning is excellent bub all the pages except one is sadly 
missing. 

XIX, (a) Siddha Tika, University manuscript No. 570, 
Substance, Country-made paper, 11x4 inches in size. Folia, eight, 
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Lines, eight in a page except the first page which has got nine lines. 
The script is not dated. The verses are Payara and prose mixed. 

(b) The name o£ the author is Raghunath Dasa. 

(o) The beginning : — 

5RS I I ^ ^ ivf I 

^ ^fjj 1 etc. 

The end : — 

I Wl I W 

'SOT I f tR I «ol fs^ 1 ^ I 

1 f^tf^ I c^rf®! 'stW I ?pf 1 

I 

(d) This is a book on Sahajiya poetics. The subjects treated are 
^boiit different Asrayas (stages of spiritual culture)^ Rupas (maiii-* 
festations), Gurus (Teachers), Prema (lo¥e), R^atis (affection) and 
Manjaris (manifested in emotions), etc. 

A.,5. — There is some doubt as to the real name of the boot. In 
the beginning we have it as A§raya Tattva ('^t^f'^), but the end 
notes ‘'^the oonclusion of Siddha Tika’^ (f^^ll^l). It may be that 
Asraya Tattva is one of the Chapters (perhaps the last) of Siddhatiki, 
XX. (a) RagamayikanS. University manuscript No. 571, 
Substance, country-made paper, 13 k 4| inches in size. Polia, eight 
(the rest missing). Lines varying from eight to eleven in a page. 
Character, Bengali. The date of script cannot be found as the last 
page is missing. The voices are Payara and prose mixed. 

(6) The name of the author cannot be found out. 

(e) The beginning : — 

I <2f«i(OT ^^ ( — ) W I 

^ ^ ’^^‘1 I etc. 

The end : 

^ ^ nt f% C W I OT ^ 

Iw*! I '5t^ ^ I 'sfsr ^ 

incomplete. 

(d) The book deals with the subjects of Bhava (emotions), Up^ni 
(worship), Guru (spiritual instructor) and Manjaris (Companions of 
R^ha), etc. 

A.S. — Vide Section XXFIL 
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■ 'XXr. (a) EiatmlasapaddliatL UmversitymaDusenptNo, -57^; ' 
Substance^ ■■ CouEfciy^made' paper, ■ lOx^l iiiehes in size. Folia, 
twenty-four. Lines,- eleven in a page. Character, Bengali. „ The 
script is not dated. The verses are PaySra with occasional 
Sanskrit quotations, . 

. (i) The name of the author is Rasika Dasa who puts himself in 
the colophon as — 

(e) The beginning 

'srhrffr^i i ^rtrrf^ <2rTM =Tt ii 

,. ■ The end :— 

^ ' After the colophon noted above — 

?rf%f^5rt3T 1 -stf “Kf% fwpf” H w«fl- 

f It ^«0' I 

' (^) "The book says that Bharata received four Slokas from' his' 

father Brahma. As he could not understand the real significance 
of those Slokas" he went to Nirayana in' Qoloka, and asked Him the 
significance of material and immaterial body. ' While : answering this 
question, Narayana felt, the desire, of taking birth as a man in 
Vrndavaiia in order to enjoy for Himself the .sweetness of Parakiyi 
Ibm " ."Then the poet takes up' many - Slokas of Bbigavat, Caitanya 
CaritSmrita /and .R'igamila' etc., and offers explanations to them. 
The': aim of the. author is always to establish the superiority of the 
Parakiy a love, because it is steady and permanent, 

-XXIL (a) Guraasya Sambada TJpasya Upasana Tattwa. 
University manuscript No. 573. \ Substance, country-made paper, 
14 X 44 inches in size. Folia, ■1-2, ..A and 8. Lines, ten in a page. 
Character,' Bengali. The script is dated 1177 B.S., corresponding to 
1771 A.D, The verses are Payara throughout with occasional 
Sanskrit quotations, 

- (i). The author of the book is Narottama Dasa who puts him» 

self in the colophon as— 

%9rh^'!r "STf^siH I 

m ^ Wi II 
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c) The beginning : — 

F^5T <2rtt%5 1 1%«R i 

3?!?:'$ B w ’Tlxsf ^ 8 ^t*(1 w ^ 

^Sfl isi^iUl i ^CsiC'® C®Tf1%‘it3l II 

' The' end ;<— 

After the colophon noted above — 

^ 5T^ I ^ 

<5f? ^'53^ '4^ ^Tfi sTr? ®Tf% c^rf: ^srqr^^ 

C5t^ JR •ii'51 '5r('(?i)® Tj^ #f t%fir ind^ cwl fw’i^ « 

(d) The book deals with various subjects. After dealing with 
Eadha and her companions and their Sahaja love^ it speaks about 
the three abodes of Krsna. and concludes by refering to the birth 
of Narayaiia as Krsiia in Mathura, 

N.B * — Two books bearing the same name have already been 
noticed (vide sections FI, FII mid XFI). This book is quite 
different from any of them. think the book under review in 

this section is another chapter of the GurusisyasaihbMa written 
by Narottama Dasa. 

XXIII. {a) Asrayanimaya. University manuscript No. 675. 
Substance, country-made paper, 11x6 inches in size. Folia, six. Lines, 
ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1219 B, S., 
corresponding to 1813 A.D. The verses are Payara and prose 

mixed. 

(J) The name of the author is not given. ^ 

(c) The beginning : — 

■ I 'srtastf i i f% ^ 

'St’m 1 5?W«r5r l l 'swaw l 1 I 

I I I '®ttasl<i|?t I^CWi I 

CW W I etc., etc. 

The end :* — 

cTfsprHl i i II f¥?r cTfCH) ’ttsri ^ 

^sr! I ^11 ill ^3st^ 1 tfpT 

I ^<*tlTT5n I (?R I 

i^is I ^ ^ftai I 

(d) The book deals with the various stages of spiritual life. 
It also treats about the characteristics of Prabarta (beginning), 
Sadhaka (worship) and Siddha (enlightened) stages, and about 
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different manifestations of feelings, siieh as Alambaea, Uddipana 
ele.,.aboat Baga (lo¥e), Eati (affection), Bhiva (emotions), ©te» • 

book bearing the same title has already been noticed 
in section XT, but the book under review is quite different from 
the same^ as the quotations from the beginning and the end will 
show. 

XXIV. (a) Sadhaaa Mimaya Tattva. University manuscript 
No. 576t Substance, country-made paper, 14 x 5 inches in size. Folia, 
seventeen (incomplete). Lines, twelve in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The date of script cannot be found as the book is incomplete. The 
verses are Payara throughout with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(6) The name of the author is Goswain Krsiiahari, who puts 
himself in the intermediate quotations as — 

m c^tPrtf^ 1 

(c) The beginning 

iE?«rl ^ C9ft*r <5^ 1 1 ®r«r «rf?i csw 

»rw1? I 

The end 

^ ws TN'sfi '5ri% (...) 

{i) TJbe book speaks about eight Sakhis (representing eight 
principal emotions) and Manjaris (representing subsidiary emotions), 
about the love-amours of Krsna in Vrndavana, about the means 
of attaining God through love, about certain episodes of the lives 
of Rupa, Sinatana, RSmananda and others by way of illustrations, 
about the nine Rasiks (devout worshippers through love), about 
Candidas and Rami, and about Villamangala and Cintamani, 

XXV, {a) A nameless manuscript. University manuscript 
No. 579. Substance, country-made paper, 12x4 inches in size. 
Folia, four (incomplete). Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The date of the script cannot be found as the book is incomplete. 
The book is written in simple prose with copious Sanskrit quota- 
tions. 

;; (5) The name of the author cannot be found as the book is 
incompleteland there are no intermediate quotations. 
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(«) The begifinmg : — 

W5t? I fcl ^t’ts 1 

The end ;— 

Wf sptf I ^ 

1 I I TfftpF 'Sjsjyft!! f3p’*l1I%W®' I 

(i) Beginning with the characteristics of Ragatmiki and 
Riganuga love, it goes on dealing with worship and the object of 
workship, and speaks about Manjaris, about different kinds of 
Rati and Bhava, and about three kinds of worship in body, mind 
and speech. 

XXVI, («) Caitanya Rasa Karika. University mamiseript 
No. 580, Substance, country-made paper, 11x4 inches in size* 
Folia, nine. Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script 
is not dated. The verses are Payara throughout, 

(5) The name of the author is Yugala Kisor Das, who puts 
himself in the colophon as 

«rhi cwl JTfPts I 
^ csrf?f i?'9 II 

(c) The beginning 

I c^wi fulfil ci2!^#T Tfc^itwi »i#ttsrf^wl 

wnri To 1w?} 

B I win CSfft 

irN H 

The end : — 

Kt^fl ^ <stt^ 'srarjitt I cfi-% i 

<ii ifl ^ csrf?r fell 5(1% n 

ijfsr 1%fe^ ftro srlf^u I ^ C5(t^ ^'s bw fet^— -i 

^ II 

(d) After invocations to Caitanya, the poet says, that divine 
love was manifested in Vraja. Erana in order to taste that love^ 
incarnated himself in Nadia in the form of Caitanya Beva* 
Hereafter he gives a brief account of the life of the latter. 

XXVII, (a) EagamayikailS. University manuscript No. 58L 
Substance, country-made paper, 14 x 5 inches in size. Folia, ten* 
Lines, seven to nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is 
not dated. Verses are Payara mixed with simple prose. 
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{b) The name o£ the author is Krsna Dasa who puts himself 
in the colophon as — 

^ ^ ffr II 

(c) The beginning : — 

spi I c«rwf^ I 'wpTf%fi[^’Npaf 

I 1 <£r«fCT '^fs 

I etc. 

■ , The end : — 

w ^^1^ c5rMt<^p1 1 ^5ff% ifi^ I 

c^fm [ I f^sftlw 

cwlw J?i ctf«rfw 1 ?i1%^ I a}^ ?(i cff^OTi 

■^^TPRI I ^ lf%c^ ?[W <2fT^ ^ II W *^tlf 

'srt^ I ^ 1 5T5rf^ I . 

(tf?) This is the same book noticed in section XX, The last 
page of that manuscript is missing, hence the name of the author 
could not be found. The book under review undoubtedly proves 
that Krsna Dasa is the author of the work. There is slight variation 
in the beginning of the two books, due perhaps to the peculiar 
tendencies of the scribes, the verses are almost similar. 

XXVIII, (^0 Campakakalika Grantka. University manuscript 
No. 584^. Substance, country-made paper, 12x5i inches in size. 
Folia, thirteen. Lines, ten to fourteen in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The script is dated 1698 Saka corresponding to 1776 A.D. The 
verses are Payara with copious ASanskrit quotations, 

{by The name of the author is not given in the book, 

(e) The beginning 

I cnwf^ '51# 

'831 I ^W51»l^ I'^l^l 

»lT<5tsrl^^ W jfl ’T%5? 

(?R? ’TW^l W II etc. 

'5t1^ 5f^f% I w t£i| c'sW®! ii 

»Ftt'851 ^ ^«1I tf% C’TNt^W 

■?i?Rtt?fi ^ yi«i3< 1 Tr<F-hn ■i's.siy sfi 

^ I CSfl '«tt'SFl I 
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{d) The book begins by saying how Bopa wenfe to Vrndavanai 
six years before Sanataoa^ and how Sanatana was punished by the 
Mahomedan Emperor for his neglect of duties^ and how he bribed 
the Jailor Habn and went out of the prison disguised* as a 
Mahomedan mendicant and crossed the river on the back of a 
crocodiles and met Caitanya Deva and Rupa Goswami. Ropa and 
Sanatana went out to see ’ Vrndivana, and when seated on the hilL 
Govardhanai Rupa asked Sanatana about the situation of the Nitya. 
(imperishable) world, and how men are born in this world and; 
where they go after death. The answer given by Sanltana: 
is the, subject of the book under review. Herein are described 
how the world originated from Campakakalika, the . origin and 
description of Rupa and all the Manjaris. 

N^B , — According to the author, Campakakalika is based upon 
Smaranatika of Jiva Goswami. In the last chapter of the book 
there is a discussion about the theory of Upasana. The name of 
the author is not given at the end of the book, but there is an. 
intermediate oolophori which runs as follows — 

I 

1w ^ II 

It is difficult to say whether Naresvara is an adjective of 
Sanatanaj the narrator o£ the subjects treated in this book, or it 
is the name of the author. 

XXIX, {a) Sadhya Prema Candrika. University manuscript 
No. 585. Substance, country-made paper, 13 x 4| inches in size. 
Folia, eight. Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script 
is dated 1183 B.S., corresponding to 1777 A.D. The verses are 
Payara and Tripadi with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(5) The name of the author is Narottama Dasa who puts himself 
intheeolophonas— 

^ ’ilTf *11 ^ ^1% '®rR I _ ■ 

Jttsg c<sm ^ fN II 

(c) The beginning . 

r w chI? ^ fWNi i 
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9fl% I'Ql <2fmw 'Sit SR ’Itt I 

W II 

The end :~ 

After the colophon noted above— 

c<2r^ *nr!'^ t ’®'«1- 

crs^Tt? I'inw’sf srat^rsrtsrr? '^ssiwi: 

wfe^f! |f%3Tt?i^V'0 ^ ilf^ c^rt^ w 

lit? Ti^raM^ II 

(d) The book treats about the methods of spiritual culture. 
A devotee should surrender himself to a Manjari and carry out the 
instructions of a Guru. Then the author refers to Bhiba, Prema etc., 
and prescribes everlasting heaven for the Vaisnavas who follow the 
principles laid down in this boob. 

XXX. (a) Rativilasa Paddbati. University manuscript No. §86. 
Substance^ country-made paper, 8x5i inches in size. Lines in a 
page vary from twelve to twenty. Folia, eleven. Character, 
Bengali. The script is dated 1188 B.S., corresponding to 178^ 

A. D. 

iV.jB. — -This is the same book noticed in section XXI. The 
date of that script is not given, while the book under review in this 
section is dated. 

XXXL (a) Ragamayikana, University manuscript No. 587. 
Substance, country-made paper, 134 x4i inches in size. Folia, eight. 
Lines, ten in a page, etc. 

N.i?. — This is the same boob noticed in sections XX and XXVII. 
There the manuscripts are not dated, while this one is dated 1189 

B. ‘S., corresponding to 1783 A.D. 

XXXIL (a) Bhaktirasatmika. University manuscript No. 588. 
Substance, country-made paper, laix^J inches in size. Folia, five. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1^200 
B.S., corresponding to 1794 A, D. The verses are Payara through* 
out with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(5) The name of the author is Abincana Dasa who puts 
himself in colophon as— 

<2W»ri 

^FI3R II 
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({j) 'Tlie beginning ?— 

I ^ Imw F3fiif m ti 

c4w^ II etc. 

The end ;— . ' 

After the colophon noted above— 

m^ m^m ® wtfii i 

(d) The book is written in the form of dialogues between 
Caitanya and Nityananda. Each question put by the latter is 
answered briefly in two or three sentences by the former. The 
author touches upon various topics, such as the salvation of men, 
benefit of Harioama, liberality and Bhakti, etc. 

XXXIIL (a) Asrayanirnaya. University manuscript No. 589. 
Substance, country-made paper, inches in size. Folia, six. 

Lines vary from nine to ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is not dated. The verses .are Payara mixed with prose . and 
occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(i) The name of the author is Narottama Dasa who puts himself 
in^ the colophon as— 

lc®rhfsrr«{ c^ttTffe ’f'f '®Tf^®rf5r I 
'srf'ist^ ^ fi 

(c) The beginning ; — 

I etc. 

The end : — 

3ft?[ I 'srfnJi'ra ipe (?f ''it'iw ii m\ 

>£1^ ’ICf CBf^ I Will ^OTt¥Srf<f 

c«ft^Tfira <t? 1 'sri'sti 1^*1^ 

(d) The subjects treated in this book are mostly the same dealt 
with other books of the same name noticed in sections XV and 
XXIII, but the beginning and the end do not agree. Moreover, 

the names of the authors of those two books are not noted in them, 

but we have the same noted down in the book under review in 
this section. It is quite possible that Narottama was the first writer 
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OE this subject. He was later on imitated by others or the differeuea 
might have been caused by the activities of scribes. 

XXXIV. (a) Siddbanta Lahari Universiby manoseript No. 
59la, Substances eouE try-made pape^j 13x5 inches in size. Folia^ 
fifteen. Lines vary from nine to ten in a page. Character^ Bengali. 
The script is not dated. The verses are Payara with occasional 
Sanskrit quotations. 

(5) The author of the work is Yiigala who puts himself in the 
colophon as— 

ff Iff®! ^ It 

(e) The. beginning s~ 

W. I I 'STSl^ 

m II <2f^ ^'9^ C«tt!Ttf5|3 I 

II 

The end 

*tw®T 'srtir irr^Fr ^ «p 

( «(f% I 15®T f%f^ I 

(d) The poet begins with invocations to Guru, Caitanyaj 
Nityananda and other famous Vaisnava saints. The subject is then 
introduced in the form of a dialogue between a Guru and his 
disciple. He explains what are asrayas (stages of spiritual culture)^ 
Alambana and Uddipana (the object of emotion^ and that which 
helps the growth of emotion) and speaks about Prabarta^ Sadhaka 
and Siddha, and of culture in body, mind and speech. He then 
deals with Riga (love), Sakhis and Manjaris (companions of RidhS 
representing emotions), and lastly with Svakiya and Parakiya love. 

XXXV, (^0 Caitta Rupa Padmamala. University manuscript 
No. 593. Substance, country-made paper, 13x4| inches in size. 
Folia, eight (incomplete). Lines, twelve in a page. Character, 
Bengali. The date of the script cannot be found as the copy 
is incomplete. The verses are Payara mixed- with, copious . Sanskrit 
quotations and prose, 

(5) The name of the, author. -cannot' be found as 'the book is 

incomplete^ 
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(c) The beginning : — 

^Rl=f i «(**f ^5^'IT ^ C5^5T IC’I '5f«f 

'^WC’1' '5r?f f%i<| ii 

The end 2 — 

^fw t% ^ 1 C3^ ff ^ 5^ 1 ■srt^ •sff ’t ^RSRtn 

^ 1 m f%«ri 1 I T^vs ^s I 'stWR 

f% I *Tf^'?,13FS I 

(d) The poet begins with invocations to Caitanya and his 
followers among whom he specially praises Ray Eamananda. He 
deals with the theories of various ponds and Padmas (lotuses), much 
after the manner of the Amrta Ratnavali and JDehanirnaya noticed in 
Sections IV and V. The book also attempts to narrate the psycho- 
physiological system of the Sahajiyas, and so it is highly indebted 
to the Tantras. The book is full of technical terms, and is mostly 
written in mystic language. 

XXXVL (<x) Vastll Kadaca. University manuscript No. 594. 
Substance, country-made paper, 7Jx5 inches in size. Folia, five. 
Lines, fourteen in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is not 
dated. The verses are Payara throughout. 

(b) The name of the author is not given, but there is a note 
to the effect that the book was written by Svarupa Goswtoi. 

As Rupa Goswami is not likely the author of this Bengali 
manuscript, it is quite possible that the book was written in Bengal 
by a Vaisnava, who took the Kadaca of Rupa Goswami as his 
model. The following quotation supports this theory— 

(e) The beginning : — 

After the verses of invocations which are very indistinct — 

^i5f^ fiTsj w I m c^rBps'ssf*? « 

<Sr#?F I apCR '5-R1 I! 

The end 

c?ncl 

3Trso=^ « 

The author speaks about the reverenee to Guru as the means 
of emancipation, and deals with Vaidhi (supported by Sastras) and 
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PafaHyl mode of spiritual culture, speaking about the latter as 
the better of the two* ' . 

XXXVIL Beba Eadaci* University manuscript No. 59B. 
Substance, country-made paper, llx4| inches in size, Folia, four. 
Linee, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. 
The book is written mostly in simple prose with occasional Sanskrit 
quotations and PaySra towards the end of the book, 

(5) The name of the author is Narottama Disa. 

(c) The beginning 

I 'sttft #1^1 'srffSi 

>5^^^ I ^irtC^R CTT^H 1 '«t'9 '®'§ i ^ 

wt% f% ^srNrt 1 1 fifths I w cwtt^r 

'5t9 ^1 
The end : — 

C’rfWtT <2f4(t!T 1 

I mn fsrsj i srT'ii^ i 

I « 

(d) The book aims at the explanation of various technical 
terms used by the Sahajiyis, such as Jiva, Bliioda, Rupa, Svarupa, 
etc. There is also a discussion about Sahajiya love which, according 
to the author, cannot be learnt unless taught by a Guru. The 
peculiarities of a good Nijika (female companion for spiritual 
culture) are narrated in details giving the mystic significance of her 
noEO,, ^ 0 , ear, etc.' • 

XXXVIIL (a). A nameless manuscript. University manug- 
eript No.' 596* Substance, country-made paper, 13x5 inches in 
size. Folia, the first page - is missing. Lines, nine in a page. 

Character^ Bengali.' The script is dated 1210 B. S, corresponding to 
1804 A.D. The verses are Payara mixed with occasional prose. 

/■ : (5) ' The name of the author is Narottama Disa. 

(o) The beginning : — ( from the '2nd page ) ' 

1 II 

I III mn h 

The end : — 

wfi ^ f ^ II 

■ 1 t n 
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“Tm ^ff^R '®aF?t5 ft^l ^ JTS 

<5f<^s II CTfWt^S a ^f%¥ fiTft a ^[?rtlftlt ^•ill- 

Cft«5 ^ 5Tt? mft«rt5T ! 

(i) The poet speaks about three Yrndavana^ sueh as Yana 
Vmdavana^ Mana Yrnd^vaua (in the mind of the worshipper) and 
Nitya Vrndavaoa, (topmost heaven). He then deals with Asrayas^ 
Prema^ Bhakti and Eati^ etc, 

N. 5, — The name of the author is given in the last page. There 
it is thus stated— 

^ “tlfl WP! 11 

XXXIX, (a). Rasa Ujjvala. University manuscript No. 598. 
Substaneej country-made paper, 11x5 inches in size, E’olia, 1, 2, and 
11, the other pages are missing. Lines, nine in a page. Character, 
Bengali. The script is dated 1219 B.S., corresponding to 1813 
A. D. The verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(5) The name of the author is Jagannatha Dasa who puts him-^ 
self in the Colophon as— 

I 

(e) The beginning j— 

t%% 3;rr^ c^l ^ H Wfl 1 

The end : — 

felt? 5TtlW I 

^ ^rr? ^^wm^ t 

(d) After invocations to the renowned Vaisnava saints, the author 
speaks about the three stages of Prabarta, Sadhaka and Siddha. The 
book ends after dealing with the significanee of the names of Caitanya, 
Nityinanda and Advaita./ 

. XL, ■ (i?)' Upi-sana Patala. : University ■ manuscript. 

Substance, country-made paper, 12x4 inches in size. Folia, fifteen. 
Lines vary from six to ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is dated 1223 B. S., corresponding to 1817 A. D. The boot 
is written in prose and Payara mixed with copious Sanskrit quota- 
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(i) The name of the author is Narottama Dasa who puts him- 
self in the colophon as — 

’t'fW I 

(e) The beginning-— 

I I (?) 1%#lJ 

I ^^5TTf5l ! <2f# ^’^51 R*! fl 

The end ;• — 

f% t%rl f% ’Trft 1 . ^ ’Iff w ^ 's^PTl 'srWfif « 

W1 >TC^f51 Cff^ %?!«| II 

lira if%5it*r I ’fkr m wtH ii 

1 5Tf% Jff. ^ I 

(d) The book is divided into three parts. The first part deals 
with what is called Guru Jitiya Dharnma, the religion based upon 
the worship o£ Guru. The second part deals with Nistha and Kuei 
( Purity and attachment J, while the third about the subject of 
UpasanS (worship). The hand writing of the first part is quite 
different from that of the other two. It is also written in prose 
while the other two are written in Payara. It is, therefore, highly 
possible that the first part is a book in itself and has no connection 
with the other two parts. The name of this book is Guru Jatiya 
Dharnma. It ends abruptly in the page eleventh of the manuscript, 
where only the first part of a Sanskrit quotation can be traced. As 
this part is incomplete the name of the author, as well as the date 
of the script cannot be found out. The hand writing of the second 
and the third part is similar and there is connection between the 
two. We, therefore, conclude that the last part of this manuscript 
contains the last few pages of Upasana Patala by Narottama Dasa. 
The first eleven pages of this book is, therefore, missing. We have 
already noticed a book under this name in Section VI of this report. 
But by "comparing the . two we find that there is no similarity be- 
tween the two. 

The first part deals with the various charaeteristies of Prabarta. 
Sadhaka and Siddha, and gives the psycho-physiology of the different 
parts of the human body. Then it deals with Prema (Love), SevS 
(service), Nistha (devotion), etc. 

The second part deals with Vaidhi Bhakti (love according to the 
dictates of the ^astras) but gives ;; preference to ESganugS or free 
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love. The diffaranee between Ktoa and Prema is elucidated much 
after the Caitanya Caritam^ta, 

XLL (a). Gunatlllika. University manuscript No, 600. Substance^ 
country- made paper^ 18^ x 4| inches in size. Folia^ four. Lines 
vary from eleven to twelve in a page. Character^ Bengali. The script 
is dated 1’2£5 B.S,, corresponding to 1819 A.D. The book is written 
in prose and Payara mixed with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The name of the author is Ramcandra Dasa who puts him- 
self in the Colophon as— 

0)1^ I 

(ij) The beginning 

I 5?^ t; 

II N ^ c’lt^ 

1 ^ Bfi « m 

5® I snr ^ ii etc. 

The end : — 

After the colophon noted above — 

^1% 1 <£k 'SJ^ 1%^^, 

’f: csrts *t^®ts ^-isoyr^i »r 

’Tt*!! C?ft^ I I 

• 5Rt^?Nl 

(d) The book begins by speaking about the fine Gunas of Krsna, 
from which originated Purva Riga which by gradual development 
became transformed into Mahabhava which is again represented by 
Radhi. This is a book on Sahajiya poetics. 

— A book of the same name has been noticed in section IX, 

XIjIL (a) A nameless maunscript. University manuscript No, 
601. Substance, country-made paper, 1 1 x 4 inches in size. Folia, 
seven (incomplete). Lines, eight in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The date of the script cannot be found as the manuscript is in- 
complete, ‘ The book is entirely written m 

(i) The name of the author cannot be known as the last pages 
are missing and there is no intermediate colophon. 

(e) The beginning : — 

W. 1 ^?i 1 CT'al 

ii-Rl I C2fw %twst 
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The end . ~ 

c«t^( ?iTtT[? ■siaf srN 

sfn 5«t=f stn cJi?(i w 

0 (ineomplete). 

(^) There is nice description of Krsna receiving the offerings 
of the Gopis while seated in a parlour with Piyiri^ the rival of EidliS 
in Krspa^s love» ' 

— -The prose of this book is elegant and the sentences are 
longer than those found in books like Caityarupa Prapti noticed in 
section X. The book seems to be the work of an author hailing 
from the Eastern Bengal, for there are verbs like peculiar 

to that part of the country, 

XLIII, (a) Krsna 'Bhakti Parayana Grantha. University 
manuscript No. 602. Substance, country-made paper, 14 x 5 inches 
in size. Folia, three. Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is not dated. The book is written in prose throughout, 

(b) The name of the author is not given. 

(c) The beginning ; — 

I -^itirsFr c^«!t1 

-STOSS '5t'9 fwcn ^t«TS -s^ 15 ^-® I 

The end ; — , 

Jilt 1 ^ srN ’Twi sf’f cTtw ’w I 5rf^t i 

I -srtf^-5 m 

JffTl F$t< < ^ 11 

(d) The subject treated in this book has similarity with that 
of Deha Ka^aea noticed in section XXXVII. 

N,B » — In the concluding paragraph the name of the boob is 
undoubtedly Krsna Bhakti ParSyana. What then is the meaning 
of the sentence C«fWfK m ? This 

perhaps means that the book was written on the model of of 

Jiva Goswami. This W means (?fi5/and hence the subject treated 
resembles that of the Deba KadacS by Narottama DSsa. 

XLIV. (a) Ratnajijnasa. University manuscript No. 603. Sub- 
stance, country-made paper, 10 X 5 inches in size. Folia, four. Lines, 
fifteen in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1278 B.S., 
corresponding to 1872 A.D. The book is written in simple prose. 

(6) The name of the author is not given. 
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(0) The beginning : 

1 I ^ I ^ 

^<*t1 ^'Q II ^ ^ I ^ I 

The end : 

’ll ^rtwt? ^ ^ I 5rf5f}ijf^ 

^^1 1 |l% f%R^? %5ftnt^ m c«il^tf^ jjts I 

*tlt^ c^Wft ^ts «tt5i=^<j^ I »rsf JrN «t“. 

I 

(1) This is fclie same book noticed in sections XXXVII and 
XLIII« This shows that the same subject has been treated in books 
bearing different names. 

XLV. (a) A nameless manuscript. Uniyersity manuscript No. 
606« Substance, country-made paper, 13 x44 inches in size. Folia, 
nine (incomplete). Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
date of the script can not be found as the last pages are missings 
The verses are Payara mixed with prose and occasional Sanskrit 
quotations. 

(b) The name of the author cannot be found. 

(<?) The beginning : 

I c’ik '5r«f 

1 'Sf'if '5j«( ^sr i 

< 2 f^ «q?:^ ■^fl<ii ?tJH I %ri bm\ i 

The end : 

^ 'I'ft ^ I I 

Tnrt^ftc^ 1 cipT^i w P\x^ ’^cfi ii 

5>p55f (2tffCn ^ 'Sftc'rs 1 

(i) After invocations to the renowned Vaisnavas, the author 
maintains that Caitanya tasted love (Rasa) Just as Caodi Dasa 
and Vidyapati did. He then speaks about different Sarovaras 
(ponds) with their special eharaeteristies. The descriptions of 
various lotuses, nerves and worlds, etc., show that the Sahajiyas, 
though imitating the Tantras, tried to evolve a nerve theory in 
their own way. The book ends after pointing out the relation 
between Atma and Paramatma. 

XLVI, (a) Sahajatatt¥a Grantha. University manuscript No. 
607. Substance, country -made paper, 134x44 inches in size. Folia, 
nine. Lines vary from nine to twelve in a page. Character, 

16 
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Bengali. The script is dated 1230 B.S., corresponding to 1824 
A.D. The verses are Payara mixed with prose and 'occasional 
Sanskrit quotations. 

(5) The name of the author is Radha Vallabha Dasa who puts 
himself in the colophon as — 


(c) The beginning : 

i II '55W5f 1 m 

(STN II m ^?lii i ww 

c<2l^ II '5!§3f^ m I csri f 

m f^ WFT II 

The end ; — 

-m 1%^^! I (?k 

I i 5n?sf^'§ 

^'itl f?lt '®«ri CTfTf J?t#¥ I ^ »l1^ l 

^ ^srWf I 


(d) After invocations to the renowned Vaisnavas the author 
speaks about different kinds of Guru adopted by a worshipper 
during his Prabarta, Sadhaka and Siddha stages. Then he deals 
with the characteristic of different Asrayas, and of Bhaba, Prema, 
Rati, etc. Then come the descriptions of Vrndabana and its classi- 
fications, of the nine kinds of Bhakti, and of Vaidhi and RSganuga 
love. Then the author says that the mode of SahajiyS culture is 
union with a woman through love, just like the union of Radha 
and Krsna. 

XLVII. (a) Atma Jijnasa. University manuscript No. 610. 
Substance, country-made paper, 1 0 x 3i inches in size. Folia, five. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 3 242 
B.S., corresponding to 1836 A.D. The book is written in prose 
mixed with Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(5) The name of the author is Krsna Basa. 

(c) The beginning ; 


I '6f«r I I ^fs[ 1%^ c^t^i 

fiR 1 1%^ I <tti:5Fl 1 ^ ^ I 

'!5'§ W f% I etc. 
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The end : 

■5?^ 1^1%^ 1 'sri^ <21^ II 

jj^i% ^*r! '5rr§f%^5fl ^f=^- 

Wtn II I ^^‘Wt’T ^1f1 

5fjf i;i8^5rt¥ 'sitfSffi 

« h“tt^ I! 

(d) The author speaks about Jiva (soul ) 3 lodrija (senses), Bhuta 
(elements), and the Trinity (Brahma, Visno, and ^iya), who were 
created by Mahavisnu, the supreme God, about three kinds of— 
Vrndabana, and about Rasa which is said to be the very nectar 
of Sahajiya culture. 

N'.B, Books dealing with similar subjects have been noticed 
in sections XLl V, XLIII and XXXVII. 

XLVIII. (a) SYarnpa Damodarera Kadaca. University 
manuscript No. 614. Substance, country-made paper, 11x7 inches in 
size. Poiia, 1-45, 47, Lines, vary from 11 to 1^ in a page. Character, 
Bengali. The script is dated 1259 B.S., corresponding to 1853 A.D. 
The verses are Payara throughout with copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(d) The name of the author is not expressly mentioned. 

(c) The beginning : 

?prfn I m m c<2tr5R[ mn ii m m 'sih'® < 21 ^ 

^wt§t ! ws ^ C5? It 

The end : 

f^1 m <£W^ ! W?^ =?1 3 ^^ II 

h 

f^Ffcn #i5ft^3T ^fsrf^ 1 

CfiTf I s ^ ^ f ^ I 

(d) The whole book is divided into eight chapters. In the 
first the author treats about the characteristic of different Airayas, in 
the second about Bhava and Prema, in the third about Rasa, in 
the fifth about Rupa, in the sixth about six Ragas, in the seventh 
about the lovers like Candi Dasa, Vidyapati and others, and in 
the eighth about the Rasiks and their characteristics. The author 
repeatedly says that it is a translation of the well-known Kadaca of 
SvarupaDamodara, and that he wrote the work under inspiration from 
Caitanya Deva. He uses the word Rupa for each chapter. 
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XliVIIII (^) , Easakalpa Latika* University mao, uBeript No. 

615. Substance, eountry-made paper, 13 X 4| inches in size. Folia, 
four. Lines, vary from ten to eleven in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The script is dated 1266 B.S., corresponding to 1860 A.D. The 
verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(5) The author of the book is Locana Dasa who puts himself 
in the coloj3lion as — 

1 

C®rf55{ ?f5I II 

(c) The beginning : 

sins I w TO 1 

cff? tft^ II F^srf?rfif 'SKJTi 1 5ft^1 c<£f^ 

nt^4i II 

The end : 

1 ’Tsimn 'sitf?! 'sn^f^r i cfpr Tf®f 
(2t^ I ■5W 'srt^ I ®I%^1 I 

^f% I ®rf®r « c^tn i . 

(d) After invocations the author introduces the subject in the 
form of instruction given by Bamananda to Svarupa. The subjects 
treated are Ajsrayas, Prabarta, etc., and Prema, Riga and other allied 
discourses. 

L. (a) Siddhaiita Caiidrodaya. University manuscript No. 

616, Substance, country-made paper, 8x5 inches in size. Folia, 
42. Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1268 B.S., corresponding to 1862 A.D. The verses are Payira 
mixed with Tripadi and copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(if) The author of the book is perhaps Muknnda Dasa who puts 
himself in colophon as — 

^t?tii ’fcn ®ratsni 

(c) The beginning ; 

irf%pts fen I ip<^ u^sit'ir w 

c’ittl’t‘1 II ’tntn I '®i ncm feit^fn i ^1 ’fstn ’ft® 

’PintSfl C5t% I 
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The end : 

'srtft cff’ti c^rtl 1 f ^ri ^ siwr 

iTl^l ^f?[ ^5(f% flrl ^ ^ ®1t^ 

5^1 ^{% ’tN ^tf^«f 'Oi ^ ^ (•srf^R) m 

'5c«tjt*iT«(jBr I m 'si1'?t®t«(tfl ^5f c?ff5Jrt=T 

Miiiiif '®rt?r «rr?l^ i 

(d) The book is divided into eight chapters. The first chapter 

deals with the different manifestations of Krsoa,“his love amours 
with Ridha^ and his partial manifestations in Vasudeva, Safikarsanaj ' 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, The second chapter deals with the 
three potentialities of God, namely, the inter potentiality manifested 
in Joy, the good potentiality from which can be known the nature of 
God, and the Jnana potentiality which clears up the knowledge of 
God, The third chapter deals with knowledge about Brahma, while 
the fourth about Avidheya about Vaidhi and Raganuga 

love. The fifth is devoted to the discussion of Rati under two heads, 
Svakiya and Parakiya. The sixth deals with Aropa where- 

in is stated the nature of various Asrayas and of Bhaba, Prema, etc. 
The seventh says how God can be attained by means of Eaga (love). 
The eighth is an elaborate chapter dealing with varieties of subjects, 
such as Raga Bhakti, Prema Bhakti, etc., supported by innumerable 
quotations from various Sanskrit works. 

LI. (a) RaganugavidM Tattva JijSasa. University manu- 
script No. 618. Substance, country-made paper, 12^x41 inches in 
size. Character, Bengali. Folia, two. Lines, twelve in a page. 
The script is dated 1273 B.S., corresponding to 1867 A.D, The book 
is written in simple prose mixed with Tripadi at the end. 

(b) The name of the author is Easika Raja (?). 

(e) The beginning ; 

OP? 1^; ii etc. 

The end : 

•sFfe® ®nw II m 3Tt«iiT m. Jrm ii 

^ II 

I ’W ^ ^ A*) 1 

(d) The book deals with various Aiirayas^ Bhakti, Eaga, 
Manjaris, etc. 
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' LII. (a) Siksa Tatt¥a Bvipika. University maooseript No. 
6E3. Sobstancej eoiintry-made paper, ll-|x5 inehes in size. Folia, 
1-11 and 13. (incomplete). Lines, twelve in a page. Character, 
Bengali. The script is dated F276 B.S., corresponding to 1870 A.D. 
The verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(S) The name of the author is Narottama Dasa who puts him- 
self in the colophon as — 

'$rf^ 1 

” fftsTII 

. ({?) The beginning : 

I 'srraitJlif; st ii 

c^tf?(^l 1 'srWi 1%R 1 

The end : 

I fpr I JfiT i^<)<S3 JTf^ I 

c-n W% II 

(d) The book begins with a discussion about Prabarta, Sadhaka 
and Siddha, about the eharaeteristics of the love of Vrndabana, 
and goes on speaking about lotuses, Manjaris, eompanions of Radha, 
Vaidbi and RagSnuga love, Rasas, and about the Sahajiya saints 
such as Candldasa, Vidyapati and others, about the love amours 
of Krsna with the G-opis, and other allied subjects. 

LVII. (a) Nigaiua Grantha. University manuscript No. 1118. 
Substance, country-made paper, 13x44 inehes in size. Folia, 2-7. 
Lines, vary from 12 to 13 in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is dated 1061 B. S,, corresponding to 1655 A. D. The verses 
,are PaySra throughout. 

(b) The name of the author is Govinda Dasa. 

(c) The beginning of the second page : 

(21^ CM^ C<S^^ Rt^tf I 

C'm "srfR Ii C-sROTt^ I'?! I 

^ C<2tCT CTfl Rl Ii 

The end : 

5(1 '«tl ^1 cRWf5i3 i 1® '^ti (7f ^ Rtt II 

15^1 «rtap c#t 3?1 Rl Rtl ^ 
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'®t| Sftf I Cf ^ Jft55 'srN 5T^ I! 

WStOf I CatWfCT ^atCI II |f% ^fS[?fs( 5ff 

5ff?(^^ I yR ^o'is-s y[t5T ^f?l«t ■•>» 'Sflf!??! 

(d) The book begins by oarratiog how Krisoa was bora in 
Navadvfpa in the form, of Caitaoya Deva in order to taste the love 
of BSdha. Later on Navadvipa is identified with Vrndaliaiia^ both 
of which are said to be the favourite abodes of Krsoa. Towards 
the end there is a dialogue between .Krsna and Bad ha about love 
which is said to be more precious than anything else. Gour in the 
Kali age is like Vrndabana of the Dvapara age. 

LVIII, (a) DlllTlava Sara. University manuscript No. 11S8. 
Substance, ',eouri try- made paper, 13 x4| inches in size. Folia, 35. 
Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali, The script is dated 1195 
B. S., corresponding to 1789 A. D. The verses are Paj'arawith copious 
Sanskrit quotations. 

(6) The name of the author is Loeana Dasa. 

(6*) The beginning : 

I C'sm >ic^ 

1 1 

Tt5|5T ^^3! C^TUl H sitft tW’HT t 

C®f '®1i il etc. 

The end : 

(ill csf 1 ?1%^1 ii jfc® 

I'll I c^l JRR H 'srNtI 

^5CIT I ^ CTtFE ft^ 6 1% ■stf 

yp^cf I etc. 11 

(d) In the beginning the author says that Visnu in all His 
incarnations, except those of Krsna and Caitanya, followed the 
customary Vedic practices, but in these isolated two eases ha was 
guided by love unfettered by any social custom. So Krsna of 
the Dvapara age is identical with Caitanya of the Kali age. Then 
the author speaks about the eharaeteristies of Rasa Bhakti and 
Prema Bhakti. The former ascribes everything to God, while the 
latter forgets himself for] the love of god, whose separation is even 
extremely painful. Radha symbolises this love. Here all sorts of 
social formalities have no place, lln imitation of this love, man and 
woman should; love each other with great fervour, and when both of 
them lose self, the love between them is said to be Sahajiya love. 
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In this book there is a family history of, the author giFon by himself. 
He says he was a Yaidya by caste and was bora in Kograma. His 
father was Kamalikara and mother Sadanandi^ whose father was 
Porasofctama Datta who taught the author how to read and write. 
This is exactly the family history of Loeana Dasa as given by him 
ill his celebrated work named Caitanya Mangala. The current 
belief is that the Sahajiy^ books were not written by any renowed 
Yaisnava author. Even the works of Narottama are ascribed to some 
other iinknown Narottama who is belived to have written books in 
the name of his distinguished predecessor. The boob under review 
furnishes authentic proof against that theory. 

LIX« (a) Atmaairnpana. University manuscript No. 1140. 
Substaneej country-made paper, 13x5 inches in size. Eolia, 1-5 
(incomplete). Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The date 
of the script cannot be found as the last page is missing. The 
verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(^) The name of the author can not be found. 

(c) The beginning : 

The end : 

^ I ^1% ’!FE5r II 

ii11%^E?ft <5111:5 ’ll I ^fs ^tsi w ^itwr « 

(d) In spiritual culture one should first of all know his own body. 
This body of ours contains everything within itself. Eourteen worlds, 
the sun, moon, stars, heat and light, darkness, etc., have been located 
in different organs. The theory of various nerves and lotuses has 
also been adopted by the author. 

We have another manuscript bearing the same name in 
the University Library (No. £535). On comparison we find that 
these two books are identical. The name of the author of that 
book is Krsoa Dasa, So^ we believe that he is the author of this 
book also, 

LX. (a) Aimya Tattva. University manuscript No, 1 141 . Substance, 
country-made paper, 14 x 5 inches in size. Folia, six. Lines vary 
from 10-11 in a page. Character, Bengali, The script is dated 1257 
B.S., corresponding to 1857 A. D, The book is written in Fayara, 
and Tripadi intermixed with simple prose. 
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{h) The name of the author is Rupanarayana. 

(c) The beginning 

I ?? I srWsti ^ 

H FtfiCTW I ^nTfSt? ^ft®T It 

The end : — 

'srtf^s siffni jfOT I %it^3F 

?f?f 14)^1 I srtiii'i I cw ^ li ^«ri 

5tfl I |f%— SR 

^ I tf^ — ete., ift^T ^ ^b- | ■pf^s B 

{d) In the beginning, the. author deals with Gayatri and Diksa 
Mantra. Then he says that the devotee should follow spiritual 
eulture by adopting a woman as his companion. This is called the 

worship of God by adopting the sentiment of love ( ). 

Then he says that the celebrated nine mystic worshippers, such as, 
Bidyapati, Can jldasa, Lila Suka, etc., attained Siddhi (reached the 
goal) by adopting this mode of spiritual culture. 

LXI. Vraja Tattva Nivarta. University manuscript No. 1154, 
Substance, country-made paper, 11 X 54 inches in size. Folia, 1-15. 
Lines twelve in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1082 B. S. corresponding to 1676 A.D. The verses are Pay ara with 
copious Sanskrit quotations. 

{b) The name of the author is not given, but the last page of 
the manuscript says that the book was written on the model of 

a book named Vraja Tattva written by Eupa Goswami under 

inspiration from Radha. 

(c) The beginning • 

'£5^ 1 fiR# I 

\ Bit'®; IcqR £5^ii:n Tffwf^rfv c<2rs(f%?B1 

f^'ST I 

; ; .The.end : — 

(£1 ^ §l^T ?l?Tfw 

flf? WIH ^ CW 'm ^ 

git’tC'® ^ CTT ■prsrfw =51^ lijl '5R<!, I 

I ^<!tl If® ^ 

'-v . 
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(^) The book aims at the interpretation o£ the significance of 
the loYe amours of Eadhi and Krsna, of • the various ineamations 
•of God in the four ages, of the incarnation of Caitanya Deva, 
and of Sahajiyi culture in the complete union of man and 
woman. 

LXII« (a) Ripil Caritra. University manuscript No. £824, 
Substance, country-made paper, 11 X 44 inches in size. Folia, four^ 
Lines, vary from 12 to 18 in a page. Character, Bengali, The 
script is not dated. The verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit 
q^uotations, the 1st and the last pages are worm-eaten. 

(5) The name of the author is Vrindavana Dasa. 

(e) The beginning : — 

I f%1%! m 

^ I ^ fpl II 

f%l 1 11 etc. 

The end : — 

(£i?rn:^ Jfti i ^ ’rtf ii 

pffaf I ilsfTrt I ..... . 

(^?) The author says that Caitanya by preaching Harinama 

brought about the salvation of all. This frightened Yama, the 
God of Death. He was, however, consoled by his six sons, the 
gods of six senses. They told their father that a man, in spite of 
his earnest devotion, cannot obtain salvation unless he subdues 
his six senses. For this purpose a man should serve his Guru 
with such devotion as was done by Radha in serving Krsna. 

A devotee is to the Guru as Radha was to Krsna. Herein comes 

the Justification of the theory that a man cannot get salvation 
until he assumes the character of a woman. This is one of the 
pet theories of the Sahajiyis. 

: LXIII. (a) Sahaja Kalika.' University manuscript No. 28.28. 

Substance, country-made paper, 114x84 inches in size. Folia, four. 
Lines, seven in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1184 B.S. corresponding to. 17;78. A.D* ' The verses: are'; Fayira': 

(^6) iThe name of the author is Jiva Goswami, 
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(c) The beginning ; — 

^ in i wn w n'f^ i 

cnt%^ C'sm I fnfiif^ itn nn ^nr a 

ntc?! *rj% ®rra itn i ^in wd i’ll ^ nwi ii 

The end : — 

nir ^ntnsrl ^fn-s i ^us fin w <2fitf%5 « 

3?^i Ifs 5fiJf n sft?r I c^rirnti im ti «3t 

?w f%i ^ ^ntnn i irfin c^iwFi? i If^— 

ifw itliii II 1^? ^isb-8 iti « 

(d) This is properly a book on Sahajiya poetics. The Sahajiya 
love is based upon principally three emotions, Rfipa, Raga and Rati. 
Then the author describes various Manjaris or Sakhis of Eadha 
and how they help the formation of true love. Sahajiya love is 
nothing else than divine love, as exists in the highest heaven where 
resides the Supreme Lord. 

LXIV. (a) Cabbis Vidhana Prakarana. University Manus- 
cript No. 3099, Substance, country-made paper, 11x5 inches in size. 
Folia, three. Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali, The script 
is dated 1275 B.S. corresponding to 1869 4.D. The verses are 
Payara throughout. 

(b) The name of the author is not given. 

(c) The beginning : — 

mT^ iis ! fit ifsic^^tis 
f^f^ t2fwf‘t I Its I 

C<2t5J ir*!! II 

The end;— 

If. 'tw ^5tfwi it’ICT I its^TfW IWl ItSTtU 

^>0 ISf ^<5® l^itd ^fl I WtmWClttt F3f #fl 
^8 fl*tjf^ ’Tfl ^51 «8 hlt«t 

I 

(d) The book begins by referring to what is called the Kama 
Gayatri, a mantra of 24 alphabets. Later on the author describes 
the spiritual significance of each of these 24 alphabets. These are 
24 Tattvas, after which the book is named. 
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LXV. Camatkara Candrika. University manuscript No. 

3098, Substance^ coiintry^made paper, H X 5 inches in size. Folia, 
six. Lines, fourteen in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is 
not dated. The verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quota- 
tions. 

(d) The name of the author is Narottama Dasa. 

(e) The beginning 

The end : — 

. ^ ^1% '5rt»n CFt'sps.^tsI (^) 

ft^ll ^1% 1 fiTf W 1 

ii-” Jfm csrln (Til «iJH I 

(rf) A book of the same name has already been noticed in 
section LVl. The author of that book is Mukunda Dasa, but 
of this one, is Narottama Dasa. Moreover these two books treat 
about different subjects. The author gives preference to Rasa 
over Bhava, for, by adopting the latter one can get Radha, while 
by adopting the former, both RMha and Krsna. Thereafter 
follow descriptions of Radha and Krsna. True love can be obtained 
by worshipping C:iod with the emotion of Radha. 

■ LXYI. MailOVrtti Patala. University manuscript No. 2861. 
Substance, country-made paper, 12 x5 inches in size. Folia, six. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. 
The verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. The 
book is worm-eaten, a portion of the left side in the form of a 
triangle being eaten away, 

(b) The name of the author is Krsna Dasa. 

:■ -'. (c).. The' beginning,: — 

TO I 

TO 1 I 

sfsr 1 
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The end : — 

<rt*s1 f¥ ’ICff I CsitJ!f^f% CTt^ fft^ I ^f% 

c*i1^ II 

(d) The author begins the book in the form of a dialogue between 
Nitai and Caitanja^ when the latter was about to start for Vraja. 
He iostriicted Nitai to teach Prema Bhakti in NaFadvipa^ and 
being asked what it was, he said that it represents the love of 
Gopi. Nitai asked how it was possible for a man to adopt the 
emotions of a woman. Gaitanya answered that men and women 
are different externally but in fact they are the two halves of the 
same complete whole, and then he recited five slokas dealing with 
this siibjeet. He then pointed out the superiority of Parakiya love. 

LXVIL Rati Bheda. University manuscript No. Sub- 

stance, country-made paper, 7 4 x 4i inches in size. Folia, two (the 
second and the fourth page of the book, the rest missing). There 
are eleven lines in the second page and eight in the fourth. The 
script is dated 1190 B,S. corresponding to 1784 A.D. The book 
is written in prose and Payara with scanty Sanskrit quotations. 

(d) The name of the author is not given. 

(6") The beginning (of the second page) : — 

ifctj <2tTf% I «rra ^ ^1% i 

1 etc. 

The end 

!(f% 1 ^ 8 « II 

3T^5f 3^5 II CJ^Sf (3jt5it^ I <£|^ ’W I 

c^^Nt c^rf^ 1 ^ ^ i 

(d) This is a book on Sahajiya poetics. It begins by touching 
upon the 64 qualifications of the Vaidhi Bhakti, five kinds oi Eati, 
five kinds of Rasa, five kinds., of 'Eaga ■ and . five kinds of Bhava. 
The devotees of Santa Rasa are Sanaka, Sonatana, SanatkumSra, 
ete^ are ■ ■ Hanumana, Angada, etc., those of 
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Sakliya are Sridama^ Suclama, etc., those of Vatsaiya are 
Nanda, Jasoda, etc., and those of Madhura are Radliika and 
the Gopis. 

LXVIIL Paramatattva Artlia Cumaka. University manus* 
cript No. 3128. Substance, country-made paper, 14x4i inches 
in size. Folia, three (the first page being missing). Lines, nine in a 
page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1246 B.S. corres- 
ponding to 1840 A.D. The verses are Payara. 

(b) The name of the author is not given. 

(e) The beginning (of the second page) : — 

■ I I 

^ I II 

ftjfW OT? I ^ tfai ^ 11 

The end ;— 

w\ ^ ’m I 'St! *iT¥’n i 

^f^isil CfftCf I 

c?[¥t^ 1% 55^®! I CfftC? 5f?r5f (| 

<ilN5 I C-^ ipTlI 'Sitpl ¥fil I 

^ 'S5[«rg<-?F ^^8'!. yjtiST I 

(d) The book is written in the form of a dialogue between 
Rupa and Svarupa. The author aims at the mystic explanation 
of various Sahajiya practices. The necessity of taking female 

companion is also explained. The significance of various mystic 

formula is pointed out. The poet incidentally deals with Prema 

(loTej, that is generated in the union of man and woman. 

UXIX. Rasa' Sutramrta. University manuscript' No. 3183. 
Siibstanee, country-made paper, 8 x 3i inches in size. Folia, 2-18, 
and 21-22 (incomplete). Lines vary from 7 to 8 in a page. 
Character, Bengali. The date of the script is not given. The 
verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

{d) The name of the author is Narasinha Disa who puts him- 
self as the sod of Bhagyavanta Misra. 

(6*) The beginning (of the second page) 

—■1m m N Ipip 5IC€1 l CS!t¥t< 

ifdls jf}^® II '^3t '5|<C^ 1 ■•'tUt'Sf 

'srrtt '®t?l ) 
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The end ; — 

gsit'Q ^SFTN I! 

^|9f€| '^t^t l■w^^ c^tfl^l C'ftm ! ■ ^^1 II 

Clifts ^f%c2}TI i C^fllt^ GTitl C^ CTtW it 

fk^ ^ f1^ 1 ^t^1 C^'ltl^ €f^tt I 

%^t<l ! 

(d) The bo ok deals with the eharaet eristics of different kinds 
of men and woiren^ and of Rati, both Svakija and Parakij% then 
there are descriptions of the various Sakliis of Radha. The 
development of pore love from coarse love is also traced, the 
characteristics of emotions such as Raga, Prema, Bhava, etc., have 
been noted in details. 

LXX. Eaga Laksmana. University manuseript No. 3134. 
Substance, country -made paper, 9x4 inches in size. Folia, ten. 
Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. 
The verses are Payara with copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(5) The name of the author is not given. 

(c) The beginning : — 

iRf% I fsi#. ^1% c%?i- 

^VfW ^?si1 

hit » 

The- end : — 

hft ’tu’sfc’I ^fhr I m°\ wWhr ii '$'*11 

<jT5t 1 ^!:*T5r i '$t!;'*f c^Ir wt*f i 

(d) The author deals with various ASrayas, Ragas, Ehavas and 

Prema with their classifications and qualifications. The growth 
of emotions is also traced. Raganuga love is said to be superior 
to Vaidhi love. As the former can be best learnt from a woman, 
a female companion should be taken in spiritual culture. Then 
the three kinds of Ratis are described with their eharaeteristics, 
naming the woman who adopted each of them for union with 
K^rsna. Then the author deals with Svakiya and Parakiya love^ 
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and the different kinds of Bhaktas (devotees). book ends after 

dealing* with Vaidhi Bhahti. 

LXXf. TFjjvalera Kirana. University manuscript No. 3100. 
Substance/ country-made paper, 1*2 X 4 inches in size. Folia, 2-20. 
Lioes/" six in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1234 B.S. corresponding to 1828 A.D. The verses are Pajara 
with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(d) The name of the author is Narasinha Dasa, who puts himself 
as the son of Bha gymanta Misra. 

(c) The beginning (of the second page) : — 

w*fi I II 

The end : — 

f^33 ?M 1 '2W»r H 

1 JTft I I II 

(d) This is the same book named Rasasutramrita which has 
been noticed in section LXIX. It should be noted that this book 
has been named as Ujjvalera Kirana in the margin of every folio, 
as well as in the end of the script. The date of the script is found 
in this copy, with the name of the writer and his address. 

LXXII. DilMtab. University manuscript No. 8102. Substance, 
country-made paper, 11 x 4i inches in size. Folia, nine. Lines 
vary from 7 to 9 in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is 
dated 1280 B.S. corresponding to 1874 A.D. The verses are Payara, 
sometimes elongated to unusual length. 

(5) The name of the author is not given, but from the repeated 
use of the words like Macca, Madina, Khoda, etc., it can be easily 
conjectured that the author of the book must be a Mahomedan. 

(e) The beginning : — 

T{f^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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^ %W^ c»rW!7rri?r?r III b ' 

1 ?t%-4s1 f ?f ^TtJ? lf|®T il 

' Tile end ;— 

CT3? CTfi:^ 'Sfra '«lt m WiOT 

^ ¥ff% II C^ftttfSp C^m f% I C^RSfl 

c^t%f II t!% 'Sl^’i c*rRT^^ «(?f 

’pTl'^; I tf% I ^«itf I? ! 1 c^rr^siw 

1^1 3[»r i^lro i’Ss i C?[t^ ^SRT? ! f%f®f ?*lft I 

C^ ill OT?f (2r^ II 

(^1) Tliis is a Yerj interesting book. We have already pointed 
out that the author must be a Mahomedan. The name of the 
■book^ as noted in the margin of some pages of the script^ , is 
Dilketab, but towards the end the author says— eiW^ 
C^Nlfe which shows that the name of the 

book (according to the subject it treats) is of " Eipa 

and Sanatana. Now^ means body, so the full title signifies that 
the book deals with the metaphysical significance of human body 
and soul narrated in the form of a dialogue between Eupa and 
Sanatana, so it is a book like Deha Kaciaea noted in section 

XXXVII and Delia Nirnaya treated in seetion V. Again, 
means heart, and may stand for soul also in this place.; So ' 
means the book which deals with soul. This Dilkitab and Dhara 
SamTada refer to two complementary' qualifications of our human 
existence. 

The author begins with the history of creation and refers to the 
theory of human birth. There is- also a discussion about the relation 
existing between a Guru and his ^isya, about the nature of 
human soul which is kept in bondage clue to Maya or ignorance, but 
it is free by nature. When he says that there are five robbers 
and' eleven thieves in' body, he. surely refers to the five senses, 
and nleven organs of knowledge, ' " Here the author is entirely in- 
debted to A'mrtarasavali noticed in seetion III, 

LXXIII, Saiiliya'EaiiiB.ildi. University manusrcipt No, SlOfi. 
Substance, country- made paper,' ,1 i x inches in size* Folia, three^ 
■Lines, ten in a page,- Character/ Bengali. : The script is dated 1261 
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B,S. eorrespoading to 1855 A.D, The verses are Payara through- 
out, 

(6) The name of the author is Narottama Dasa, — > 

(e) The begiuiiiog ; — 

I ^1% 1 c^rt^tfsp 

The end : — 

■ 51^1 1 %^? <£|^ 

'srt-'i^r II 1 ^ ^ ^ wt^ 

'®rf“r B ^1% i ’I’fl '®rf^c^ ii 

wt? I '$<*[! ^ ^>5 

I 

(d) The Sahajiyas should take female companion for spiritual 
culture. The author of this book says that Sanatana attained 
success by observing mystic practices in the company of Karuna 
Bai. The object of taking female companion is the suppression 
of senses without which no progress can be made in spiritual 
culture, 

LXXIV. Smarana Darpana. University manuscript No, 3111. 
Substance, country-made paper, 12x4 inches in size. Folia, seven 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1672 Saka corresponding to 1750 A.D. The verses are Tripadi 
throughout. 

(6) The name of the author is RSmachandra Dasa. 

(<?) The beginning : — 

I 'sr^t^r f%fel'i=§r i 

OT l 'SW, ^t«?1 ^c2ft^ (M 

m 1 iltOT, CT^ F!t«I '5!^ If 

: ;,The end : — ' 

I'l <m CTtCl JR I %5ttnt®f '®c|t 

’I? <?r| OTR JPR? ^ 'Sit^ 'SR II (R-? 'Rl (RtJr 
'^rtRR oftJi ^1%l '51^1 'gsfcn 's^ ■p,| f?f-Sf t£|| q- 
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il "Siasr fiff If=^< 1 
c^nt. i tf% ’TC^ OTk ^513? 

ai1c^ twtf?— 5!^ i'>4'!i JTt^i I 

(d) In this book the author identifies Guru with God and 
says that without the favour of Guru, no advance can be made 
towards success in the spiritual field. There is also description of 
the various Manjaris or Sakhis of Eadha, one of whom must be 
followed for spiritual culture. 

liXXV. Kysna Lila ¥ilasa. University manuscript No. 31 * 21 . 
Substance, coiintiy-made paper, 12 x inches in size. Folia, eight. 
Lines vary from 10 to 11 in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is dated 1258 B.S. corresponding to 1847 A.D. The verses 
are Pajara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(^) The name of the author is not given. 

(e) The beginning : — 

I m ^ 1 <2j5!rc^ 

c’tPTt*^ I ^ li ®nr ^ wit*! 

I I g^itCQ?r ^<^[1 I 

The end : — 

?«CJT ^ I WT ^ C’fj— C® ?ft% II, 

Sft% ^ ^ ^ 11 ...... 

'®W C5ttf^=f 1 ’W ^ Rsll It 

f I I 

I 

(i) The book begins in the form of a conversation between 
Siva and Krsna about the merits to be obtained by reciting the 
names of Radha. Then in answer to a question put by Narada 
Krsna says that there is no difference between Biva and Krspa, 
RMha and P&rvati. Then Radha explains to Krsna the origin of 
Krsua-mantra and incidentally refers to the nerves and lotus 
theories. There is also a beautiful description about the union of 
Radha and Krsna. 

LXXVL Sadiiaka SiddRa. University manuscript No. 2596. 
Substance, country-made paper, 12 x 4i inches in size. Folia, twelve. 
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.Lioes' vary from four to ten in a pa^e, Cliaraetei% Bengali. The 
script is not dated. The verses are Payara throughout. 

(b) The name of the author is Shyamaoanda Dasa. 

(c) The beginning 

J5ll% cm's! ^tc*? C^k 5fttS{ 1 JJtH CW^ 

I 

The end 

(?! m. 1 c^tfl II 

Cirt!:^ ^ fV I ^ 'srfl I 

i(ft^ f^f5^K ?r3*M isrw i 

- (J) Though the book has been catalogued under the name 

of Sadbaka Siddha, it is divided into four parts. The first part 
comprises three folia, and is named Govardhana Stavaka. It 
consists of 23 verses m all composed 

in praise of the hill Govardhana. The second part runs from the 
folio IV to the folio VL It is also named Govardhana Stava. It 
is written in the form of a dialogue between Govardhana and 
Shyamaoanda. The former thus being praised by Shyamaoanda 
asked him certain questions respecting his religious faith and 
following. Shyamananda answered that he was the follower 

of Kalis tail Man jari;, a Sakhi of RadhS, and of the teachings 

of Jiva Goswimi. The third part is contained in a single 

folio. Herein Govardhana initiated Shyamananda and gave him 
instruction in spiritual culture. The fourth part runs from the 
folio Till to the folio XIL Herein is described how union with God 
: can be effected by following the impulses of a Sakhi of Radhi, 

LXXVII. University manuscript No. 3083. Substance, country- 
made papei% 12x4 inches in size. Folia, five. Lines 14 in a page. 

: Character, Bengali. The script’ is not dated. The book is written 
An. mixed prose and verse. 

((5) The name of the author is Ramachaodra Disa. 

(e) The beginning : — ■ . , , 

i m 'srfTW I «£i^ ^ 

Jf^t^ii c*rt5f® ^ii 

'sriisf^T ^ I fw< i. I 
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The end : — 

m fen ^rfc^ «ff?i i <ii^ “p® ’ffer m ^ferR ii 

<2(11 '®ri“f I 5rr«fJi ^Rrar tR ii |{% 

ms. m 1 5rr^t -5, fesi 

Ifs 1 I R? c^f% nRt 11 

(i) The name of the book cannot be ascertained with eertaintj. 
It is a composite work consisting of a few short chapters, named 
as Bhajanatika, Dhama Prakarana. One hundred and twentj-five 
Tattvas, etc. Perhaps all these are the means of for, • at the 

end the writer says WC^ WPl> '' The first 

part of the book is wndtten in simple prose. Here w^e have 
the topics of ±itma (soul), Indrija (senses), and of the Gunas 
(Satva, Raja and Tama), etc. This completes the part named 
Bhajaoatika, towards the middle of a second page. Then we have 
the chapter on Hariiiama, and Dhama Prakarana ending with the 
third page. The rest of the book deals with the location of various 
abstract principles in the human body, and also with the ineama* 
tion of Caitanya, Nityananda in the form of later Vaisnava worthies. 

LXXVIIT. A. book dealing with the various aspects of Eati, 
University manuscript No. 3U30, Substance, country-made paper, 
1*2 X 44 inches in size. Folia, i-6 (incomplete). Lines 12 in a page. 
Character, Bengali. The book is written in Payara verses. 

(5) The name of the author, and the date of the script can- 
not be traced as the last page is missing. 

(a) The beginning : — 

iR CRR ^ I <21^*1 R’R Ii 

^ ^ SftI ’T'sR^ I H etc. 

(f/) The book deals with Rati, a subject which is so important 
in the mystic practices of the Sahajiyas. Indeed, it is said that 
■ success depends ' upon or the proper performance of Rati. 

In spiritual culture the union of men and woman of the same 
nature is strongly advocated, and much depends upon this selection. 
This book deals with different kinds of men and women, and points 
out what sort of woman will suit a particular man. The subject of 
births of sons and daughters, the causes , leading to the happiness and 
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sorrow, and what makes one good and the other vieioos are some 
of the subjects elaborately dealt with in the treatise. The evil that 
may follow from, the anion of men and women of different and 
opposite types is also pointed out. This book deals . with these and 
other allied Sahajiya subjects. 

LXXIX. Rasa Kadamva, University manuscript No. 31? 4. 
Substance, country-made paper, 15 x 5 inches in size. Folia, 1-54. 
Lines 7 in a page. Character, Bengali. The book is mostly written 
in Payara. The script is dated 1182 B.S., corresponding to 

1775 A.D. 

(5) The name of the author is Kavi Vallabha. 

(c) The beginning : — 

I 1 

The end 

nw ^ I H 

1 m II w f'itsi <iiT 1 

3Tf?! «sift II f%’«ic¥l c?t^ i 

ete., I ete. 

{d) The author begins with a discourse on Bhakti and Prema, 
and then pays bis reverence to Caitanya Deva and his companions 
and disciples such as Advaita, Nityananda, Gadadhara and Uddbava 
Dasa. Then he says that he is going to write Rasakadamva in 
Payara of fourteen words in a line. Then the author begins with 
the sabjeets of Krsna^s life. His birth in the womb of Daivaki, 
his early life in the house of Jashoda, the death of Putana, tending 
of cows, the destruction of Vaka, Agha, Pralamva and other 
demons, the raising of the hill Govardhana, amours with the Gopis, 
and other incidents of the life of Krspa are here noted down. 
It is also stated that after the death of Kahsa, his two wives 
went to their father Jarasandha who formed an alliance with the 
other kings and attacked Krsna. He was defeated seventeen 
times, but when he attacked again, K|'soa left Mathura, and 
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went to Dvaraka and established his capital there* Here the 
description of the citizens is very charming : — 

l%!% I 

I 

<2rf% i 

^1% w i 

wi ^ r 

fitf% 'SIW ^ ft{% 

ete »3 etc. Page 5« 

“ The Devas are the constant dwellers of that eity^ and the 
Sun and the Moon dispel its darkness offering their humble services 
to the Lord. In every tongue dwells the Goddess of poesy^ and 
each house has for its presiding deities the Goddesses of Fortune 
and Learning. Kama or sweet desire is personated in every figure, 
and every limb displays the nimble play of peace and piety, of 
forgiveness and other ethical qualities.’^ 

It should be noted that in the description of the people of 
Dvaraka, the author simply speaks about their moral excellence, 
without dwelling much on their material prosperity. 

About the women of Dvaraka,. the poet says : 

c^"r 

'SrCSf (SJCSf II 

^1% 1 

fsi'sw Ff^ 

^5tt^ C-tfC'S 1 

Ff^c's *ic^ 
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%5 5|% I 

<2tTtsT -<|s^ sftft C?f?f '^1% 

II 

Page 8. 

The town -girls are all dressed in the same manner, and possess 
peraianeot youtlifiilness. They have hair of deep black colour which 
looks very charming. A graceful wave of loveliness runs over the 
whole frame. The nails of the feet are more beautiful than, the 
moon I they have' paints of red colour, and are beautifully long. 
Arms are like soft stalks of lotus without thorn, and the fingers 
are like Champaka buds. The colour of the body is bright as 
gold. It is gracefully restless like a moving golden creeper, yet 
in brightness it resembles, as it were, a streak of lightning fixed 
at a spot. White gems of reddish tint are never seen, but they 
can be viewed in the colour of the women.’’ 

In that city of Dvaraka, there are nine lacs of houses, of 
which sixteen thousand and eight are very splendid. Eight of 
them are specially built, one of which, again, is the finest of all. 
In this palace lives Rukmini, one of the chief queens of Krsna. 
One day Krsna was sitting there on a beautiful throne served 
by the beautiful chamber-maids, when Rukmiol made her appearance. 
She sent away the maids, and took up the service on herself. 
Thereupon Krsna by way of Joke asked her why of all the kings 
she selected him for her husband. Her father Bhismaba had 
assembled all the kings of India and her friends and relatives 
advised her to select Sisupala, one of the great kings. But how 
could you, Roktninf, select) me who am without a kingdom, and 
who live in an island for fear of them? Moreover, you have 
numberless maids beautiful as nymphs, it behoves you that you 
should sit with me on the throne and that these maids should serve 
us. But instead of doing that, I find you are very keen to serve me 
yourself ! This surprises me all the more.” Eukmini was taken 
aback, and with tears in her eyes, she said— Darling, what you 
say is worthy of you, for your observations show a nice discern- 
ment. What you say is beyond the conception of the Vedas with 
its thousand branches, how can an ignorant woman like mpelf 
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answer you ? It is true you are not a kingj but why should 
you be entangled in the riehes of the world '? It is also true that 
you are not desired by the rich, but the poor craves for you 
with hearts full of love. You have ereated Brahma^ and are 
worshipped by the Sun, Y"ou are loved by all, and provide for the 
welfare of all the beings. How ean I know you ? In fact I serve 
you^ because you have given me the privilege to do so.” Krsna 
became abashed and offered explanations — Be not sorry 3 , my 
darling ! You do not know that we men are generally very unhappy; 
We learn in ehildhoodj, and earn in youth with the aim of getting 
a wife and becoming a householder, but the wife is ever over- 
reserved in everything. She rarely surrenders herself in the loving 
embrace of the husband, keeps herself aloof, and the shyness of a 
young wife is torturous to the zealous husband. And when a 
child is born, the wife rules supreme, and cares more for the child 
than the husband.” Rukmini retorted — ^^Yoii are mistaken, dear 
Lord, we women are all for you. The husband is more dear to us 
than anything else. We often pray for him, ask for boon from 
every God we worship, and work for the happiness of husband 
alone. We are reserved, shy, and a little uoforward, because the 
outside world does not count so much with os. We dare not look 
at the face of the husband, but long to enjoy the sight of that 
faee reflected on the mirror of our mind. It is pure love that we 
offer at his service.” Krsna begged her pardon for thus offend- 
ing her, and admitted that pure love only is the special character- 
istic of the women. But very few of the human beings know 
of this love. This pure love is only known to those who follow 
the mode of worship by means of Anuraga only. (Page 17.) The 
excellence of the Sahajiya mode of worship is thus admitted by 
Krsna, 

' ,lt runs thus :■ — 

^T5t I 
'srt w ^ ti 
srtpj I 

^ (Ttf^ fsf’ft*! B 
TO I 


X9 
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: rTT^l*! 5{C5 ^ II 

. .,. ^^TS| =S(Ff?l^ 11 

f% -silTS C#R C^ « 

»rftc?ra <iif^ f^T c#f I 

<2t^ C'm srff^ II 

'5!t:»t^ 'sitCf 1%1% I 

W ^ ^ II Page IV. 

He alone understands what the pure love is — who offers his 
services at the dictates of his attachment only. In the north there 
is a . hill called Raivataka, It is wonderfully built, and is the 
attraction of the whole world. The gods who are full of love 
live there. It is there that pure love manifests itself. I fail to 
speak of those charming tales, but it can be said that ordinary 
men are not competent to follow this love.” RukminI became glad 
at the words of Krsna, and she, of unspotted character, said with 
earnest request, — Dear husband, how can I see that charming 
hill ? Here in this world we often meet with what is simply a 
physical craving, but the husband, if he so desires^ can show us 
what is true love indeed. There are many attractive things in this 
world, but only the limited few among men know them.” 

It should be observed that the teaching here is wholly Sahajiya. 
The Sahajiyas discard the physical elements in love, and take up 
natural affection of utmost purity as the only means of realising 
God. But what is this love likened to ? They say it is typified in 
the love of a young woman for a beautiful and young man. 
At least the love of a woman for her lover can symbolise that to some 
extent. And hence the Sahajiyas say that unless a man can become 
woman (i.e,, possess the tenderness of a love-lorn woman), he 
cannot experience what pure love is. The same thing is narrated 
here, Rukmini on behalf of women speaks about her own love for 
her husband, and Krsna admits her plea, and acknowledges her 
devotion, regretting that such love as her^s is not generally met with 
among men. This reminds us of wh^ Canrlldasa says — Every 
one speaks of Sahajiya love, but it is not so very [easy to adopt 
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that. Among thousands one can' know that love.’^^ To satisfy 

the curiosity of Rukniin!, ICrsna ' orders for his chariot^ ' and then 

the husband and the wife proceed towards RaiTataka. On ■ the 
way^ while crossing the ocean, Rubminl asks Krsna as to how 
many oeeftiiSj earths, hills, and people are there in this universe. 
In answer to this query Krsna speaks about creation, the seven 
PStalas (lower regions), and about the situation of earth over the 
serpent king Yasuki. In this earth there is a mountain called 
Sumeru which is surrounded by three smaller hills, i.e,^ by Mandira 
in the north and east, by Kumuda in the south, and by Siiparsva 
in the west (pp. The Maadara hill has four other hills 

suiTounding it. In this hill there is a mango-tree, as w'ellasa^ 
Jambu-tree from which the name Jambu-dvipa (India) is derived. 

Then about creation. Brahma created many sons, but none of 
them thought about procreating children. Then he created a son 
named Svayambhuva Manu, and a daughter nam.ed SatarQp^, from, 
whose union originated the various creatures of the world. Mann 
had two sons, of whom Priyavrata was the eldest, and Uttanapada 
the youngest. Priyavrata ruled over Martyaloka (earth), and was 
a very powerful king. He found the sun circling round the Sumeru 
and causing day and night. Thereupon, he created a chariot and 
began to circle round the Sumeru keeping himself always opposite 
to the sun. The high speed caused impression on the earth and it 
was difBeult for the chariot to go on. The king threw oS the 
wheels which falling on the earth created seven deep hollows. 
These hollows were afterwards filled up with honey, milk 4nd 
water, etc., and were called oceans. These oceans created seven 
islands, one of which was called Jambudvipa. Now, after the demise 
of Priyavrata his seven sons ruled over the seven islands, his eldest 
son Agnidhara ruling over the Jambudvipa (India). Then follow 
descriptions of Brahmaloka, Yisnuloka, Sivaloka and Vaikijn|ha, 
a discussion about the reasons of sorrow and happiness, of Satva, 
Raja and Tama ,* of Prakriti, the cause of bondage, of the w<?iks 
of the sinners (up to p. 33). 

1 ^ ■ 

r etc. 

And f ^ \ 
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Then RukminI uttered praises of Krsna, in eourse of which she 

said 

^ II 

You are incomparable in beauty and good qualities j people 
are always devoted to your name with pure love. There are other 
emotionsj yet they worship you with natural love/’’ 

The phrase is purely Sahajiya, and as the author praises 

it above all others, it is undoubtedly true that he hinted at the 
Sabajiya culture at this place. 

Again 

c<2rsra^ Jiwi 1%t?r h 

5[f? C!(tC¥ tftfl I 

m II 

Pages. SS-34. 

All the sages think of you with love after giving up Yapa, 
Tapa and Yoga (i.e.j austere praetiees). Taking me as your follower, 
kindly speak to me about your Sabajiya manifestations, and also 
tell me who you are, where you dwell, and what gives you joy, 

, in plain language as clearly as possible/^ 

The idea of giving up austerities, and adopting the mode of love^ 
is the, pet theory of the Sahajiyas. Besides, the mention of 
of Krsna, is very significant. This shows that the author is 
gradually drifting towards the Sabajiya culture. 

Moreover 

ftfi nai I 

«(fl( •5|f% 

B 
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cTi^ HI' cm] 

^ ^ * 

^m <2f«rfH HH cH 

ff ^fk'5 I 

f^tWl HI 'iff^l t^lH ?[f% 

C^THT^ Hsf? I! Page 34. 

“ I loved you with all mv heart even when I was an unmarried 
girlj and sent you a letter of invitation through the priest. Though 
born in a high family, I got up on your chariot without your 
permission, thus bringing disgrace upon our family^ In the fighting, 
many heroes of my father’s side died, and my brother w^as humbled, 
but I was not sorry on that account. My love for you made me 
forget everything ; you have also attracted my mind with all the 
senses. I can do nothing without ymur permission. I do not know 
what behoves a good woman and a bad one, the distinction I have 
quite forgotten, and I only work as you desire me.” 

This is the real character is tie of Sahajiya love. One should 
forget bimselfj his joys and sorrows, and be ready to suffer for 
the lover, if one wishes to follow the Sahajiya love and be 
fh every way dependent on the lover who should be the 
sole support. The author here ascribes all these characteristics 
to Rukmiiii. Though born in a family of high culture she did 
not hesitate to behave like a coquette for the sake of Krsna, 
In this way the author places her on’ the same footing with 
RMha, indeed, he has made Rukmini very much . like RSdha. 

|%f% ^!%11 CTN is nothing but an echo of 

^ '' (I do not know 

what is good or bad). Here Candidasa and Kavivallava repeat the 
same melodious music, the common theme of ' an all-sacrificing love 
■ot ■ the , Sahajiyas. Then 'Rukmini ■ asks~“ When you are the 
creator of all, how is it that you bring sorrow unto men ?” In 
ans'wer Krsiia narrated ■ the . various . '/stages of the birth of 
man. The situation of the psyeho-physiologieal nerves in the 
humto ; body- is here "' pointed out. Here ' , the author has used 
terms like,^.: ^ Kamala, (lotus), Kupcjalinl, I^a, Pingala, 
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and Siisnmna. It is also said that there are 72^000 nerves 
in human body, of which ten are superior (p. 36). Here 
the author is undoubtedly indebted to Tantrikism, but it should 
be noted that the Sahajiyas, ‘ who are also advocates of mystic 
practices, believe, in this ultra-nerve-system of metaphysical Tantrik- 
ism ; indeed, they have written a number of books on this subject, 
some of which like Amrtaratnavali, Dehakaclaca, etc., we have al- 
ready discussed before. True Vaisnavism has nothing to do with these 
subtle things, for the Vaispavas proceed through love, and they are not 
the advocates of mystic practices for spiritual advancement. Rasa- 
kadamva in this respect seems to be an exponent of the Sahajiya cult. 

Then it is said that this body of ours is like a kingdom, ruled 
over by the powerful Mana. He has two sons, of whom Aharnkara 
(pridej is the elder. Aharnkara has Kama, Krodha, Lobha, Moha 
and Mada as his companions. The younger named Vinaya is 
physically weak, but he has Daya (kindness), Ksema (pardon), 
Dharma (religion), etc., as his companions. These two brothers are 
constantly fighting with each other for the possession of the kingdom 
of their father. The father is old, and so he obeys the command 
of the sons. When Ahainkara becomes powerful, he performs evil 
deeds with the help of his companions KSma, Lova, etc. This 
brings sufferings on man. But when Vinaya is powerful, he performs 
good deeds, which result in happiness. This is the secret of Joy 
and sorrow 'of mao (p. 39). 

RukminI then desired to know about the most subtle doctrine 
■ Krsna said — 

c’tl#? f^1 I 

c<2t^ II 

c*i^ r®Fii I 

C'St'si ntcsi « P. 89. 

Govmda said — “ Darling, for the sake of love I bear you I must 
tell you that the subtle doctrine of love is very mystic, but I must 
tell of it to you, who are so very dear to me.” 

'srfff <2rsiPT i 
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1%i 1 

f¥ ^-sij a 

^ ^ ^1 ! 

5Tt5pr f^'sj win Ilf I 

<ii ^«t1 ! 

(?Rl m it%®r cm a 

P. 40. 

“ All regions like Baikuntha and others, are not free from 
birth and death, but there is an everlasting abode, which is 
beyond conception, the very thought of which rouses a sense of 
pleasure and curiosity in me, not to speak of other persons. That 
blessed region is free from birth and death, growth and decay, 
infirmity and fear. This abode is on a mystic plane, which 
even the Vedas could not know inspite of their comprehensive 
character and sanctity.” 

This introduces a religion which is outside the sphere of the 
Vedas and the science is Guhya (mystic). The description of Satya- 
loka which is the goal of the Sahajiyas is similar to this descrip- 
tion of Nitya Sthana. ( fide Amrtarasavall, noticed in the section 
III.) 

Then follows a description of Nitya SthSna. Here Krsna 
sports with Radhika who is ever youthful. They are served by 
many female companions, named, Vrinda, Ranga Devi, SubhadrS, 
Bhadra, Ratnarekha and others who “ serve Krsna in the form 
of women.” 

C’l ^ ^ I 

Also--»tf%5!:^ I P.48. 

And— <2111% 'srt’isri 1 

II P.48. 

“Adopting the emotions of a female companion they zealously 
desire the company of women. 

Thus men transform themselves to women (in spirit) for 
enjoying their true selves (the true self is God). Hence these men, 
having fully imbibed the spirit of women, turn themselves into 
Divyangana (celestial women-goddesses) in the long run.” 
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Then Krsna says: — ■ 

m ^ I! 

^15!^ wW CfTC^f I 

■S(ST eft*! ^ ’ttfn cstww II 

These devotees of mine, who have adopted the feminine emotions for 
enjoying my love have been bom as the milk-women of Vraja. 
I hold my iotereoiirse with them when I am absorbed in spiritual 
felicities. The love of the Gopis I hold dear to my life and souL” 
This is truly Sahajiya in spirit and cnitiire. 

.Then RnkminI asked Krsna about the love of the Gopis, 
They were all full of Parakiya love. The Yedas speak only of the 
union of men and women as husbands and wdves without laying 
much stress on love that unite them. But these Gopis are country- 
women and so very simple in nature. They work in the household 
always yearning for. union with me in the forest. And when we 
meet, how happy is the union ! The wild grove is the scene of our 
sportSj the place is dim under the shades of the trees, the wind 
blows with the scent of the flowers, and the bees become, as it were, 
mad after honey. The cuckoo sing in thrilling notes. Such 
beauty and enjoyment cannot be described in words. ?his 
is enjoying the divine nectar, without which all other things 
appear stale and uninteresting.” Krsna then says that there 
are two ways of realising God, both of which are 
enunciated by the Vedas, The Nivrtti mode of worship is 
adopted by the ascetics. They renounce home, look to the 
friends and enemies with equal sympathy, make no difference 
between the dunghill and sandal, they are indifferent to heat and 
cold, and in the living body they live like the dead. But the 
Pravartas travel in the opposite direction. They think of birth 
as something very true. They receive, mstruetions from the Guru, 
worship Krsna in diverse ways ) though they maintain family 
they always long for the works that would satisfy God. These 
men attain to the nature of women in emotion. They spiritualise 
whatever they find in this world, and form ideals which they worship 
with all devotion (pp. 54-55), 
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Then &siia turns to the topics of Bhakti» It , is , cultured ia 
uiaefold ways., When Asakti ■(intense love) arises in mind, the ^ 
deYotee assumes the following character is ties : — , , 

' ^ I 

(srrw w ^ i 

TO I! 

* * ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ «flw I - 

•: srfft (w:«t II 

5} ^51 c?IlTO 1 , 

'srr^HT^ fSji ^tai ^ ^ 1:1 B P. 57. 

They observe the utmost secrecy' in regard 'to their love, though 
the people speak ill of them. They think of love every moment. 
Even if the people spread scandal, they do not give up, but become 
the more devoted to their love. They become as if mad after love, 
and do not care for shame or fear. They are not even afraid of death. 
They enquire with utmost zeal until they get their object of love.‘’^ 
Herein we find the image of Radlia mad after Krsna, always 
enquiring of her companions until she meets her lover. Then the 
author returns to the eharacteristics of Anuraga. It is of two 
kinds, which may be called, bearing reference to women, Rasiki 
and Kamuka. The K§mukas are given up to the enjoyment of 
the pleasure of the senses, and they do everything for their own 
enjoyment.' Among the devotees there is a class of persons who 
are of this nature. They worship God for the purpose of their own 
benefit. They are like those who drink poison even when they 
have a taste for nectar : — 

f '5^ TO fw ®ltf^ I 

« p. 58. 

But there are men of another class who are like chaste women. They 
do everything for the enjoyment of the husband, and try to satisfy the 
Lord in all possible ways. This class is the best of the two. 

There are also certain passages in this book which deserve attention. 
We fiud the word (creator) sometimes substituted for God as in, 

'srtPl ^ TO I - 


30 
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success becomes easy when the work is donej as if' under the 
guidance- of a commanding spirit,” Perhaps the influence of the 
Kartibhajas has left these traces in the boob. 

Then a few words about idol worship. Eukminl asked— How is 
it that men make images of gods on stones, and worship them, but not 
the Supreme Being? ” Krsna answered— “ This is called Aropa 
Sadhana* Herein men ascribe the attributes of God to these flgures, 
and worship them with reverenee. This is not altogether bad, but , 
the best is the worship , of the Highest discarding all substi- 
tutes (p. 62)* 

Then begins a long discussion about the worldly life of men. 
They work for the maintenance of family, but the relatives look to 
their own happiness, and speak ill of the householder on some pre- 
text or other, In this way they labour on till death. (Up to p. 67,) 

The Vedas are created with the attributes of males, as it were. 
They are full of masculine energy and altogether ignore the tender 
emotions of the heart. They deal with what a man should do, 
and what he should shun. Thay desire to know about the 
(secrets of the all-enduring creative evolution), but fail, for it is 
not possible for any male being to attain to that secret* As only 
the females have free access to that secret treasure, the Smrtis 
(supplementary Vedic literature) created themselves into girls, and 
became the companions of Krsna to learn that doctrine. Afterwards, 
they were called back, and asked to tell what they saw. Though 
they knew it, they did not speak about this secret doctrine, It is thus 
said that Krsna cannot be known through the Vedas. Then came 
the Bhaktas like Narada and others. They laboured through emo- 
tions for a long time, and became successful, but as soon as they 
regained the male form, they could not give up their natural charac- 
teristics, lienee’ though they spoke about the love of Krsna, they 
only dealt with the higher spiritual love, and their teachings formed 
the subject of the books like the Ratra class, such as Rama-Brahma- 
Baraha-Ntoda-Ratras. As the subject of Rasa was not explicitly 
dealt with in these books, the Vaisnavas, on the basis of Srutis, 
wrote a number of books called Sainhitas, which are mere collections. 
But the real Bhava (emotions) cannot he found in these books. 

tb^se bopks stre e<|uivoeal, for sometimes they support 
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one principle, while elsewhere they discard it. Thus far about the 
Vedie literature. Now, hear about the 

Up to p. 68. 

^ 5T8r1% I 

^ cst^ ?rf% It 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

TiTfj ®Bn #11^ I 
CS Tfic®! ^ ^ ClfC'^r II 

^ ^ -Sf 

^ ^ s}^:^ I 

'Sl^tC’T II p. 69. 

divine Vnidavaoa there is Krsna in the company of the 
He tastes the enjoyment of attachment by hiding himself 
the Gopis. These Gopis should not be taken as the 

the Gopas (milk-men), but they are called Gopis, because 
they hold fast about Krsna. They serve Krsna in mind, 
body, and speech, all absorbed ; so Krsna appears to them in 

pure white hue. They have the heart deep blue in intense love, for 
they hold Krsna in the inner soul by bonds of emotions/' 

This is the highest ideal of the devotees who seek emaneipation 
through the medium of love only. The author here is ever care- 
ful to eliminate the physical element in spiritual culture. 

Then about the devotees 

5Fr <iift <2tc?'NR # 

51’^ b?ir® 'srCT I . 

c<^ ^ c<2n:5(i:^ II 

f 'STR^ Ff 1 
in ^ (?R cwr 5^^ II 
* • *: * 

Off^iC® 3R1 CWC«t ®fe®: Jfl '51^ II 

•5jf% vriY I 

f;^1% P 70. 


** In the 
Gopis. 
among 
girls of 
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A good devotee, first of all, acquires' the wealth of vigour.' 
B>om this spiritual power they earn Dharma, from ■ Dharma arises 
Jnana (spiritual insight), from Jnana comes Bhakti (love), from 
which again follow Prema and Asakti (intense love). This intense 
love of Krsna is very saered, and is too subtle to be comprehended. 
It is so mystic in nature that even the learned cannot truly define 
its nature. The common people laugh in contempt when they hear of 
Rati, and say that it is ridiculous and foolish to suppose that a 
man can adopt the ways of a woman/’ 

The above gives in an epigrammatic form the very essence of 
spiritual mysticism of the Sahajiyas. Then Krsna and RukminI went to 
oq'; Baivataka hill. There they were heartily received by the inhabitants 
who also treated them with due reverence. During their stay at that 
place Narada came to see Krsna. He was received with due kindness 
and was asked about the reason of his visit there. He said that he 
was coming from Amaravati, the heaven of Indra. Indra had given 
him a Parijata flower, which Narada accepted and thinking that 
Krsna was the only person fit to receive the heavenly present, 
Narada came to Raivataka to offer that flower to Krsna. So 
saying he put the flower in the hands of Krsna, who again gave 
it to Rukmin! his devoted wife. The author has given, in the mouth 
of Narada an elaborate description of hell, pointing out the ptuiish- 
men ts appropriate for each kind of sin. 

Up to page 77t 

Then Narada went away. On his way he came across DvarakS, 
and was desirous of knowing how the people there lived during the 
absence of Krsna who was dear to them as their life. He went to the 
palace of Satyabhama and was greeted with due reverence and 
courtesy. Narada thought within himself — Among the wives of 
Krspa RukminI and Satyabhama occupy the highest position. 
Both of them love Krsna with equal ardour, yet how is it that 
when Krsna is away with RukminI, Satyabhama is as happy as 
before ? I shall see to it/’ Having resolved thus he narrated how 
Indra gave him a Parijata flower, and how he gave it to Krsna who 
in turn gave it to RukminI. Then Narada dwelt on the love of 
RukminI and Krsna and praised their mutual affection for each other. 
Satyabhama was caught in the trap, she swooned in utter sorrow and 
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mge, and manifested many symptoms of tlie paiigs^ of Jealousy. ' 
Narada became frightened, he went straight to Krsna and; informed, 
him ■ about what had happened. Krsna returned to ■ Dvaraki. 
without' delay and went to the palace . of Satyabhama. She, was, 
pleased once more when Krsna made a promise to her of gmng. her; 
hundred such flowers* Then Krsna went with Satyabbima , and . 
Narada to the abode of Indra. Narada was deputed to demand the 
'flower from Indra, but he refused, and made preparation for armed 
resistance.' In the fight that ensued, the Devas were defeated,, and 
the tree of Parijata was uprooted by Krsna and planted at the gate 
of the palace of Satyabhama in Dvaraka. The author has described 
with considerable power the conflicting emotions in Krsna and his 
consorts. The Jealousy of Satyabhama and Krsna’s solicitude to 
please her have been delineated with much skill, and Indra is sketched 
as a powerful rival of the pastoral god. 

Krsna brought Riikmiol and Satyabhama together. He made 
each of his consorts sit on each of his knees, and spoke to SatyabhEma 
about the secrets of — the everlasting heaven of bliss. Then 

what follows is a true picture of the Sahajiya cult : — 

'srf’fw ^^511 ^ srift 1 

’ll II 

(ilft ! 

^ 1 % cm 8 

^ I 

II Page 85. 

Then Krsna taught both of them the mystic formula steeped 
in the emotions of the first youth. He himself became the Guru 
(spiritual guide) and the two wives were his disciples. By initiating 
them he made them true disciples of the mystic doctrine. These 
(narrated in the lacuna) fourteen words constitute the most holy mantra. 
Finally, there are four other mystic formula which aim at the realisa- 
tion of (mystic terms to signify a certain place in the 
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head^ close to the junetioii of the two eyes^ which is the abode of 
Paramatma^ in the plane of super-sensual perception). Thus being 
taught by Krsna^ those two ladies became attached to Krsna in 
whom they discovered the never-dying and ever-youthful charms of 
a ; Kisorai and gradually they increased in love as they went on 
eulturiog this emotion. 

^ Here the author makes a summary of his teachings 

cm ^fm cn c■m^^ n 

ll' etc. 

Page 86. 

All the love which a young man feels for his new bride, all the 
affection which a doting mother feels for her child,— in a word, all 
the secular passions of a person should be spiritualised and bestowed 
OB Godhead, and then alone will the higher mystic love be achieved.’* 

Then the author says that this doctrine was first learnt by 
Dviruka who at the time of his death taught it to the sage Garga. 
He taught it to Suta and others. In time it was known to the 
people of Vidarbha. Then from Krsna Sarhhita all became acquaint- 
ed with it. Then in the Kali age God incarnated himself in 
Caitanya. He manifested to the world the wealth of this secret 
love. In VrindSvana Riipa and Sanatana described this mystic 
doctrine to Banamali. This marks the beginning of this mode of 
spiritual culture. 

According to this author, the present form of Sahajiya doctrine 
originated in Vrindavana after the passing away of Caitanya. 

Page 86. 

Now, about the author. He, thus, speaks about himself in the 
two manuscripts we have in^ our possession :■ — 

^ fPT =TN I 

^ts! •Sf’TtW 3rt*l li 

^ ' ■■ * * 

^ ^ WW II 
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^fi{c^5(sr3r 3^5r sm f^<ir ii 
^v[i?[TC5f f%f5r®i ^ra'i 1 
wrfc«f OT ^ ii 
^fl C?5T ?rt^i I 
c?riT5i ^<*11 H 

'$1 C2t^ 8 

srw'® ^rt%f w^' 8 Page 87. 

The second manuscript has the following ;■ — ■ 

— — ?t^ I 

^ ^ # 5|r 

f ’It?! sftrsi I 

(H ^ «I%®T 8 

^ (?(f^ ^ ^{^Sf I 

'Slfpftsf II 

'©Ml I 

^ csrd^f C5R CTK^T II 

f^'Sl ?!1W^ ^fl C^JT ^1 I 
sr^it'itsi c’ttP^ WsT 11 

'5?tl ^1^*1 ^ I 

^ WlW f^C>2t5( ®P|^ 1%*t^ 8 

fittTO^ T(^ ■srfl^ ...... 8 

Page 54 » 

From both these texts, as well as from the text of the manuscript 
published in the Sihitya Parisad Patrika of 1808 B.S., pp. 88-49, the 
name of the father of the poet is Eajavallabha and of the mother 
is Vaisnavl Now, about his native home. is found in both 

these manuscripts, the Sahitya Parisad Patrika has The 

name of the village is therefore somewhat like or ^sratplj 

but the difference is not very great. The name of the river is 
It seems that the poet simply refers to his former home, 
as indicated by the use of the woyd Moreover the mention of 
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as a place of some distmetion near- about his native village 
justifies the use of the word This is in the district 

of Bagura (vule Banglar' Itihasa by Babu Rakhal Das Banerjee, 
Part pp. 299-300), and the river Karatoya is in that districts In 
the Sihitya Parisad Patrika, we find the reading is 

^^t?i ^ w m wn i 

Most probably the poet at first points out that his birthplace was 
near Mahasthana on the bank of the Karatoyi, and then he 
speaks about his present home stating that at the time of writing this 
book he was the inhabitant of a place, which, from his eonneetioii with 
Mukuta Rai, might be the capital of that king. But everything 
depends upon the identification of The manner in which 

this name has been mentioned in the manuscripts creates the impression 
that he was a well-known person of the locality^ Now, who was this 
Muku|a Rai. In the History of Jessore and KhuInS written by 
Professor Satishehandra Mitra, we come across four persons bearing 
this name. It is difficult to ascertain who this Mukuta Rai was, 
who was a friend and patron of the poet. But it can be definitely 
said that he was living in 1520 Saka corresponding to 1599 
A.D., which is the date expressly mentioned by the poet as the date 
of the composition of the poem. Now, at this time Bengal was 
passing through a crisis. The province was practically under 
the sway of Man Sinha, the G-enei’al of Akbar, At about this 
time Mao Sinha on urgent call had to go to the Deccan to help the 
Emperor in his campaign in the South. The Afghan chiefs who were 
in Orissa took this opportunity to invade Bengal and captured 
Satgaon (Saptagram). Man Sinha, thereupon, returned to Bengal 
and quelled the rebellion. (Stewart’s History of Bengal, pp. 188-189.) 

The poet further says that Thakur Nara Hari Dis was 
the Guru of Mukuta Rai. Now, in Dr. Dineshchandra Sen’s 
Chaitanya and His Oompanions it is noted that Nara Hari 
Sarkar died in 1541 A.D, Supposing Mukuta Rai became a dis- 
ciple of Nara Hari when he was aged about 25 years, the age of 
the King at the time of writing this book may be estimated at about 
, 84 years. We alsp find in the History of Jessore and Khulna th^t 
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two Miilvuta' Eai^s died in eonfliet with ■ the' Malio.medaii sages 
who came to Beegahto preaeh the ■ Mahomedaii faith. One, of them 
had his capital near Jliinai Daha in Jessore, aod that he foiiglifc with 
the Pathaii Governor of Bengal. The other Makuta' 'Rai' bearing- the; 
title Raja' had his capital at Brahmaiinagar io Jessore aod^ that - he^- 
was finally overthrown by the -army of Hiisein Shah, the- Go-venior 
of Bengal. {Fide History of Jessore and Khulna^ pp. 379*815 38S* 
88.) But the xMukata Eai mentioned by our poet is a person of the 
Mogul period. The material is so scanty that it is not possible to- 
arrive at some definite conclusion if more doeiimeDts be not available., , 
About the nature of the book. It is undoubtedly a Sahajiyawork 
of great importance. The date of- the composition of the book gives 
us an opportunity to know definitidy what the Sahajija doctrine was 
in the latter part of the i 6th century, i.e.^ about 350 years ago, witliin 
aboiit 50 years of the passing away of Oaitaoya Deva. The pet theory 
of the Sahajiyas which is the fundamental principle of the cult 
even now-a-days, established itself firmly in the conception of the 
Saoajiyas even at that remote period, I mean the idea of being 
engaged in spiritual culture by transforming oneself into the nature of 
women. The establishment of this principle seems to be the object 
of the work under revdew. At the end of the book the poet 
says: — 

1 

ii 

I 

11 

i 

Jl P- 87, 

Man gets in touch with higher spiritual truths by being 
aeaustomed to the adoption of the intensity of devotion so very 
peeiiliar to women. If you rigbtly think of it, you will find there 
is truth in this belief, and that it cannot be rejected as the mi- 
int( 3 ]ligible talk of the common villaga people. Even the followers 
of the four principal religious sects of the Hindus can be benefited 
in their own \Yay if they get insight into this doctrine. Yon should 
look into the truth of the doctrine, ^ but not to the detects of tiie 
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poet in p,roper exposition. If you follow this mode of spiritual 
eiiltiire you will soon be free from the bondage of the world. 

The poet also alludes to the subject as a mystic doefcrioej as 
ill M (Here the line is defective in metre^ 

showing that soma word has been left out. Unfortunately the 
second manuscript is also very indistinct at this point.) However, 
there is no doubt that the author treated it as a mystic science® 

The narration about the origin and source of the doctrine is also 
very peculiar. Our poet here maintains that this doctrine was first 
learnt by Dvariika who taught it to Garga. Then came Suta and others. 
No Vaisnava will claim these persons as the promulgator of their 
faith. The poet also says that in the Kali age this doctrine was 
taught by Rapa and Sanatana to Banarnali, which marks the 
beginning of this spiritual culture (p. 86). In page 68, the author 
clearly saj^s that the Vedie literature and even the Samliitas and 
works of the Ratra class failed to deal with this doetrine. This 
shows that the subject he treated was very dilferent from that of the 
recognised Hindu and Vaisnava k^astras. 

About language. The poet says — m 
(I have written about this doctrine in the Prakrit language, so 
that it may be understood by all.) This shows that Bengali was 
at that time regarded as a form of Prakrit. 

About metre. . The poet says — m (p. »3). 

It is thus clear that the language is Prakrit and the metre is Payara. 
Blit he has made some distinction about different kinds of what 
he calls Pajara — • 

The long verse of Payara contains ■ twenty-six words, ' the 
medium contains twenty words, and the short fourteen words only. 
It should, thus, be observed that what ; is now regarded as Tripadi 
was at that time considered as a kind of Payara, 



THE rOET KALIDAS AND SEA-VOIAGE. 

BY 

R.ii Pankaja Kumar Chattbrji, Bahadur, M.A., B.L., 
District and Sessions Judge {Retired). 

In the island of Ceylon one hears even now of an 
anecdote, probably many centuries old, about Kalidas’s 
visit to the island, on the invitation of king Kumardas. 
Kalidas, it is said, complied with the rec[uest of the island 
king and crossed over to Ceylon. His stay there was un- 
fortunately rather short. A famous courtesan lived in the 
island at the time. She was a great favourite of the King 
and I’eceived him often at her boudoir. On one of the walls of 
the chamber, the king who had achieved fame, far and wide, 
by his poem “ Janakiharan ” (abduction of Janaki) wrote, 
obviously when in a melting mood, the first half of a racy 
couplet ( ^ ^ — that from a lotus 

springs another is heard of but not seen) and challenged all 
who chose to complete it. A substantial reward besides was 
offered by way of attraction. The royal favourite, with her 
natural greed for money, was anxious to secure the prize. 
She could not herself satisfactorily compose the second half 
of the couplet. As fates would have it, one day Kalidas 
happened to stay at the house she lived in. He read the 
first line on the wall and pat came to his lips the second 
(WT%, m giri, how could two 

blue lotuses spring from the lotus of your face). The verse, 
when completed and rounded off, pleased her immensely 
and she was quite convinced that the king would also read 
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it with the keenest and intensest pleasure. Love of money 
and uncontrollable avarice however clouded her reason and 
steeled her heart. To secure the prize she did not hesitate 
to resort to foul means. The poet was killed on the spot and 
his corpse hidden away. When the king visited her shortly 
after, she read out the completed couplet and tried to impress 
on him that to her it owed such an elegant ending. King 
Kumar was an admirable poet himself and could ill believe 
such an exquisitely fine line came from her. None but a 
gifted poet could, to his mind, have written it. He greatly 
doubted what the Ceylonese Aspasia said and asked insistent- 
ly who was the real composer. Eventually he came to know 
that it was the great poet Kalidas who had added the second 
line. The infamous woman, not to lose the money she had 
set her heart on, had, it was soon discovered, foully murdered 
the famous poet. The grief of the king knew no bounds, 
as he entertained a very sincere and genuine admiration for 
the great poet whom he had come to regard as a friend and 
companion. His corpse was brought out of the crypt and 
all Ceylon headed by the king turned out to attend the 
funeral. When the funeral pyre was alit, the king in an 
ecstasy of uncontrollable grief, threw himself on the burning 
pile and two great poets of the age, whom chance had brought 
together, were consumed to ashes. 

This episode in Kalidas’s life may, I think, be seriously 
doubted. The warp and woof of the insular anecdote seem 
to be wild imagination— an intense desire to spin out some 
sort of a cobwebby connection between the island and 
the great poet whose equal there was none in classic 
India. 

I do not intend, at present, to closely scrutinise this 
anecdote — to seek for far-flung evidence for its disproof. A 
careful examination of the plays and poems of the immortal 
poet will, it is hoped, afford sufficient internal evidence that, 
in all likelihood, he never sailed out to the broad seas. If 
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I succeed in showing that the poet was, to all intents and 
purposes, a land-lubber, the bottom of the Ceylonese anecdote 
will, in a large measure, be knocked out. 

In the first place, I shall turn to the great epic Baghu- 
bamsam. There is a Tery charming description of a foaming 
and billowy sea over which the great hero Eama and his 
rescued wife Sita flew, in a car celestial, on to the mainland 
(see stanzas 1 to 18, Canto XIII of the tiaglmbamsmi—ivom 
g'lw: to wfir: ). An English 

translation of these verses may here, with advantage, be 
given : — 

*’ Bishnu, who then bore the name of Rama and knew 
all about the sea and other things, rose up in a celestial 
car to the sky where had rested his feet once before and 
which possesses besides the special attribute of resonance. 
He asked his consort Sita, in a manner to be heard by 
her alone, ‘ please look at the sea, the home of countless 
gems.’ 

See the seething mass of waters divided by my causeway 
right up to the Malaya mountain, as if the starry, clear 
autumnal heaven has been divided by the milky way. 

Kapil having sent away into the nether world, the 
anointed horse of our ancestor (Sagar) who wished to perform 
a great sacrifice, his sons (our predecessors) dug down deep 
into the earth and thus widened the expanse of the ocean. 
Erom this ocean the rays of the Sun draw in water to fill 
their wombs with (clouds are formed) ; in it grow many 
rare gems ; and it has also brought forth the Moon whose 
beams shed cheerfulness. 

Like Bishnu himself, the general appearance of the 
ocean is unasGertainable, so far as variability and limit go : 
it assumes too many shapes, as through its inborn energy 
it extends to the ten directions. 

The great God Bishnu lapses into a profound ecstatic 
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to nothingness. The primeval creator (Brahma) seated on 
a lotus sprouting out of his navel prays all the while to 
the great God who lies afloat on the ocean. Hundreds 
of mountains, robbed of their pride by Indra, the clipper 
of wings, approach for shelter this ocean their protector, 
as do kings, when hard pressed by enemies, a neutral 
potentate. 

When the primeval boar (Bishnu) raised up the earth 
from the nether regions deep down, with a view to matrimony, 
the waters of the ocean, swelled by the cataclysmal deluge, 
served for a spell the purposes of a bridal veil. 

This ocean who knows well how to offer his lips, trans- 
formed into rippling waves, and whose winsome ways besides 
with his sweethearts eschew the beaten track, kisses the 
many rivers, naturally a little too eager to turn up their 
faces to him. He allows himself also to be kissed by them 
in return. 

These whales drink water full of living beings from 
the mouths of rivers with jaws wide open, close them anon 
and throw up jets of water through their nostrils. Behold ! 
the foams of the sea are cleft in two by huge marine 
animals^ suddenly jumping out of the waves. Foams 
dripping from their temples look for a time like white-haired 
whiskers near about the ears. 

Indistinguishable from huge foam-crested waves are 
the serpents which stretch themselves out to inhale the 
breeze flowing frorn the land. The gems on their hoods, 
brighter from contact with the rays of the sun, betray, 
however, their identity. 

which strive to emulate your red lips, 
are suddenly thrown, by the rush of waves, these shoals of 
‘Conches, their mouths closely shut from contact with things 
spiky and slowly and painfully do they crawl away. 

No sooner the clouds begin to drink off the waters of 
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the boundless deep looks veiy much, as if it were churned 
again by the steep hill Mandar. 

The thin coastline, fringed blue by clusters of palm 
and tamal trees, of the briny sea — a huge hoop of iron — 
looks from afar like the black mucky rim of a wheel. 

Oh large-eyed beauty ! the breeze from the beach salutes 
you with the pollens of Ketah flowers. It knows, as it were, 
that I, who am very eager to press your red lips, can ill put 
up with delay in your toilette. 

We ha%’-e, by means of the fast-flying car found almost 
in no time, the far shore of the sea, besprinkled with many 
pearls ejected by oysters opening out their valves on coming 
into contact with the uneven sandy beach — a shoreline 
fringed besides with nut trees bending under the weight of 
fruits. 

Oh beautiful lady, whose thighs curve out like the latei’al 
end of a palm of hand and whose eyes resemble those of a 
deer, look hack on the route just traversed. You will see 
wooded land emerging, as it were, from the sea which fades 
more and more away into a hazy distance.” 

The verses quoted above point, in no small measure, to 
the legendary lore of the poet. He spoke of Sagar whose 
sons were believed to have excavated the circumambient 
seas. The God Bishnu who lay asleep on the sea atop a 
big serpent was also mentioned. Nor did he forget the 
primeval hoar who was reputed to have raised the earth 
from the dark unfathomed eaves of the nether world when, 
after the deluge, there was but water all round. Indra, 
the head of mihor divinities, who clipped the wings of all 
supercilious mountains, was also pointedly referred to. 
Those who sought to escape his fury, dived deep down, it 
was said, into the broad seas. Mandar, o, ta,moxi9, bill, which 
was said to have churned the vast ocean in the dim past, 
was also Called to mind. All this goes to show that the 
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to nothingness. The primeval creator (Brahma) seated on 
a lotus sprouting out of his navel prays all the while to 
the great God who lies afloat on the ocean. Hundreds 
of mountains, robbed of their pride by Indra, the clipper 
of wings, approach for shelter this ocean their protector, 
as do kings, when hard pressed by enemies, a neutral 
potentate. 

When the primeval boar (Bishnu) raised up the earth 
from the nether regions deep down, with a view to matrimony, 
the waters of the ocean, swelled by the cataclysmal deluge, 
served for a spell the purposes of a bridal veil. 

This ocean who knows well how to offer his lips, trans- 
formed into rippling waves, and whose winsome ways besides 
with his sweethearts eschew the beaten track, kisses the 
many rivers, naturally a little too eager to turn up their 
faces to him. He allows himself also to be kissed by them 
in return. 

These whales drink water full of living beings from 
the mouths of rivers with jaws wide open, close them anon 
• and throw up jets of water through their nostrils. Behold ! 
the foams of the sea are cleft in two by huge marine 
aiiimalSj, suddenly jumping out of the waves. Foams 
dripping from their temples look for a time like white-haired 
whiskers near about the ears. 

Indistinguishable from huge foam-crested waves are 
the serpents which stretch themselves out to inhale the 
breeze flowing from the land. The gems on their hoods, 
brighter from contact with the rays of the sun, betray, 
however, their identity. 

reefs, which strive to emulate your red lips, 
are suddenly thrown, by the rush of waves, these shoals of 
conches, their mouths closely shut from contact with things 
spiky and slowly and painfnlly do they crawl away. 

clouds begin to drink off the waters of 
the sea than they are turned away by whirling eddies and 
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the boundless deep looks very much, as if it were churned 
again by the steep hill Mandar. 

The thin coastline, fringed blue by clusters of palm 
and tamcil trees, of the briny sea — a huge hoop of iron — 
looks from afar like the black mucky rim of a wheel. 

Oh large-eyed beauty ! the breeze from the beach salutes 
you with the pollens of Ketak flowers. It knows, as it were, 
that I, who am very eager to press your red lips, can ill put 
up with delay in your toilette. 

We have, by means of the fast-flying ear found almost 
in no time, the far shore of the sea, besprinkled with many 
pearls ejected by oysters opening out their valves on coming 
into contact with the uneven sandy beach — a shoreline 
fringed besides with nut trees bending under the weight of 
fruits. 

Oh beautiful lady, whose thighs curve out like the lateral 
end of a palm of hand and whose eyes resemble those of a 
deer, look back on the route just traversed. You will see 
wooded land emerging, as it were, from the sea which fades 
more and more away into a hazy distance.” 

The verses quoted above point, in no small measure, to 
the legendary lore of the poet. He spoke of w’hose 

sons were believed to have excavated the circumambient 
seas. The God Bishnu who lay asleep on the sea atop a 

big serpent was also mentioned. Nor did he forget the 

primeval boar who was reputed to have raised the earth 
from the dark unfathomed caves of the nether world w'hen, 

after the deluge, there was but water all round. India, 

the head of minor divinities, who clipped the wings of all 
supercilious mountains, was also pointedly referred to. 
Those who sought to escape his fury, dived deep down, it 
was said, into the broad seas. Mandar, & famous hill, which 
was said to have churned the vast ocean in the dim past, 
was also called to mind. All this goes to show that the 
poet Kalidas was well read in the epics and old chronicles 
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(Ptiram) of ancient India. But it goes no further : there 
is nothing in legends to show that the poet had any first- 
hand knowledge of the sea. 

All that the poet could call to mind when describing 
the sea may now be closely examined. I shall, in the first place, 
refer to the sea animals the poet spoke of. There was 
mention of whales which at the mouths of rivers drank up 
water full of live creatures and spouted it out — strained and 
filtered — through the nostrils. That the poet knew of whales 
and their peculiar characteristics cannot seriously be doubted. 
Whales come very seldom to the tropical seas but occasionally, 
it may be conceded, they do. When a fierce gale or a blinding 
blizzard blows hard and the sea is lashed into a mad fury, 
they might at times drift away from the frigid zones. Be 
that as it may, the poet, it is sufficiently clear, never saw 
these huge mammals, if he saw them at all, out on the 
deep seas far away from the shore. The compound word 
( )— the waters of the mouth of a river — clearly 

indicates that the poet, if he ever saw them, must have 
seen them in the mouth of a river, close to the seaboard. 
What other marine animals did the poet speak of? 
They were, so far as I can see, conches, coral reefs 
and pearl oysters. Oonch-shells and pearl oysters bestrew- 
ed the sea-beach — that was what the poet said. The 
pearl oysters came in fierce contact with the coral reefs 
and closed their mouths. All this goes to show how the 
sea beach looked but there was not the faintest attempt to 
describe the booming sea, far off from the land. If there 
were coral reefs in the briny sea round about 

ancient India, it seems, they existed not far from the littoral. 
Otherwise their fierce clash with pearl oysters near about 
the seashore is simply inexplicable. 

It is true the poet also compared huge sea serpents with 
foam-crested waves of the sea. Tarns about mile-long sea 
serpents are heard of even now and what little the poet 
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said about huge ophidians bears a striking similarity to 
them. But that Kalidas never put to sea is sufficiently clear 
from that exquisitely fine stanza ( etc.), 

which described, it seems, the estuary of a big river and 
not the boundless sea where there was but “ water, water 
everywhere.” In short, the above description of the sea — 
the longest that the poet wrote — goes to show at most 
that he might have cast his eyes on the world of winters at 
the mouths of large rivers which fell into gulfs or bays 
but never sailed out to the broad sea from where the shore- 
line \vas completely invisible. 

T may also observe here that about pearls and conches 
he obviously got his cue from the great epic Eamayana. The 
epic was very likely before his mind’s eye vrhen he 
essayed a description of the sea. The line I refer to may 
be translated as follows : — 

“ Resounding, as if uncrossable, full of conches and 
oysters ” vide Eamayana, 

Lankakanda, Chapter 124). 

I now propose to scour through the poems and plays of 
the great poet Kalidas and pounce upon such passages as bear 
on the sea. The main question for consideration is how far 
do they point to his being a seafarer ? The great epic 
Raghuhamsa may be tapped once again. 

Krom the third canto of the epic, a single line may be 
culled stanza 28 — as one reaches the 

sea through the mouth of a river). It does not go to show 
more than that rivers flow into the open sea. The fourth 
canto, however, affords more matter for reflection. The first 
line I refer to occurs in stanza 32 

he (Eaghu) led his mighty army on towards the 
eastern sea]. What little can be gathered from it goes to 
show that the poet knew that India was washed by the sea 
on the east. In stanza 34 one comes across the following 
line (reached the shore of 
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the ocean rendered dark by a forest of palm trees). There 
also the poet referred to the coastal region and went no 
further. Stanza next courts attention etc., 

etc., Then he (Haghu) went by the sea- 

beach, fringed with nut trees full of fruits, towards the south 
without the least solicitude for victory]. It goes to show, 
at most, that the eastern littoral in southern India was full 
of flowering nut trees. There also the poet spoke of the sea- 
beach and not of the deep sea. Then follow’^s a rather striking 
couplet IWTWTT, etc., etc., gw: : 

stanza 50— they (the people of Pandu) bowed low and handed 
over to him (Raghu), like fame carefully stored up till then, 
the finest pearls gathered from where the river Tamraparni 
flowed into the sea]. From these lines, it appears, that there 
was a pearl-fishery in good old days at the mouth of the 
river Tamraparni. It was obviously a south Indian river in 
the Tinnevelly district of Madras. The island of Ceylon bore 
that name sometime in ancient India — at any rate during 
the reign of Asoka when he established his sway all over 
India and beyond. Stanza 58 of the same canto may now 
be scanned etc., etc., the sea 

had, on request, previously made room for Parasuram but 
now paid tribute to Raghu through the kings of far-off isles 
(Aparanta)J. This stanza, to my mind, goes a long way to 
show that the poet was a landsman. If he had ever sailed 
across the sea, he would have felt, in all likelihood, an almost 
irresistible temptation to portray a sea-voyage in glowino- 
colours and Raghu and his army would very probably have 
sailed in warships to those far-off isles to subjugate them 
m et armis. But the poet, to avoid very probably that of 

which he knew next to nothing, made those island princes 
cross over and tamely pay tribute to the victorious Raghu 
The lines quoted nearly clinch the question of the poet’s 
inexperience of the sea, 

A few stanzas of the sixth canto— a canto where Indumati 
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chose Aja as her consort from a vast concourse of royal 
suitors— may now be referred to {vide stanzas 52, 56, 57, 60, 
61, 63 and 85). “Like a river flowing down to the sea, 
vs'^hen it meets a high hill on the w^ay ” ( 

^ stanza 62). This line diseioses" no' 

knowledge of the sea : it merely shows that the poet 
knew that all rivers ran into the sea. People who live in 
landlocked places are also aware that rivers drop into 
the sea. 

There are two more stanzas close by (56 and 57) to which 
I may refer in passing*. They describe a royal palace 
against which beat the waves of the sea, plainly visible from 
its deep embrasures. The sea-beach, fringed by murmuring 
palms, offers, it is said, an ideal lover’s promenade. There 
» blows over the delightful walk breeze from the far-off spicy 

islands. These verses relate to the sea-board and do not go 
to show that the poet had any knowledge of the mid -ocean 
— that he ever sailed out to the deep sea. Stanzas 61 and 
63 of the same canto allude hut faintly to the sea. In one 
of them there is a reference to the sage Agastya who was 
reputed to have sucked the ocean dry and then disgorged 
the waters hack. In the other, there is but a casual allusion 
to the circumambient sea fall of rare gems. The last verse 
in this canto (85) refers to a commonplace : the river Ganges 
I flows into the sea is all that one finds there, 

» In the seventh canto of the Eaghubamsa there is but 

a solitary reference to the sea. In stanza 19 the rays of 
the new moon are said to have, as if led beguilingly on the 
foam-crested sea to the shore. In stanza 17, canto III of 
the same epic, there is a line of a very similar import 
etc., etc., AfTW^). This phenomenon is 
referred to by the poet in more places than one. In fact 
the very same line (stanza 19, canto YII of the Eaghu- 
hansam) is repeated in stanza 73, canto YII of the Kumar- 
I sambhaham. A similar line also occurs in canto III of the 

I * 2 
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above epic etc). That on either a 

full moon or a new moon day waters of the sea swell up and 
rush shore wards is widely known to almost all who live by 
the sea or tidal rivers. Such a knowledge may also infiltrate 
inland. A fact so well-known does not, to be sure, point 
to the poet being a seafarer. In stanza 33, canto VIII of 
the great epic (Eaghubamsam) there is but one stanza in 
which the shores of the south sea are incidentally mentioned : 
a temple of the god Siva stood in a seaside town and that 
was the poet’s objective. By south sea he obviously meant 
the portion of the Indian ocean which encompassed southern 
India. In stanza 14, canto IX of the above epic the shores 
of the great ocean are referred to, to show that when king 
Dasarath had won many battles and crushed his enemies, he 
turned from the seaside towards his capital Ajodhya — a city 
of unequalled beauty. 

Canto XIII has already been laid under contribution. 
The longest description of the sea is found there. In stanza 
39, canto XIY the poet spoke of the earth rimmed by the 
sea Average humanity know of the circumam- 

bient sea and no wonder that a cultured poet like Kalidas 
knew it too. In canto XYI there was an allusion to the 
sea, churned of yore — an obvious attempt 

at reviving an old tradition. It was done once before in 
canto XIII. 

In stanza 64 of canto XVII the poet spoke of sea water 
in high tide having but one ingress through the mouths of 
rivers (iff This fact is, in all 

likelihood, known to all who live on river banks or near 
about. At any rate, it does not go to show that the poet 
sailed out far off from the ports. In the last stanza of the 
above canto the poet spoke of a placid sea fit for naviga- 
tion (snfisrra: flrggRrhier: That navigation 

is easy in a calm sea was and is the common knowledge 
pf all, 
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Now the great epic may well 

be tapped. Very few verses in that grand poem bear on the 
sea. In the very opening line, there is, it seems, a reference 
to the sea. The great mountain Himalaya, the poet said, 
was hounded by the sea on the east and west 

). It goes to show, at most, that the poet knew that 
there were seas both on the east and west of the long chain 
of snow-clad, high-peaked mountains, collectively known in 
Sanskrit as the Himalaya. The two verses which relate to 
the swell of the sea by lunar action have already been refer- 
red to (canto III, stanza 67 and canto Vil, stanza 73). In 
stanza 69, canto VI the rivers issuing from the Himalaya 
were described rhetorically as having met with no resistance 
w'hatever from the waves of the sea or in plain words, as 
having peacefully glided into the sea ( )• 
This is all that, I find, in the famous epic. Surely there 
are no realistic touches in the poem to suggest that the poet 
ever undertook a sea-voyage. In the shorter poems Megha- 
dutam ( ) and Ritusamhara ) there was, 

so far as I could see, no mention of the sea. In the one, 
the poet recorded his experiences of the several seasons and 
in the other, he attempted to suggest a route to the cloud 
messenger from the hill Ramgiri to Alaka, the alpine city of 
Kuvera, the chief of the Yakshas. 

I may now turn to the dramas of the great poet. Do 
they suggest that the poet ever crossed the sea ? I do not 
think they do. 

In the Bengali Edition of the famous drama (Abhijnana- 
Sakuntalam) there is mention of submarine fire within the 
sea ( ^tlr see Act III). In the Raghu- 

bamsam, there is also a reference to such a fire ( 

—canto XIII), In the Bombay Edition of 
the famous drama, the line quoted is not found. In the 
seventh Act of the drama, the king Dusyanta addressed the 
charioteer as follows : — 
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“Matali i What is this mountain tbat is 'boancled by seas 
on the east and west and sheds, like evening clouds, molten 
gold ? ” ( etc., etc). This line 

describes a mountain whose east and west ends are washed 
by seas, it reminds one of the opening line in Kmnara- 

). There is nothing in it 
to show that the great poet ever left ter7'a Jirnia and knew 
what pitching and rolling were in a boisterous sea. 

Now another drama of the poet may 

be examined for a while. In the first Act there is an allusion 
to a popular belief, rainwater when it falls into the valves 
of sea oysters turns into exquisitely bright pearls. There 
is nothing in the line ( ) 

to suggest that the poet had any personal experience of the 
sea, calm or ruffled. 

Another line, with a passing allusion to the sea, is found 
in the last act of the play 

). It only goes to show that rivers carry to the sea 
waters of other rivers also ; i.e., large rivers into which fall 
many tributaries pour their massed volume of water into the 
sea. There is nothing in it, to say the least, to suggest that 
the poet was ever on board a sea-going vessel or sailed far 
away from the offing. He reiterated facts, well-known to 
people who lived inland. Tbat broad rivers with many tribu- 
taries eventually fell into the sea was but common know- 
ledge. 

Now 1 may pass on to the other well-known play (Bikrani- 
orbashi). In the fourth Act, the insane king trills out a 
blurred and confused picture of sea and river, charming none 
the less. His mind runs back to the blue waters of a billowy 
sea, when a river bursts on his sight. The pretty birds that 
dispoi’t themselves on rivers do not, however, completely pass 
out of his mental vision. So there is a sweet confusion in 
the picture depicted. A, rather free translation of the lines 
I refer to is given below : — 
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The king of the seas, with blue waters, not unlike 
clouds, dances charmingly with his hand uplifted : stirred by 
the east wind, the sea breaks out into billow's, which look 
like a hand upiaisecs.. Tfe has wrapped himself up in ducks, 
wee birds called chahrabak, coaches, tortoises, sea-elephants, 
huge fish named makar besides blue waters. The waves that 
dash against the shore are the palms of his hands : he keeps 
time by clapping them. Like the season of newly formed 
clouds, he looks and spreads himself on all sides in a manner 
to close up the ten directions ” (see from 
etc., etc., ). 

From this picturesquely quaint description of the sea, it 
appears, that the poet knew that sea-water was deep blue 
in colour, that when an easterly wind blew the sea became 
rough, that it contained all sorts of wfild marine animals, 
not to speak of sea-shells and conches. Nor was he unaware 
of the boom of the waves on the sandy beaches. 

One more line that I need mention is found towards the 
close of the fifth Act ( ^ TflT). The poet 

knew, it seems, that the river Ganges rose from the 
Himalayas and fell into the sea. People who lived inland 
. might well have been aware of such a broad fact. 

To conclude. If one seeks for internal evidence in the 
plays and poems of the great poet, there is nothing to show 
beyond doubt, that he was a sailor or sea-farer. His know- 
ledge of the sea consisted of a few commonplaces which all 
landsmen of some culture might know. A few old traditions 
gathered from epics and chronicles, a few proverbial sea 
animals always associated with the sea, beaches covered with 
shells, conches and oysters, coral reefs near about the shore, 
cool breezes that blew from spicy islands across the seas into 
pleasant sandy seaside walks, the influence of the moon on 
the sea, the immersion of down-flowing rivers into deep 

seas, the existence of seas on the east and west of India 

these, in fact, are the sum total of his knowledge of the sea. 
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It seems, therefore, that the great poet lived inland and 
wandered, if at all, up to the mouth of large rivers. It is 
hard to believe that he ever crossed over to Ceylon or died 
there. The insular anecdote, referred to above, finds scanty 
support, on a close scrutiny of such internal evidence as the 
works of the poet afl:ord. 



DATE OE KAVIKANKAN MUKUNDARlM 
OAKEAVARTI. 


BY 

Basantakumar Ohatterjee, M.A. 

In some of the editions of the immortal work of the Bengali 
po^t Mukundaram^ we have the following couplet mentioning the 
date of its first conception in the mind of the poet ; — 

1 II" The word (rasa) 

is usually a technical term for the number ‘ sivj^ CW (veda) for ^four ^ 
and (sasagka) for ^ one^ so the phrase (iit» 

si£i^-six-fo7ir-^one) should mean the number 1466^ as, according to 
the Sanskrit method, we have to read the digits from the right to 
the left. The Saka year 1466 corresponds to 1544-5 A.D, (March 
to April) which is about fifty years earlier than the time of Man 
Siijha, the Subadar of Bengal who is mentioned by the poet as the 
ruler of Bengal and as a pious Vaisnav (W 

I )• Saheb Nagendranath Vasu 

Praeyavidyamaharnav rejects this date-couplet as non-genuine, 
because^ he thinks, it represents a date far away from the time of 
Man Sigha who was the ruler of Gauda, Bagga and Utkal at 
the time when our poet composed his monumental work, Rai 
Bahadur Dr, Dineshchandra Sen accepts the phrase ^ 

to mean the Christian year 1577, but he does not 
explain how he comes by that interpretation of the phrase. It 
is plain, however, that he accepts the word to mean the number 
^ nine^ and not which is the more usual signification of the 

term in such phrases. This gives him the Saka year 1499, which 
eorrespoiids to the Christian year 1577, which, he rightly thinks, 
was the time when MukundarEm had his dream in which the 
goddess appeared before him in person and ordered him to compose 
a song in her praise. ' 

Although the word is usually used to mean ‘ sw ’ by reference 
to the six primary tastes (honey-like)^ (acid), (salt). 
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(poixgeiit;)^ (bitter) j and ' (^^-stringent), it may be 

used symbolically for . the number ^ nine^ also^ if it refers to the 
nine sentiments defined in Sanskrit works on rhetorics^ 

(love), ^'1^ (mirth), (pity).*^ ■ (fuij), % (heroism), 

(terror), (disgust)/ (wonderj and "41^ (tranqnillity). 

As the poet was versed in' Sanskrit learning, and lias drawn 
the materials of his poem from the Sanskrit piifcm^/i% would be 
more natural for him to pick out bis phraseology from works on 
Sanskrit rhetorics. In support ' of this supposition of mine I meet 
with an expression in the poem itself where the poet speaks of 
the nine rams., . . 

m ^ Si" 

ffken a girl attams the age of eleven^ Gtqiicl occupies her hearty 
and all the tiine sentmenis are fully developed in the' one lieariP 
'This internal evidence is conclusive of my conjecture that the poet 
means the number ninehy the symbolic term ^ rasad 

But we know from history that 'Man Siglia became Siibadar 
of ; Bengai in 1589 A.D. and that. Orissa was annexed to Bengal 
ill the year 159^-93 A.D.: Therefore, the date 1577 A.D. as 

denoted' ■ by the ■ couplet 4tl¥ Wl etc, is 16 years earlier than the 

date in ' which Man Sigha might be described as ' the ruler 

of Gauda, Banga, and TJthal ( )• This 

can be explained only if 'we suppose 1577 A, D. to be the 
date of the . poet^s fleeing away from his home at Damuoya in the 
district of Biirdwan to Aradi in the district of Midnapiir, when, in 
His way, lie saw the dream in which the goddess orclerd him to 
compose the song." This agrees' .with i the literal meaning 

of the date couplet. 

This interpretation is also -supported from internal evidence. 

'©c'i 
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Blessed be Bakada Rd'y, ivho ptd cm end do all irotibles 
and appointed me for {the education of) Ms son. His son^ RaffhunMks 
beautiful in appeciTance and endowed with eminent qualities Ihonoufed me. 
as his teae/ierR This brings us to the conclusion that when the 
poet came to Aradd, the ruling king was BSkuda Eay who appointed 
the poet as tutor of his son, Eagfaunath. But when the , poet 
composes the poem, BSkucIa Eay is dead, and his son, Raghunath, 
is king, to whom the poet has been in the meantime' appointed as 
the court-poet. 

t ^ 

^tsr ifF ’t?, ^rt^T II 

^^King Baghunath, accomplished in all arts^ is well known among 
loittg persons ; Ms courtier, Sri Kavikankan, composes beautiful verses 
and smgsf ^ 

^^Raglmndth, the Lord of all twicedm'n, has been horn in the Pdladhi- 
family'. ^rl Kavikankan is his courtier B 

^^Srl Raghimdth is his name, he is the abode of infinite good 
qualities, and is the Indra, as it tvere, of the land of Brahmans, His 
courtier, the great poet Muhunda sings in beautiful verses composed by 
himself R 

The poet gives indication of the fact that much time had passed 
since his divine vision before the poem w'as actually composed, and 
that he was repeatedly reminded of his divine vision by his 
companion Damodar Nandi, and that the king Eagluinath request- 
ed him daily to compose the song. 

^‘3£y companion Damodar Nandi was aumre of the secret of the 
divine dream and encouraged {me) everyday. The King Raghmdth'^ 
uttered his royal request every day and gave jewels to the j)oeiB 


Z 
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■ / ■ESi Bihadnr BTrDineshehaBdra Sen notes- tbe: year 1589 
the year in which Man Sigha was appointed' Snbadar of Bengal 
as the date Jn which the work of Mukundarim was composed.' 
But the mention of' the adjective' Lord of Gatida^ ; Bagga 
and UthaP\ requires us ' to assume a date 

subsequent to the annexation of Orissa (1592-93) by Man Sigha. 
Rii Saheb Nagendranath Vasa informs us that he has 
got a manuscript copy of the eantisa which is said to have been 
composed in the Saka year 1515 corresponding to the Christian 
year 1593-94, 

( ? ^ ) I 

It would therefore be not unreasonable to suppose that the 
whole work was finished some time after the year 1593-94 A.D./ 
say in 1594 or 1595. 

The poet has mentioned the names of some great men and some 
poets who preceded him^ and these must be taken into consideration 
in determining the age in which he flourished. Sricaitanya, Saci 
T?hakuranl, Nityananda, Purandar Misra, bSrvabhauma Bhattacarya, 
Ramakrsna, Gadadhar, Gauridas, Mukunda^ Jaydev, Vidyapati, 
Maqik-datta, l§ri Kavikagkan (Balaram Kavikagkan) and many 
other names have been mentioned, some of whom cannot be identified. 

The poet appears to have flourished at an age when the Portuguese 
had already settled in Bengal (A.D. 1530 to 1540). There is 
mention of the Portuguese pirates (fwl'jftl Til? 1 

Ttl^ of potato 

FTfr m I and fill ^ 

If Tl II ) and, in some editions, of ku/m the apparatus 

for smoking tobacco as a thing of curiosity. 

Ff 15 Ttf? ^ Tl I 
Ttfr WCl j 

Ms eyes and face but no leys. It is carried by all men in the 
Jiand^ and has a dark body. It takes its food from above the head. Sn 
^avikankan says the cream of eommdmtns f 
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and 

(?[T% ’(W'hf I 

cm srT, 'SIR lER 1 

CFTsJ 5Rr, 'Et^Ts ^ ^ ^ I 

SRT, *131 fS5l ^ !1 

is not a mendicant nor a man wko Aas renounced ike world bid 
carries fire 0‘M ike head. It is not a child nor one of its kind hit 
cries again and again. It is not a thief nor a robber but is pierced 
thiwugh loitk a S2)ear. It is neither a daiigMer nor a son^ hut is kissed 
on the lipsd^ 

Potato and tobacco came to India from America with the 
Portuguese and I have seen a portrait of Akbar in council with 
his nine Jewels in which Akbar has been smoking from 

a forsi with a long pipe. This brings us to the end of the 
16 th century. The absence of the name of amanas which had been 
introduced into the court of Akbar, indicates that it had not yet 
been popular in Bengal : it was still used only as ao article of luxury 
by wealthy people. 

There is another very important point to be considered in this 
eonneetion, viz..^ the anarchical condition of Bengal which compelled 
the poet to leave his native village in Burdwan and travel to 
the court of BSkuda Kay at Arada in Midnapur which was in the 
border land between Bengal and Orissa and was under a Hindu ruler. 

twi fjRSftt I 

R ^1^11%?!:^ TfR), ¥cn, 

c^E«i 1%rl 

Hf1% «R c^rr^f^ II 
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ftfl1 ^T^FtCW «!tf% I 
c’lW^ ’R, 

’ft^ m II 

ftftwt?! C'^tlW, ^1 fti^T srfft c^t®?, 

5|tSI C’ttf C¥5 5|tft I 

5ltft II 

^1tW, ’ftcf , 

■ wft stftr^ii ctf? «rfti 1 

«t5f1 ft, OTF ?fi;<ri f ®tft, 

cm «lft1 II 

^ * # 

?ft3l1 f t%1 ’EW H Wsi*«f '®t^, 

’[i;<!f B'it iT^*f^ II 

etc. etc. etc. 

In the town of Silimahaz, there lived Goplnath the Gommimofier 
who was the best of good men. For six or seven generations we lived 
under his tdlug tilling the land, at Baiimmya. Blessed be the king 
Man Sinha, the black bee at the lotus feet of Fisnn, and, the ruler of 
Gauda^ Banga and JJtkal, In the days of the impious king {even in 
the days of this Man Sinha) Mamnid Sarip became the dihidar in 
consequence of the sins of the people. The minister became^ as it were^ 
t,ke king'^s son, and forced Ids officers {to do whatever he liked) and was 
an enemy to BraliMans and Vaisnam alike. Fifteen Kdthds were 
measttred as a bighd iy casting the measuring chain diagonally {in the 
fields) withoul any heed to the grievances of the aggrieved tenants. 
The governors became the enemy (of the tenants\y waste land became 
recorded as land 'under cidiivation, bribe was being accepted without 
rendering any services in return. The banker was ^ as it were^ a god of 
deathy every "rupee was dwdnished by %\ annas y and the daily rate of 
interest was a pice per rupee. The dihiddr was, like an emmeh, 
mimindful of any arguments, the appointed day not be avoided 
even on payment of nionev : paddy and caMle, there was nobody to 
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pnrc/iase. GoplnTith NcmrU, our landlonl^ became euirapped through 
luck with no hope of a release. ^ he guards mere erer-mgilmd and 
stationed themsehes-at the verg doors lest the tenants should fiee away. 
The tenants heeame perplexed and sold off their honsehold hatchets : an 
article worth a rupee was sold off for ten annas. 

* \ - 55 “ * 

While I teas feeing aivag from IJdmunga and mp brother 
Ramananda was in aceompanimenf^ the goddess CancU made her 
appearance on the toagf 

Tliis recalls to us the picture of Bengal at the time of Daood 
Khan, /1573-77) who was addicted to wine and bad eompanj; 
forsook the prudent measures of his father ; and assuming all the 
insignia of royalty, ordered the Khutbeli to be proclaimed in his 
own name through all the towns of Bengal and Behar ; and directed 
the coin to be stampt with his own title ; thus completely setting 
at defiance the authority of the Emperor Akbar/’ During his 
rule, the whole of Bengal and Bihar was the scene of eoiitinual 
warfare between the Pathan and the Mughal soldiers, and anarch j'- 
prevailed everywhere, and there was a great pestilence in the capital 
city of Bengal. Much better vras the condition of Bengal during 
the reign of his prudent father, Suleiman Kerrany who by his 
politic conduct enjoyed a quiet and peaceable reign and died at his 
new capital (Tondah) in the year 981 H. (1578 A.D.), much regretted 
by his subjects, and highly respected by all his contemporaries.^^ 
After the death of Daood, Bengal came under the direct rule of 
Emperor Akbar, who by his wise policy of co-operation with the 
Hindus, made his Bengali subjects feel that there had been a 
welcome change in the administration of the country. The Hindu 
generals and rulers, Todar Mall and Man Si2|ha, were much liked 
by the Hindu population of Bengal, and it is to Min Sigha that 
the poet bestows the highest rank of Hinduism 
Black-bee at the lotus-feet of Visnu/’ Prom about 1586 A. D. 
up to the end of Akbar^s rule, the Jaigir-dar of Biirdwan was a 
very pious man, Sher Afghan, who was popular among all his 
subjects, Hindus and Mahomedans alike. In the Aio-i-Akbari 
(e. 1590 A.D.) we find the name of Sarkar Sharifabad under wdiich 
Bordwan w^as a malial m par gam ^ Some of the parganas under the 
Sarkar Sharifabad were A&matsha.hi, Dheya, Manoharshahi, 
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Khanclaghoshj and Bagha. We mast therefore suppose that the Mamiid 
Sarip of the poet, after whom the Sarkar Sharifabad appears to have 
been named, most have belonged to the time of Daood, and neither 
before nor after his time. This is in aecordanee with the date 1577 
A.D. (HtW when the poet is said to have left 

his native home, and come to the court of Bakuda Ray in Midnapur. 
Of the two- readings and '' C^T 

I would prefer the former reading which is indicative of a contrast 
between the past and the present ; and if the latter be accepted, 
it would represent a memory picture of the poet which eontiiiues 
the events of /the past to the present'' time when perhaps Mamud 
Sarip' does not continue as the Mkidar, The poet ■ praises the 
present ruler Man Sigha who is a Hindu and said to be a good 
Vaisiiav, as well, ^ 

These circumstances are sufficient, I think, to come to the conclu- 
sion that' the poet, left his native home in the year 1576-77 A,B., 
when the country was in a state of anarchy and was neither under 
the Moghals, nor under ■ the Pathans, both of whose soldiers were 
engaged in constant warfare and plunder. When he came to the 
court of BikodS,. Ray, he felt a great relief and spent his days 
in the education of the prince , Raghunith, to whom he must have 
spoken of his divine vision ordering him to compose a song in 
praise of the, Devi. When on the death of his father, Raghunatli 
ascended the throne, he requested the poet, who was now bis court- 
poet, to 'compose the poem.- The poem was finally composed in 
about the year 1594-95 A, D., when Min Siijha was ruling as Subadir 
,of,' Gauda, Bagga:'and UtkaL 


^ The genealogical table of the Royal Family of AradS Brahman-land, -which 
allots to Raghunilth a reign of 30 years from 1573 to 1603 A. D., as noted by Eanigati 
Nyayaratna in his Bangabha^S 0 SiXhityabigayak prastSb, is apparently erroneous* 
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Vidyapati is one of our earliest paclSvali poets ' whose learned 
songs had at one time charmed the people of Northern India^ and 
especially Bengal. Sr!eaitanya-de¥ was very food of the sweet 
songs of the great bard of MithilS. A large section of our padaval! 
poets drew inspiration from Vidyapati^ and in eonsequenee there 
grew lip an artificial literary language known as the ^Braja-buU'^ 
which is neither Maithili, nor Hindi, nor a language actually 
belonging to any geographical area at any particular period of time. 
In it we find a curious combination of Maithill and Hindi forms 
together with a number of forms and idioms which belong to 
neither : these new creations are met with only in the language 
of the particular section of padavall songs of Bengal. 

In order to be able to properly appreciate the songs of our 
great poet we must first be acquainted with the life history of 
the poet and the social and political condition of Mithila of Ms 
time. Unfortunately for us, the poet has not left us an autobio- 
graphy, and the political history of the time has not yet been 


^ GoTindadfis 


Vai§navdSs : 
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Padakalpataru, B. S. ,F. edition 
' ^ vol. 1, p. 9. 
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definitely known. We are therefore to study first of all what 
materials are available from the works of the poet himself for the 
ascertainment of his ag*e; . , , 

Kirtilata a historical poem in 4 cantos is popularly 

believed to have been the earliest of "Vidyapat^s works. It relates 
the story of Virasimba and Kirtisimba who went to the court of 
Ibrahim Shah at Jaunpur to seek the help of the great 

Mahomedan ruler to punish one Turuska named Asalan who had 
killed their father, Gagan Ray or Gaganes .Ray (not Gaoes as is 
usually believed) in the year 252 L. S. eorresponding to 1872 A.i),^ 
In this work, Vidyapati speaks highly of the Brahman dynasty 
of kings known as the Oem Vamsa wherein such a great king as 
Kaniehvcir was born. BJioglh Ray was his son and had been 
honoured by Peroz Shah Tugblak (1853-1888 A.D.) who called 
him (dear friend).® Bhogis Ray’s son Gaenes Ray or 

Gaana Ray was killed treacherously by a Turuska of the name of 
Asalan for greed of kingdom on the 5th day of the first lunar 
half of the month of Madhu (Caitra) in the year 252 of king 
Laksnian Sen (1372 A.D.). His two so.is Vlrasimha and Klrtmihha 
of whom the latter was more meritorious, went to the court of 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur for help against their enemy. 

Ibrahim Shah and Mahmud came to Tirhut to help them, and with 
their help the two brothers were able to capture the kingdom of 
their father from Asalan who was defeated but not killed. We 

II 

1 

gtJt ?tii ’t.fi cim I” 

Kirtilata, p. 7, H. P. fiasiri’s edition. 

PrPi '5H1 m ^191 a” 

, ^ ■ India :Crovt..'M'S«, : 

p. 4, H. P. Sastri’s edition. 
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know from history that Ibrahim Shah and MalimScl were the .Srd 
and 44h iiidepeoclent rulers respectively of the kingdom of Jauiipur 
which came into being in 1394 A.D. owing to the weakness of the 
independent sovereign Mahmud Tughlak. Ibrahim ruled from 
1401 to 1440 A.D. and his successor Mali mud from 1440 to 1457.'^ 
If Kirtilata be found to be the earliest of Vidy.%ati^s works^ its 
date may be roughly calculated to have been 1405-08 A.D., for 
Vidyapati was engaged in other activities since 1410 A.D. under 
the family of Devasidiha. 

Bhu-parikrama is a work giving the geographical 

account of 65 towns or villages together with their puranie 
importance if any. This account is in the form of a story told 
to Raladev during* his travel to Janakdes. This work was written 
by Vidyapati under orders from king Devasimha of Mithila who 
was at that time staying in the Naimisa forest with his son iSiva 
Simha.2 There are occassional references to historical events such 
as the story of Narasimhadev of Karnat familj^ serving 

Alahammad, the Yavanesvar of Hastinapur ( Delhi). This story 
and many others are given in the Puriisapariksa as 

well. The date of the composition must be earlier than 1413 A.D., 
the year in which Devasimha died. 

Porusapariksa is another prose work in Sanskrit 

on moral and political tales intended for the instruction of children : 
it is of the type of the Paneatantra the well-known 

Sanskrit work for the instruction of children : but unlike the Pafiea- 
tantra it does not describe animals talking on various topics, all 
its characters being human beings, many of whom are historical 

^ EIpMnstone’s History of India, pp, 748-49, ed. 1916. 

2 Sanskrit OoUege MS. No. VI, 79. fol. ^ introductory verses ; 

3 JMd, foL 27a.'b : mmm 

I 

(fol. 28a) 

^ C'2!t^2 1- n 

4 
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eharaeters. Many stories of the previous work have 

been repeated unaltered in this work, which was written under the 
orders of ^iva Siiiiha, but the king was dead before the completion 
of the work. We do not know when Siva Simha died. According 
to the Mithila-darpan which records the traditions of Mithila without 
any discrimination, gives a long reign ( 14503-1445) to ^iva Simha, 
and a long account of the king’s death in prison at Delhi. Accord- 
ing to this story, Lakhima Devi, the chief queen of Siva Siiiiha, 
waited for 12 years after ^iva Simha had been imprisoned, and 
then she performed the Kusa-daha-Sradclha Mr. 

Nagendranath Gupta, the celebrated editor of Vidyapati’s Padavall 
in Bengal (and in Mithila too), speaks of another tradition according 
to which Siva Simha was king only for 3| years, after which he 
was killed in battle with the Musalmans* Although according to 
this tradition, no information was available of the king after the 
battle, Mr. Gupta infers that he must have been killed. Vidyapati 
however gives testimony to Siva Simha’s victorious warfare against 
a Gauda king and a Oazzana (Ghazni ? ) king. He also states 
that §iva Siiiiha was dead before the Parusaparlksa was completed. 
As this work is not a big one, it is likely that it was finished within 
about a year. In the light of this it may be assumed that the 
tradition that assigns a rule of 3i years to Siva Simha is most 
probably correct. So we have reasons to believe that the work 
was finished in about the year 1417 A.D. when Siva Simha had 
been dead, 1 

^ Funi^a^parlk^a, Darbhan^a edition' by Obandra Jba introductory verse 3. 
Ibid colophon of 4th Chapter ;1^{3 

Bei\i?ali I translation of the (BaggavasI edition), final coloplion : 

final verse (not translated in the Bengali version). 
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Altlioiigli the two wurks^ Bhu-parikrama and Ponisaparlksa 
were ’written in Sanskrit prose they do not make a display of poetical 
exeellenees according to the conventional rales of Sanskrit poetics 
in which Vidyapati was so well versed. This eaiinot be due to 
their having been composed in the early life of the poet, for his 
Klrtikta which is said to have been an earlier work than 

these, is replete with very beautiful expressions worthy of the name 
of Vidyapati, although it was written in the Maithiil Apabhramsa. 
The simplicity of language is therefore due to the fact that the 
books were intended for the instruction of children. 

Kirtipataka is an amatory poem written in the same 

Avahafcfcha langoagein which the Kirtilata was written under 

orders from king Siva Sirnha and perhaps in his jmuthful days. 
The dale of composition may therefore be inferred to , have been 
about the same time as that of. the Kirtilata (1405-08 A.D.) 

Likhanavali is a Sanskrit work on the forms of letter- 

wiitiog composed under the patronage of a Piiraditya who was a 
Jaigirdilr in North Mithila and who is said to have slain Arjun 
Siitiha, a younger member of the royal family of Kamesvar, other- 
wise kiiowni as the Oem VamsaJ This event must have taken 
place in or before L. S. 299 (1417-18 A.D.), a date mentioned 
repeatedly in the sample forms of letters given in the work. 

Gagga-Vakyivall is a poem on the religious merits 

of worshipping the holy river, of visiting it, or of bathing in it. 
It is a compilation made from various works on Smrti and 
Piirao ] the authorship is attributed to the patron who is 
Visvasa Dev!, queen of Padma Simha, younger brother and 
successor of Siva Simha.^ The following are some of the works 
quoted or referred to : (1) the Mahabharat, (2) the Ramayan, 

(3) Chandoga-parisisW, (4) Maitrayaniya-parisis^, (5) Yogi 

About Siva Siaiba’s dofeating C^\5 and kings see verse S in the intj^oducfeion 

to the Sambhu vSkySvali quoted in that connection. 

^ End verse of Likbanavali : — ' , . . . 

End verse ; 
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Yajilavalkya, and various Purans and Smrtis. It mentions for the 
first time that as Prayag (or Allahabad) is known as the Yuktamni 
Saptagram or Daksin Prayag is the IIuMamni 
^ . Vidyapati has in this particular case been followed by 
Vaeaspati Misra Ganapati Raghii- 

nandan and almost all subsequent Smrti scholars on 

the subject. This work is quoted several times by 

Ganapati in his Gaggabhaktitaragginl which work belongs to the 
early decades of the 16th century A.D. The author of this work 
cannot therefore be identified as Vid}apatPs father who happened 
to bear the same name (Gapapati). 

Sambhu-vakyavali nr Saiva-sarvasva-sar 

) is another great work attributed to the same Visvasa Devi. 
It consists of 2507 verses, and is thus a vast treatise on the 
Saiva form of worship. In the introductory verses we find the 

following genealogy of the kings of the family : — 

Bhavasimha 

1 

son 

Devasimha 

I 

sons 

Sivasithha Padmasiiiiha ( = Visvasa Devi ).^ 

Bhavasimha is said to have been a very powerful monarch noted 
for his gifts to the beggars and for having conquered and subdued 
many kings. His son Devasimha is said to have been a great 
conqueror and endowed with all the virtues and merits of a worthy 
monarch. He is also said to have dug a great pleasure-tank 

at Sakkurl Sasan, for which benevolent work he is the fit object 

Ooloplion : ipw •Slfel 'flu's '«t^ 

Ji’lt'9't I *t^WS ins 1— India Office MS. No. 819 A 

(M- : 

> Sanskrit College MS. II, 322. fol. 121b. and 122a ; 

I tilt 'SlilW J ^ 

* iteii 5[pi 
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of tte reTereBce of all. His son Siva Siidiha is said to have been a 
great hero who had led victorious campaigns against the Gmida king 

and the Gazzana (Ghazni ?) king each of whom came to war with 
many huge armies driving many huge elephants. His younger brother 
and successor was Padmasimha who is said to have been like Bhim 
in the battle field, like the Desire-granting tree ■ in liberality, like 
the great Himalay, the autumnal full moon, and the white lotus 
in fame : he had been made with the essence of all great beings 
by the Creator, with the learning of Brliaspati, the humility 
of Ram, the valour of the god of Death, the patience of the 
Earth, gravity of the Sea, and the liberality of Vali. His queen 
Visvasa Devi was born in the world-famous family like Laksmi 
in the Milk Ocean, and had herself attained the height of virtuous 
deeds. Seated on the throne of her husband she maintained the 
whole of the land of Mithila and was like Arandhat! herself in 
character. Like Saei of Indra, like Gauri of the lord of Gaurl, 

V W 

like Rati of Kam, like Sita of Ram, like Sri of Visnu was the 
great queen of Padmasiihha, bright with intelligence, affable in 
manners, known in the world for political craft, and wakeful in 

^ II ? II 

«p§" ficwcsjl 

^1 ww: I 

spa ^ 

=1 31515155; » 'S t 

cWl^l®^ ^ 

#gta3”sii; 8 

II 8 II 

Ji",5tt5[tWl ^5[ -tpij [ ] 
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the whole world. : She was the daughter of a great Brahmao and 
favourite queen of the king. How many men have been famed in 
the world for liberality ! and how many there are ! But none of 
them can equal the ' queen . Vis visa Dev! in liberal habits. The 
Visvabhig tank with the ; flower gardens on its embankments with 
numberless bees humming thereon proclaims the name of Visvisa 
Dev! (who is fancifully likened to the tank itself in graces). 
Visvasa Dev! was also accustomed to daily celebrating the worship 
of' ‘^iv with innumerable gifts to the poor. It was this world- 
famous queen ^^’isvasa Devi' who ordered the great poet Vidyapati 
to compile the encyclopaedic holy scripture of the Saiva cult. This 
Sambhu^mkyavall is to be the shelter of learned men 

wnshing to attain sicldhi (salvation) like a Wishgrantiog creeper 
spreading with new foliage, new flowers and eliamiing fruits. 


fs? 
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Yibliagasar is another work of about ,585 verses on 

tbe law of partition of property and inheritanee,. This was eoiiiposecl 
bj Vidyapati at the instance of ■ Narasiiiihadev^ son of , Ilarisimha 
clev, son of Bhavasimhadev. Narasirnha was also known by the Fimd 
Darpanirayaii.^ The following table gives the full genealogy :~ 

Kamesyar 

I 

Bons 


BliosrlSYar 

! 

Son 


.Bhavasidilia 

i 

Sons 


Gaana Ea)" or j | 

Gaeiiesa.- (slain i3'72 A.D.) Devasimlia Tiipm-asimlia 
I (cl. 1413 A.D.) ! 

Sons I I ! 

I i J§ivasinilia Arjuna Amara 

Virasiitilia Ktrtisimha | 

Padmasimba 
“TisTasa Devi 


Harkimlia 

Narasimha 
— Dllira =Hlrai 

1 5 

f Oaiidrasimlia 


I 

Dbfrasimba 
(1438 A.D.) 

Eagbavenclra 

Gadadbar 
(1491, 1493 A.D.) 


I 

Bbafravasimha 

“ I 

Eamabbadra 

I 

Lak?mlnath 
(1511 A.D.) 


SR ®i fs’Sl I 

liOT,f¥-tR Ctffr fsR? II ii II 

•’1SR115TI 

TO I 

II II 

The title of the ivoik is most probabl}' *>s given in the 12th verse 
and not as given in the 11th. Compare the titles and 

The work is compared to a wish-granting creeper in the last verse 
and gives the name of the work as 1 
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Daoavakyavali is a poetical work on the religious 

merits of various kinds of gifts. The work is attributed to Dlilravatl, 
the elder queen of Narasimhadev.^ A manuscript of this work 
dated 1539 samvat (1482 A.D.) is reported in Bhandarkar^s Report 
for the year 1883-84^ p. 352. 

Diirgabhaktitaraggini is a huge work of over 

one thousand verses and is the latest of Vidyapati’s Sanskrit works. 
It was written under the patronage of the three brothers^ Dhlrasiihha, 
Bhairavasimha and Candrasimha. the three sons of Narasi'hlm. ^ 

The ceremony of the autumnal worship of the goddess, Durga, has 

T!^l 

li ^ II 

^*1 I 

’ll?! II 

Jiwtif? ^ t ” 

Introductory verses, ^ibhagasSr. 

=Hr\ ^1 II 'f II 

Introductory verses. 

® India Government MS. No. 4760, fol. introductory verse 5 ; 

sra%rrc?tw=f5lf^1 

silent. 

11 « II 

Itid fol. 99a, end verses and colophon : ♦ 

■si'Qrsri ii « u 

^tr.w 1 

ipra «pF9l %'Sf^’f5!t?l‘l %%tll5*l 

or^tw ■srtsF^t^rf^ ^ (^) ? Pi“v? cw^W’s 
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been a great festival ia Eastern India for the last , tlioiisaad years* 
Snlapaoi' of the court of the Sen kings of Bengal wrote a work 
Oil the subject called ''Diirgotsavavivek ^ in the 

ISth eentnrj A.D, But Vidjipati^s work is iiiuch greater' in 
importance and niueh larger io size. All subsequent writers on the 
subject have had to refer to him and quote him as an iiiiportaiit 
authority. We do not know the exact date of the coin position of 
this great ivork^ but we have an authentic date of the reign 
of Dlilrasimha. A copy of Srinivasas eommentary on the Pra brta 
poem Setiibandhaj called the Seto-darpani was copied; !w 

oue Kaiiiesvar in SrM L. S.j, Kartik new moon^ Saturday (1440 A.D.) 
when Dhlrasiuiha was' the riiliBg King in Mitliila. ^ But the 
late Mr. Aianomoliaii Cakravartl ascertained by astronoinicai 
caleuktioDs that the Kartik new moon fell on a Saturday in the 
year 143S (iSth October) and not in the j^’ear 144'0. Mr. Nagendra- 
nath Gupta thinks that Yidj^apati died- in about the ' year 8;I9 L.S. 
Kartikj 18th day of the bright moon (p. of the introduction). 
This corresponds to 1448 A.D. We may therefore reasonably suppose 
that Durgabhaktitaraggin! was finished some time before 1448 A.D. 

Tw^o works of Yidyipati have been lost to us ; — (1) VarsaJcrtya 
a work on the Hindu ceremonies and festivals throughout 
the year^ and (2) Gay a%mhy avail wmrk on the merits 

of giving to the manes at Gaya. Varsakrtya has been quoted' 

by Ragliimandan in his Malamasa-tattva, but the other work rests 
absolutely on tradition. 

From a study of the works of ATdyapati we may . come to the 
clear ccnelusioii that, his literary activities extend from about- 1405 
A,I). to about 1448 A.D. No w^ork.of Vidyapati is known to- us 
that is dated either before 1405 or after 1448 A.D. 

Sir George Abraham Grierson collected from local sources ■/a 
genealogy of the famity of Vidyapati which he published in his 
Maithil Chrestomathy in the' year 1881 A.D. (p. 39), (a similar list had ' 

^ Srfnivas’s Setii-darpani, colophon ; 

*tw'l ■Sift'?! 
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Deen publislied by RSjkrsna .Mukhopaclhyay in the BaggadarsaOja few 
years ago). For eonvenienee of reference we give the list below : 

8, Visoiinath Sarma Thakur ; of Bisplii^ the founder, 

7, Haraditya 

6. Karmaditya Thakur (‘Dharmaditva'’ aee. to Rajkrsna 

Miikherjee). 

5. Devaditya T?hakur 

4. Dhlreivar Thakur Biresvar ^ aec. to Rajkrsna 

Mukherjee ). 

5, Jayadatta Thakur 

2. Ganapati Thakur 

L Vidyapati Thakur 

2. Harapati Thakur 

3. None, alias Ratidhar Thakur 

4. Raghu Thakur 

5. Visvanath Thakur 

6. Pittobar Thakur 

7. Nai%an Thakur 

8. Dinamani Thakur 

9. Tula Thakur 

10, Ekanath Thakur 

IL Bhaia Thakur 

V 

I 

s 

^12, Nanu Thakur 12. Phanllal Thakur 

13. Banamall Thakur ^3, Badrloath Thakur 

This table which gives nothing but mere names of twenty 
generations of Vidyapati^s family has been a source of confusion to 
all subsequent scholars who tried to identify some of these names 
with names of great men living at different times in Jdithila, 
Mr. Nagendranath Gupta asserts with a certain amount of firmness 
that the author of the Gaggabbaktitaraggin! 
must be identified with Ganapati who happens to be in the above 
table as the father of Vidyapati. . He also asserts that this Ganapati 
was the court pancjit of Raja Ganesvar, uncle of Siva Simha ; but 
be gives no evidence in support of his statements. We have already 
seen from the evidence of Vidyapati -s Elrtilata that the name of 
^ in 1881 A 
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Sivasiiaha’s unde was not Ganesvar, but Gaenesa or Gaana Ra.ya'^ 
which cannot be the phonetic eqivalents of Ganeavar in Maitbili 

Apabliramsa in which the work is written. Moreover we have 
already seen in our description of Vidjapati^s Cxar|ptavakyavall 
that the author' of the Gagg’abhaktitaraggini quotes passages from 
the Gaggiivakjaval! and refers to him as a professor of great respect. 
The late Mr, Maoomohan Chakra varti places Ganapati in the early 
decades of the 16th century A.D. There are two manuscripts of 
Gaggabhaktitaraijgioi in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library. A 
reference w’as made to these two manuscripts wiiieli disclosed the 
fact that the small work of Gapapati {hi 3 tarcmf/as) quotes 
Aldjapati on three occasions as authority. Therefore are unable 
to identify Vidjapati^s father as the author of the GcmgaikaMi- 
who belongs to a much later age. 

Another attempt has been made to connect the family of 
Vidjapati with that of CanJesvar on account of the fact that 
BemcUiga ^ is a name eonimon to the two families. Karmaditya 
who gave the temple of Tilakesvar in 183’2 A,D. cannot be the 
great grand father of Candesvar who made a gift of his own 
weight in gold in 1314 A.D. and was at that time a very powerful 
minister. We have threfore no grounds upon which to base the 
identity of the two families A It may 'be correct to speak of 
Karmaditya as an ancestor of Vidyapati and not of Candesvar. 
In the light of this fact we can approximate the time in which 
Vidyapati might have been born. Allowing that Karmaditya was 

p. 4s Kirtilata eel. H. P. Sastri. 
p. 5, ihid. 
p. 7, ibid. 

^ p. 9, i5R 

p. 20, ibid, 

c^1 c^i ^3^ p. 2i,«5a. 

These names may phonetioally correspond to qqcqW and 

and not to qm or qrm 

"Date on a stone inscription in the temple of Tilakesvar which Mr. G-iipta 
thinks to be the date of the construction of the temple .* 
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an old man of 60 when the temple was eonstrueted in 1382 A. D,j 
we i 33 ay suppose that three of his descendants, Devaditya, Dhiresvar 
and' Jayadafcta had been born by that time. Jajadatta^s son 
Ganapati eannot be thought of as born before about l35£ A.D., 

and so Fid^apaM camioi be thouglit of as born before about 1372 A, I). 
But all this is merely a surmise verging oo one extremity of 
possibilities* , 

We have got' two aiithentie dates in the life of Vidyapati 
(1) L. S. E9i corresponding to 1410 A.D. when a copy of the 
Kavyaprakasaviveka was copied under his ' order : and (2) L. S, 
309 corresponding to 142S A.D., when Vidyapati himself copied 
the Bhagavata Piiraoa.^ We have no other authentic dates earlier 
than these dates. Therefore we would not be far removed from 
truth if we suppose that Fidgapati loas born in about 137% AJJ, and 
died in about 1448 A,D. Bat we have positive evidences to believe 
that Vidyapati was alive from 1400 A.D, to 143S A.D. 

Pandit Vinocl Viharl Kavyatirtha has discovered a song which 
gives the date in wdiich Devasimha died. The song which has been 
accepted by Mr, Gupta without acknowledgment gives both the 


Tills gives the year 213 L. S. which corresponds to 1332 A.D p. 

Oaodesvar’s TulSpiirn^a gift : — 

I 

This gives the j^aka year 1236 which corresponds to 1314 A.D. 

^ India Government MS. fol. Il7a; 

'2(^i»tT%5ri;^ ^[^5 II II JR'S 

^ 5» II 

It appears from this that the father Devasimlia and the son givasimha W'ere 
joint rulers of Aiithila in 291 Ij. S. (1410 A.D.). 

BhagavatapiiranS copied by Vidyapati himself ; — 

Wl<'5t®l 31"v<lll 5T «-» a5t^*l ■®ff it fC3f wl -Sftosr 

11 Gapiap. B/. 
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Laksman era. aod the Saka era/but iiofortunatelj these two dates 
do not iallj* L. S. 293 eorresponds to 1413 A.D.^ whereas Saka 
1824 corresponds to 1403 A.D. Mr. Maiiomoliaa Cliakravarti 
ascertained by astronomical ealeulatioos that Caitra Tadi 6 fell on 
a Thursday in 1413 A.D, (on March 23rd) wdiieli is eqi¥aJent to 
1334 ^aka and L, S. 293 (expired). He suggests therefore tliat 
the Saka year should be corrected to 1334. This inaeeiiraev is 
perhaps clue to a misreading for 

The real date of the copper-plate grant of MaliSraj Sivasimha 
Dev to Vidyipati is L. S. 293 which corresponds to 1412 A.D. 
On the strength of the grant Vidyapati’s descendants were in 
possession of the village of Bisphi free of rent up to about 1850 
A. D. 3 when . there w^as a settlement of land disputes instituted by 
the British Government in the district of Darbhanga.. The original 
copper-plate grant having been lost, a copy w^as manufactured by 
the owners of the village which gaA^e ' three ' other dates in addition 
to the original date in Laksman Saiiivat : vi-z,^ San S07j Samvat 
14553 Saka 1321.^’ The fasli San date, which was founded by 
Akbar about 170 years later, was given in the manufactured copper- 
plate grant by the carelessness of those who manufactured it. 
Moreover there was a discrepancy regarding these dates themselves ; 
viz,^ the L. S. date corresponded to 1412 A.D., whereas the other 
dates eorresponc] eel to 1599 A.D. and 1400 A.D. In eoiisequenee 
of this the descendants of Vidyapati had to give up the possession 
of the village rent-free. It would therefore be wrong to suppose 
that the date of the original grant is wrong on the ground 
that ill the forged grant there was a discrepancy of dates. 

4- Gupta (131.6 B. S.) p. 531, and Saliitya Pariaat Fatrika 1307 B,S. p. 30 Ibj 
Viiiod Tiliari Kavjafcirtha ; 

^ c#t 

J'or a criticism of this date see Manomohaxi Ohakravarti^s article in J. A, S. B., 
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So we eome to another authentic date 1412 il.D. in the life of 
Vidjapati. ^ 

Now let us turn to the songs of Vidjapati which is our subject. 
We have already seen that Vidjapati was a vastlj^ learned Sanskrit 
scholar, and that a copy of a eorameotaiy on the Kavyaprakasa 
was made for him under his order. In consequence of this he 
was thoroughly conversant with the conventions of Sanskrit rhetorics, 
and all his excellence in poetical art comes of his aequaintaiiee 
with these conventions. Whatever he wrote, he ornamented with 
figures of speech, and tUpreksa is his favourite rhetoric. 

It is in this particular that he differs from Candidas and the other 
padavall poets of Bengal who are poets of feeling and not of 
rhetoric. Let us take a few examples in order to appreciate properly 
this standard in Vidyapati. 

<il f(f^ I 

c li 

^ Iff II 


^ In B. S. P. F. 1307 B. S., Vinod Vihari Ivavyatirfcha quotes the text of the 
grant : 

'sttiit’ 31W c8ir?tH 1 

Ji 

^ 1 5! Jit %»■« arH*l '?s1% I c¥rt¥tw i 

51^*1 Oi:! f ^ 3-5t< 9-yri%!: i 2 

■ .1^ ;■ - ♦ ■ , iJf: , , ■ 

f -ijfl 

C9tl fgfrS B 

JiH V.1 isse <>ttW il 
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C<2rs< !' 

SI 

5i'$^c^ C5[t1% srrfi wti% i 
5i^?r ^4 ii 

TO Jfi:^ i 

5!Tf% s?C^ fl 

Ctsfw ttf% 'Sf? f^Ffjt II 

This song wilieli makes a display of learoedoess is a typical 
song of the Maithil bard aod can serve as a standard , in oor study 
of his other songs. This so-ng appears io the anthologies of Bengal ^ 
such as the Fada/mlpaiaru^ the Failanirtascimiulra and the Pada- 
ratnakar^ but in none of the anthologies of Mithila. I^Ir. Gupta 
has slightly altered the text in his own way. 

^t®Tl J(ti% 1 

c5fl II 

^■>1 Jltf^ ‘ni'm MlfST 5Tt3 I 
?ff ^ f c«11^ 'siMi II 
3=[f5r CTfir ’Iff 1 

II 

C5tt^ ^5f I 
TIS iTl ^ H 

«■[% <9^ J?Tfsr I 

C5Tf% II 

^ts( 15 '®fi 
li«r 5(fjr C5it?!% 15 a 
'3'fCf l?itf^ I 

. II 

This song also appears in the anthologies of Bengal, such as 
the Padakalpataru, but in none of Mithila. It also makes a display 
of his poetical skill and not his skill in stirring the feeling of 
hearers. 
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We give below' five songs on the same subject: the description 
of a bathing damsel : in all of these there is a display of Vidyapati’s 
poetical powers. 

^ ’1'RtR II 

f5^?[ I 

15^1^ at'sfya II 

f) 'srft^ cff^ li 

[ I^SflC®! (sifffCT ?) '®rrf% c^t!?f Cif^l n 

] 

^ntPT 1 

tfrfsf II 

'«5r| 1%ltnt% I 

Jlf^ ’Tic? II 


c'«5Ti 1 

cn^ CT^il II 

f51?[ I 

(M II 

^fR C’lt^^T I 

•JTftif 5(W I! 

^5 C^1 1 

II 

I: 

’ip?? ■sJRM II 
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'Sft^ C5tft B 
^ ^5r«(tfl i 

FT^ra CS(tf%^ 5?t51 II 

^f% C>^ I 
'srfitf^ ?TO«T CW^ ^lOTTCTt'Sl H 

^’fpf 'i¥Sf '’Itsi fl 

5!^^! ft?l %?1 I 

Sffsf ’tfl C^t^T fl^ll 8 
'® ?{f¥ Ftc? f%I Cfffi I 
■sf^fl c^rfft c$w^ c^i H 

^\fk 'srtii I 

^«r cirtt «f»ra h 

f^’gt’>[f% ^5?^ ^tfl I 

^jjCT stt^H m CTfitt II 


C^®T ^WlSf I 
Ns^BR Tjcsf mm *(1% 

^^T*f II 

^ C^ C’ttft I 

C¥f^ll 

'®f^’ *3*1 |f5 

^3?^^ |i5 c^f^r I 

t£|^ i£l^ 

c;®R II 
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5r?(sr 

'St^T II 


5rff% ^ €tc^ c^ ^tr? I 

■srt ^5 5tf^ II 

^ Jff=«f c w C’ftf^ I 

^®i ¥fi f!^ cetat^^ CTtfi II 
s(f^ c^ I 

^f5f IfR ^^3? 

f%w «(f^ itfn f^tf«tf^ crfu I 
rs?it*t c^ It 

bpCT fH5T^ #f I 
f!^ JRJT 511 5f ^1 II 
fwHf% 5F^ I 


These are five songs on the same sentiment — the description 
of a bathing damsel. There are many repetitions of the same 
thought simply for the display of poetical imagery which have 
nothing to do with the feeling of a hearer. Let us take an example. 
The poet says that water trickles down her hair ; but he cannot 
be satisfied with making a bare statement of facts and hence he takes 
recourse to his learned skill and on three occasions he calls up 
three different images. On the first occasion the poet compares 
the face to the moon and the dishevelled hair to darkness. 
According to a poetical convention Darkness is always afraid of 
the sun and the moon. The poet refers to this convention and 
says that drops of tear come dotvn from the eyes of Darkness 
(hair) who is afraid of the moon (the damsel’s face). This one 
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picture does not satisfy the poet who is eager to Make a ' display 
of liis learned imagination. Therefore he calls up another image 
in the; mind of the hearer. Here the drops of water are likened 
to beads of pearl, and the damseFs hair to a eloud^ and says that 
a cloud (hair) rains down beads of pearl (drops of water). The 
next is a picture of beads of pearl dropping down from a camar or 
■ekotme set ■ witb pearls. ■ Thus we see that our poet is a poet of 
imaginations and not a poet of sentiments, ■ 

W© shall next enter, in to a discussion about the ■ genuineness; of 
some of the songs that are ascribed to Vidyapati. In the first 
place let us ' note the gradual increase in the number of songs 
ascribed to this poet. Aksay Chandra Sarkir published one 'hundred 
and sixty-four of Vidyapati^s songs and ninety songs with the 
bhaiiitas of Kaviranjan, Ray Basantaj Campatipatij Bhupati, Sirnha 
Bhupati, Bhupatinatb and others. These latter songs were not included 
in the collection ascribed to Vidyapati, but given in the same volume 
as an appendix ( ). But Mr. Nagendranath Gupta 

has brought to light a collection of nine hundred and thirty-five 
songs all of which he ascribes to Vidyapati. We have therefore 
to examine the genuineness of the songs that are ascribed to 
Vidy^ati, before we are in a position to make a fair estimate of 
the poet as he is represented in his songs. 

First of all let us try to make a fair estimate of the sources 
of Mr. Gupta *s songs. Mr. Gupta speaks very • highly of his palm 
leaf manuscript which he considers to be an authority 

on the songs of Vidyapati, because, he says, it was found together 
with the manuscript of the Bhagavatapuranam copied by the poet 
himself. He speaks of a tradition which ascribes the hand-writing 
to VidyapatFs great grandson. He considers the manuscript (which 
is incomplete and uo-dated) to be 800 years old. The manuscript 
would, according to him, put an end to all imaginary views regarding 
the songs of Vidyapati. ^ 

Hi I tic ^ 

ftH"' wi, i c«i%i w. 
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III spite of these high ' praises of the manuseripfc we are for 
various reasons unable to consider it to be a reliable compilation. 
The language of the songs in this eollection is corrupt in many plaees^ 
the metre is sometimes so affected that it is difSeiilt to identify 
the corruption with the original, and there are many other 
irregularities which we will not notice in this article for the sake 
of brevity* But we must note the inclusion in this eolleetion of 
songs composed by other poets than Vidyapati. Mr. Gupta^s song 
No® 366 (p« 223) is a song taken from Umapati^s Parijataharan 
and included in the palm leaf eollection. Parijataharan is a drama 
written by Umapati who lived according to Sir Grierson at the 
court of Harisimhadev whose reign terminated in the year 1324 
A.D. It was this Harisimhadev who organised the caste system 
in Mithila and founded the Panji in imitation of the Kulaji 

works started by Ballal Sendev in Bengal. Moreover 
he is said to have been victorious over Mahomedaii forces that 
invaded Mithila and it was at his court that the great scholar 
Cancjesvar was the prime minister. For these reasons Um^Dati 
calls him and gives his name only once at the intro- 

duction as Hariharadeva. The work Parijataharan has been 
available to scholars in a decent edition with translation and critical 
notes by Sir Grierson and published by the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. 

< Gupta^s Palm leaf song No. 366 : 

'SR-’sr fwi, 

5f5fJr C'5®I Wl 1 

# H 5(1^, 

IfR lU II 

CTtcfe, 5??r =il I 'sir, 

cat% t » * 1 i ww 

'« ^t#r¥ X® «t5tsl ^wr^t lilt ftc'S I * * ♦ 1 

toft's I pp. and in/ "I 
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5t5if ^ ^ 

fftll f ^ ^ 1%fl^ 

f%c?r w W n 8 ii 

C^®I ^ I 

^ ^fk 

'^«r K ■!« II 

'5f^'«35T C^ 5|f% 

T|ir^ f^3?tOT I 

^ '®tt5T II V « 

The same song in the Parijataharan Ed. Grierson : 

f?f%, ^ 5T?tfif 

¥t5fJJ V|5f^ C«3I 5^1 I 

^ csrf% ’®^'S 

^ ^ 11 ^ # 

^niff ^ (?rt^ 

'®r«ra I 

»r*f?[ 5Ttt^ 

f^ti) ^ II ^8 It 

Sff^ yfflii^)^ 

W ^ C'5®r ^C!! I 

^rtY 

cwfi:?r iR'Ss ii 
s(fs{ 

•S|ts{?(f '$Hf^ f^^tPTl 
5?15T W «(t% 

=5[?if% ^^11% 'sti=r II ^>^11 
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The palm leaf song is evidently eorriipt in all the four stanzas, 
and especially in the beginning of the second, Umapati gives 
Sanskrit verses corresponding to the stanzas, of which we give the 
Slid and 3rd below. 

f^sn f 51^? I 

^■tc^ if f pcfftcifi f^cfiTs I 

if cff^psiiif II 

Ng^? om% I 

iftif? iftlifl^ f«F? if ififtf II ^*5 II 

Another song of the Palm leaf manuscript (Giipta^s No, 184) 
gives the name of Hussein Shah, the Pathan ruler of Bengal (1494 
to 15‘^1 A.D.) and is therefore spurious. Moreover^ the names of 
Kanhai and Hussein are given in the same song as heroes 

Some other discrepancies might come to light if 
the anthologieal literature of Mithila were properly studied. The 
songs of the palm leaf manuscript cannot therefore be relied on 
as VidyapatPs composition, especially if they do not bear the 
proper iliamta> Thirty-three of the songs of the Palm leaf manus- 
cript bear no bkanitas at all and are therefore unreliable J 

Mr. Gupta’s Nepal Manuscript ^1%) is according to 

Mr. Gupta himself, not copied from a good manuscript, and has 
mistakes and irregularities. The ikanita is not fully written, but 
is of the uniform formula ('/ says Vidyipati, 

etc.’). Most of the songs have not even this uniform half of the 
Manitd in the end, but still they are included in Mr, Gupta’s 
collection of the songs of Vidyapati. ^ 

^GoptasKos, 47, 58, 72, 77, 79, 105, 113, l78, 184, 267, 271, 303, 335, 
358, 366, 390, 424, 428, 429, 452, 453, 471, 484, 502, 587, 602, 655, 680, 684, 

712, 735, 781, 840 are without any bhaifitSs, and included in his Palm leaf 
collection. Mr. Gupta has unhesitatingly accepted these songs as genuine composi- 
tions of Vidyapati ( C^ET ’If 51^'! 

p. 
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I’lie Ragataraggini is a compilation of - songs of 

different authors by a musician named Loean Kavi who lived at the 
court of Maharaj Narapati Simha (1778-1798 A.D.). Evidently 
this is a musical compilation belonging to an age which is over 
three centuries after the time of Vidyapati. 

The following song of Nandipati appeals as No. 14>7 of Gupta's 
compilation of VidySpati’s songs : 

^ ill 1 

5^ % JR W *11 li 
*I1 I 

Jffjf f ttn fTf ®?[ 5Tl !i 
flfl'sit'ii C5f®r *il 1 
■ ^ m *11 li 

cuti (Rtf 1 C5fn *rl I 

m *(1 I! 

*(=ft^ fR ^ff '»t*isi1 I ■ 

*I1 II 

— MithilS Gitasaiiigraha, Part I, by Bhol Jha. 

The following song’ of Rndranath appears as No. 869 of Mr. 
Gupta’s compilation ; 

'Sff 51^ ^ C?5fl 1 

(Rsft II 

wf%*ift (?f cm 

; , #lf ^ff cm ii 

*FfS! ff *1 f *1 ^ I 

- '5rf?if% (Rtf f^ ^*f I! . ' ■ 

'srtf f ff f *(f? f#f f^ftfi . 

Cft^ (Vfff ^tff ^ « 

Rf!*! ^ f 5?f (Rt® ' 

’srlw f fR ’Ttf ^ (?5ll 11 

^:w*iW ^ff f*i Wf 5t*f I 

(R ft*f H —ibid. 
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The following song of Candranath appears as No. 380 of Gupta's 
compilation : 

^ f^t% jrrfa I 

% f% 3T®f^ c?r, 

sffj? m ^irft% !i 
CTtf “1 ^?5r, c^,- 

'$TW ft?[ I 

ctfPr 3r^ nn c«t, 

-spi ntf? Itlll 

?»i5r c«r, 

CT®I I 

’t'® C’fi. 

'Slf^ ?(tf?( It 

j(f«t»i'« ®®1SICT CfpIJfft, Ifwft C?f, 

srtflf I 

SRT nfr C^f, 

C3??l«T H 

saJtH '»Jf ^5^ C5f, 

^ iRf5'$ 51^ C^, 

c# ■srlfjR 'srf^ 5ftf^ II 

Mdn 

Another song ascribed to one Dhairajapati appears m Mr« Gupta^s 

No. 686: 

RtJf !Fj^ 3^ 9[*rt'«5r, C«f, 

1 

C^T ^ '$^'1 C3®T, *1^ c«r, 

^ (R »Rtf It 
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#15' % C^f% C-JH, Wtt C»f, 

^ '®rt5 '®tJr I 

t?5r ¥51 ^ip JTS c^, ¥Wf^ c?f, 

f^?f] 5H ¥ff OT ?l7t5? B 
’iSCH C% 

'5rr<«5f ^5[f| I 

f 1%!^ C«5n, JT^ C$f, 

5W 5?f% ^tp f%?¥ (| 

p;, C5f, 

5(5? i?f| ! 

fm^ C^tfl, C«J, 

¥¥5? 5|5? ^PT II 

Another of Umapati’s songs taken from the PSrijSt-haran 
appears in Gupta^s compilation as No. 396 : 

( ) C¥?f?? ¥f?:?f %p; 


®rffl 'sfPft '®tf¥ ^ ( 5rfp !, 

wm ^ ^5( 1 1 

f¥C^ (PP 5IP II 51 II 

f¥t£| C5p 5rf5t 0 

'5?^ P¥t^ 1 

'¥t=B f¥ ¥P P¥ft 1 5rrp 1 

'SfW H 8 9 

%?J 1 

’Tf's-n 'srptHi 

'$?¥¥t¥ 1 ■srfp 1 

'p?rMii'!»ii 

'sfl ¥11 0 

C¥t5?^ 5lf5f Jf® ¥ff!f 1 

C¥t5T*tf% ¥» Jrfif 1 5{tP 1 

im C5(P 5lts( II v li 

^P¥PP¥’'Wll 

P5i cm 1 

Cf f% 3?5Rf ¥tf% 1 5rfP 1 

¥¥5? 55¥n nfiprN « 5* It 

C¥ ¥p CP? ¥1^11% B 

¥ll¥ C?t% ¥t1% 1 

p5? ¥^¥ .C5rt¥ i 5?tP 1 

C¥ CfP ¥¥5tf¥ 0 II 

¥¥5? 'SP II 

'Sp 1 

^s?1% 'Sp 1 ^itP 1 

'srfsi ¥^1 Ptsffs? 108 0 

¥^^ P¥f5? li 

: —Gupta No. 396. 

1 1 

C5f| fp5?tS{ « ” 

—Grierson’s text of P. 
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EYidemtly Gupta^s text is corrupt, and meaningless in lines 6 
and 9-10. Uiiiapati^s song is sung by Satyabhama and addressed 
to Srikrsna when the latter had made the present of a parijat 
flower to Riikmini, his elder queen. Here the occasion for the 
song is most appropriate, whereas Gupta^s song is like a meaning- 
less jargon without the proper context. 

Giipta^s song No. 8S4 is a song composed by Kavivallabh or 
Vallabh Kavi of Bengal. The Padakalpatarii (No, 937j has the 
blianita of Kavivallabh, so also the Padaratnasar. But Gupta 
claims it as ¥idjapatPs composition, as he says, on the authority 
of the late Mr. Saradaeharan Mitra. Kavi-vallabli is a song- 

maker of Bengal in the artificial Brajabuli language. 

Several of his songs are preserved in the Padakalpatarii (Nos. 97, 
1006, 1007, iOlO, 1011, i0£0, I0££, 1060). Kavivallabh^s Rasa- 

kadamba, a poetical work on Vaisnav theology written in 1520 

Saka (1599 A.D.), has recently been published by the B. S. P. 

But this work is in pure Bengali as it ought to be. Several of 
Kavi vallabh ’s songs have been taken into Gupta^s compilation of 
Vidyapati from the Gitacintamani 

Gupta’s song No. 42 which goes without any bhanita has 
different blianitas in different anthologies of Bengal ; Pada- 

kalpataru No. 194 has the name of Vidyapati, but Kamala Kinta 
Das’s Padaratiiakar attributes the^ same song to Rafijan. Mr. 
Gupta does not mention the source from which he collects this 
song. ■ ' 

Gupta’s song No. 6 (p. 529) is attributed to ^ Dam dmdhan ’ 
who was patronised by Alam Shiha, but it is anonymous in the 
Padakalpatarii (No. 245). Gupta has taken this song from the 
Ragatargginf, and quotes from a Maithilf commentary that Vidyapati 
was called ^ Daha Avadhm ’ which title he got from a Delhi 
Durbar. The tradition that Vidyapati effected the release of his 
master Si vasimha, who " was a captive in the court of a Pit Shah 
of Delhi is not tenable with the tradition that allots a rule of 

1 f I mPi ^ I 

Gnpta^s introduction p. >!{/ « 
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31 years to Siva Siiiiba. The subject has been diseiissec! in. eoiiuec- 
tioii with the description of the poeris Piinisaparlksari 

Mr. Gupta iiiiiiself notes a diserepaney between the tfext' of 
iiis song No. 16 as preserved in the palm leaf mmimeript and 'that 
of the Eagataraijgini. The latter ■ attributes the song to one Ratiia 
Kavi (Kavi Ratanai) who had been patronised by Devala Devi 
and Lakhan Dev (king). Mr. Gupta does not try to identify 
this king Lakhan Dev, 

Giipta^s No. 22 is professedly the correetioo of a Bengali song 
published by the Battala Press. 

Giipta^s No. 36 is an anonymous song taken from an anthology 
of Bengal^ the Klrtanaoaiida. 

Giipta^s No. 34' (Padakalpataru No, 197) and No. 44 (Pada- 
kalpataru No. 201) give the name of Nasarat Shah, the Pathan ruler 
of Bengal (1521 — 1526 A.D.) whose time is a eentury, later than 
the time of Vidyapati. Giipta^s song No. 484 gives the name of 
Hussein Shah (1494 — 1521 A.D.). Alahaiiiahopadhyay HaraprasSd 
Sastrl suggests that this Hussein might have been the last 
independent ruler of Jounptir who ruled for a few months only 
in 1457 A.D. ; but this is not in agreement with the tradition 
of A^idyapati’s death in 1448 A.D., and moreover it is not likely 
that Vidyapati had any occasion whatever to praise this weak 
ruler of Jounpur. The songs (S4, 44, 484) are most probably the 
composition of some Bengal poet or poets at the time of the Pathan 
rulers, Hussein Shah and Nasarat Shah (1494 — 1526). It is to be 
remembered that Gupta^s song No. 484 appears in his palm leaf 
manuscript 

Gupta^s song- No. 268 names Gyasadev who is apparently 
Ghias“ud»din- ^Azam who was ruler of Bengal .during 1390-1412 
A.D. The expression (so too. is fwcC M 

No. 44) is rather tautological as the portion (^loiig live^) 

cm \ 'fit mim „ ‘iit 

i ^ it nm \ 

1— -Mr. Gupta’s comment on the song. 
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has the full sense. The Padakalpataru (No. 201) preserves a better 
reading (of No. M") which is and this avoids the 

tautology. This soeg (No, 268) has enabled Mr, Gupta to come 
to the eoneiusioE that Vidyapati composed songs prior to 1878 A.D, 
to please the Mahomedan ruler. ^ 

: Many of Mr. Giipfca^s songs appear with double hhanitas. 
Goviodadas^s name appears joined to that of Tidyapati in Gupta^s 
song Nos, 81, 86, £10, 588, 596, 624, 665, 669 and 708. 

Radhimohan Dis^s name appears ' joined to that of Vidyapati in 
No. 615. 

"Vidyapati has been imitated both in Mithila and in Bengal. 
In Mithila, he has been like Kalidas of Sanskrit Literature, and 
many amusing stories are current about him, and many songs 
composed by subsequent poets have been attributed to him. In 
Bengal there were perhaps more imitators than in Mithila, and 
many of them wrote in the name of Vidyapati. In consequence 
of this it is now difficult to separate the genuine from the imitations. 
Sir Grierson discovered this long ago, and noted it in his introduc- 
tion to the Maithill grammar which is a master- piece in the 
grammatical literature of Indian languages, Mr. Gupta has added 
to this difficulty by translating as many of these Bengali songs as 
could be traostated. The following is an example. 


Padakalpataru gong No. 238 
■ I 

■siTa ffsf II 

, I 

*!l fsfTtn H 


Gupta’s song No. 74 
^ I 

'snp II 

'sfti I 

's I 


' c^s( 'ii^ 5it$/1 1 

^?r I 'S5Sf^’5 5(t^ iS . . [ 

at?*l i'St'S ?55fl 
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i?tf% I 

=f1 w sri ^tsf I 

CT5lC?I C^ I 
cff^ '5rif%5R ^51 # 

C«!C*( C'^fCT hf I 
^fw II 

Rirf^r^ 'srf?if5 's?n 

^ CTN II 


'5rf% c#f 

^ Jfgiii Sitwi! 

f%ifi C5it3 1 

Ofl 'srfl^Brsf 'su!! n 

c^ff^n I! 

^1? '$rf<jf% 'SI I 
5? ?[J5- c^tl 11 


Gopta^s Songs NoSj 8 *^ij 665, 658, 64?, 578, 555, 551, 

588 , 880 , 8805881 , 854, *209 and many more are translations of 
Bengali songs current in Bengal. 

With the anxiousness'’ to increase the number of Vidjapati^s songs, 
Mr, Gupta has in several instances given the same song twice, 
when owing to different readings they appear to be slightly different 
from each other. Gupta’s Nos. 158 and 159 might be brought 
forward as an example. 


Several anonymous songs from the Bengal anthologies have been 
included in Mr. Gupta’s compilation. Nos. 70, 111 , 143, ISO, 
209, 238, 277, 323, 338 389, 88*2, 385, t98, 408, 409, 529,^ 
64^5 543, 572, 579, 593 and many more are anonymous songs of 
this type taten (with certain alterations) from the anthologies of 
Bengal. 

All songs bearing the ikaniiar's of Sekhar, Kavi&khar, Ray» 
sekbar, Vallabh, Kavi'-vallabh, Bhupati, Simba Bhupati, Bhnpati- 
natli, Kaviranjan, Kavi-kanthabSr, Kantbahir, Jaydev, Abliinava 
Jaydev, Dasa Avadban, Pafteanan, Kavi-vara-^ekhara, •, Gampati, 
Campatipati, Saras, Saras Kavi, Saras B.am, Lakliimlnith' 
(No. 168), Kaiiisanarayaii, Rudradhar, Rajapancjit and others Iiave 
been indiscriminately absorbed in Mr. Gupta’s compilation of 
Yidyapati’s songs. 

Gupta’s song No. 272 has the bJiamta of a Haripati. Mr. Gupta 
includes it in his compilation on a very flimsy argument. As 
Haripati (mark the difference in name) was the name of Vidyapati’s 
soil, it has ' very likely ' that a 'song composed by 
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Viclyapati lias got the hkcmita of his son. It is , howe¥ei* a 
well observed fact that Vidyapati was respected and imitated ; and 
songs composed by others got the bhaaita of' Vidjapati— the ' reverse 
of this has not yet been noticed.^ 

It is in this way that Mr, Gupta has been able' to give' 
ns 935 songs in his compilation from the following sources : 


Giipta^s Palm leaf MS. ... 

... about 350 songs 

„ NepalMS. 

... about 300 songs 

Padakalpataru 

about 350 songs 

Klrtaiianaiida 

. . . several songs 

Ragataraggini 

. ... several songs 

Total 

about 1 000 4* several 

stual number io the compilation 

... 935, 
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BY 

Manikdramohak Bos.b^ M.A. 

The. Padas of Canclldasa are the - richest treasure of the Beagali 
literature. They are attractive for their exeelleiiee and simplicity/ 
but the love-romaiiee of the songs is more enjoyable. Many 
attempts have bee made to compile a complete eolleetion of the 
Padas of Candldasa^ and man}' renowned scholars set their hands 
to this matter, with the result that many editions of the Fadavall 
of Can(j!dasa have been published. Even now we hear of the 
discovery of new songs of Candidasa, so, the process of addition 
is still going on. But the time has come to apply critical tests to the 
songs of this poet in order to see that a particular Pada attributed 
to him is really the eompositinn of Candiclasa, and not of some 
other poet. In fact, we find that some of the songs which are passing 
in the name of Can^ldasa are attributed to other poets in some of the 
manuscript works. The following two songs are typical examples 
of this nature : — 

1. In the manuscript (No. 34S6, 0. U. L.) we have : — 

ft^ I 
Sftiw Ttw H 

^^1 WT -STflft 

m ^ I 

Ft^ 

«rwi II 

f ^ WJ? irj wtCT 

I 


II 
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II 

erirra <ii 1%fr 

i?I^ (?r *tTRf « 

fJjt’tl wtl 

^5JT<I ! 

wnr siPi't 

1% W\^ '®tl !i 

In the Sahitya Parisad Edition of Cancjidasa we have i — 

iTOT I 

sfT'ssi ^nsr II 

c^k <?r ^5PfN( ^*f I 

wm 5tftt 

^i( ^ li 

^1%:^ c^ I 

CT 5R C»f ^ STi ^ 

C'P'W «(% Gf II 

w wi (?rf^ tiwit?® 

«q yF«n JTtca I 

eg f%iT ’RICSI 

Gil cm ^i%?® H 

®'ft?f»r '®si c^ irt?rj% 

wnt ^1 

- P- 148 
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These two Padas are almost similar, with the exception of a few 
lines in the middle part where we have in the manuscript : — 

^5? c®f 'WH ^ 

II 

But in the Parisad Edition, we have : — 

nk, I 

CT sfjf CT irl ^ 

CWH C? II 

2 . Ill the mamiseript (No. S 486 , C. U. L.) we have - 

CW 1 

'srifTtn ^ 

(I 

utc^i wrt 

<?^ CT ^1 

'51^ <i5^U# 

15^ ^Rfsi '®t<I II 

fssjtl 'srfc^ I 

<rff%i:^ <iiCTf% 11 

f f^r lit®! I 

“St?! 'srfTtifJr sftJTtii cw ^5? 

'srf^l II 

^1 

'5rr<i5ii ^f%<ii 

^ 1 % Wf H 


8 
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-sKsrf^ 1 . - 

5R ^ II 

We have also parts of the same Pada in the Svarupa Kaipataru 
said to have been written by Narottama Dasa (vide Calcutta 
University manuscript No. 2520)., 

C'^C? CJf II 

ttoni wn 

cn ^ I 

BftCT ^ II 

f%Ht} Ptl 

6^11 ^ ftf^ 

m II 

^ Wt’fl '$T?i^5Tl 1 
'stf 'srWtR c^k 

w 'srW ii 

5iti:«i 'ii^- 

'IFtt c^itpra sftil 1 

p.l7. 

There is no difficulty to understand’ that these two padas are 
almost siiiii1ai% biitdn the' Sahitya Parisad Edition of Candfdisa we 
'■have;':---"; 

, mw ^ ■ ■■' nm' 

5135W artf^C^ C’iF I 
WFfil C5f ’ll! 

■ ;»R^CaFOTCf(?ril ^ 
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. , 'srfCf ■ 

•■ ■ C# c»l I ' \ ■ 

C¥ II ' . 

.-. v : I ^ 

5^1 V 

**fTf%c^ II - - . . ‘ 

(?[jf !5!f% (7f 

I 

'sn'TtJR SfS! 

^“tl ii 

srrf^ ^ 

1 

?f5f<F c^tf^^rt ®tRl 

f '5-^5^ It 

J{ftJf 'SftCW «EI^F5R 

C^P$p\ ! 

^ ^ ' ^T§?rf«r 

WCTI 1 . . ^ V 

f%*tw 

?re?5Nlt<fPi ■^t^wsTK . , 

II 

p. M(k 

It will thus ■ be evident that there Is some diffieultj in the' 
identification' o the real author of some of the Padas. ■ But there : 
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is perhaps a critical test which can help us a great deal in this 
direetiott. It appears that the practice of putting oneself as the 
follower of some Man jar! (SakhI of Badha) in the colophon is 
comparatively modern » Let us take up_a few famous Vaisuava 
vsrriters — » , 

1* (a) Can^ldasa was the worshipper of Vasul!^ and hence he 

often puts himself in the colophon as the follower of that goddess^ 
as 

In the Padas 

sjm C^*l I 

t£|5R II 

Pariaad Edition, p. 15, 

Ibid, p. 151. 

^ wt srfft 1 

Ibid, p. 153. 

Or, (b) sometimes as Dvija Cancjidasa : — 

srra w ^ B 

I6M j p* 97. 

Ovj, (c) sometimes as Badu Can(|ldasa 

^ ’Tff n 

, Ibid, p.S8. 
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Ofs (i) sometimes he puts his name in the colophon with some 
characteristic remark peculiar to him about the subject treated in 
the Padas 


■sCTij ^«rl « 


Ibids p. 38 » 


5^trl»r w iww 

C^1 1 

•sjtg fw c<f'*i1 II 

liid^ p. 66. 

S'llTliTf ^ 'Sfm’f I 

Ibid, p. 208. 


In the Srlkrsna Klrtana, the author puts himself as Baclu 
Candidisa, a follower of Vasali : — 

Parisad Edition^ p. 264*. 

W FitWl^T I 

Ididj p, 265., 

5rt^ ^ II 

*«s. 

Ibid, p. SO. 

2. Vidyapati also has his own way of putting himself in the 
colophon. Sometimes he does this with some appropriate remarks 
about the subject treated in the Padas, or sometimes he praises ^iva 
Sidiha, Rup NSrSyana, and Lakhima ; — 

^ ntCf I 

Pari§ad Edition, p. 11. 


6^ 
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Ibid, p. 315. 

isW 1^r#R^ 

^fra H 

lUd^ j3. 75. 

fwt’tf^ ^ ^ 
m. i6Ttw I 

f*R W’WtltK*! 

WR ?I5(tW H 

liidj p. &&7 . 

S. Narottama generally puts himself as. the disciple of Lokanatha 
X}Ssa ?'“***• 

(2fl?t ntf f^t>r I 
^ ini^twsi Jft’i II 

Premabhakti CandrikS. 

^ ^'Qf 

^ ^ | 5 Cf? C'srtC?! 

PfSrtliani (4), 

■ , Or/' sometimes 'he praises some other 'Vai^oava worthies :— 

m siorf^ n . 

I6id{l). 

wt '®rt5Wj 1 

mm m ^ m sicgt^ im » 


Ibid (14). 
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^ til^ II 

' Ibid{%l). 

4. VSsudeva Ghosa thus puts himself : — 

I 

PadSvall (1). 

w\, 

atwi C-5(H I! 

Ibid (6). 

'5I5f I 

f%- fwi c?ri^ II 

: Ibid (7). 

tm ^n ^ c^rf^ I 

^t’stw^ cTk ?|3T H 

Ibid (20). 

^ 55W?! I 

f%;5l c-sfcsRf 'srl^c^ n 

Ibid{U). 

c?fT?rl (Stt-l ntf ^ ^ I 

??:'© m ^11 

Ibid {10). 

5. Govinda Dasa generally puts himself with some remark 
about the aubjeet-matter of the Pada, peculiar to him : — 

C?ttf¥f 

1 

EkSnna Pada (3). 
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c^rf35t5(^ 

C5ttf^(ftjr #i ?i# 1 

Ibid (5). 
I 

c^rtfwf^ 'sft w II 

Ibid (-28). 

c'sttf^’^ «i1% I 

(£1^ '51tf^=srt C^W?! <2tt^f!( It 

PadSvall (323). 


f W1 '*1'^ I 


Ibid (358). 


6, Vrndavana Dasa, the reputed author o£ the Caitanya 
Bh%avat^ scrupulously makes use of the following formula t — 


jH’T -sttst II 


This is invariably found at the end of every chapter of his 
book. 

7. Loeana Dasa> in his Caitanya Mangala, generally speaks 
of his Guru Narahari : — 

tfit I ■ 

^sft^ Jlt«f C»rNt'?5‘( 

(?t <ii c*n6^ srfj^ *1 

l ^ : p. 2. 

'srWi <2(1 I 

wt ’ 31 ’ CTlK ‘srtH r 

a;:g :p.3. 
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'STSTfl II 

8. Jayananda thus puts himself :— 


6S; 


p. 87.., 


'Sltf^vQ i2f^ II 

Caitaiiya Manga!a, p, 5. 

Ibicl^ p. 31 . 

I 

^ w-f^ ^'N WTf li 

Ibidj p. 152. 


■ 9, JadiinandaDa Dasa in his Karnananda speaks of HemalatSythe 
daughter of iSrlni visa Acaryya : — 


C<2f5lW^ Jit'll il 

(?r I 

'ft’I II 

. ..We have, thus dealt ; with some of the principal Vaisnava poets. 
By way of further verification let us now take up some . other 
Vaispava poets, ^ as also the other works of some of the poets 
we have treated above. -■ 

i, ,, Kpsna Dasa. translated; in Bengali ' the . Camatkira 
Candrikl, a . Sanskrit work written" by Visvanlth: Chakravarty, 
who was living about ' 1663 Saka.' He tlnis, puts himself in this 

book'':—',,, ■ 

’NOT ^t*n 


9 
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Noie^ This Kraiia DSsa is not. the celebrated author ol tliv! 
Caritamrta^ who flourished about a eeutuiy before. 

, 2. In the Rasakalpa Latika, Locana Dasa thus puts hioasalf 
ill the colophon 

■ntJf-’Ps ■5iw 'Effn I 

C«Tt55? II p- 4. 

b. In the U pisana Patala by Narottama Dasa, the author thus 
puts himself : — 

c«tWOt3 tspni ! 

’ttl CW^ !1ST II 

irN5ir cs(t?f CTl^#r i 

m wt»! H 

This we quote from the Calcutta University manuscript No. 557. 
written about the year 1069 B.S. 

4, In the Upasani Tattva which is spoken of as the tenth 
chapter of Guru-Sisya Sam vada written by Narottama Dasa^ the 
author thus puts himself in the colophon 

•sra'i ! 

'fPt « 

Note, This we quote from the Calcutta University manuscript 
No. 558 written on the ISth Vaisakh of 1069 B.S« 

5. In a work named Svarupa- Varnana, we have the following * 

'fcff ^ 'srfJTi 

^ ift^ II 

of, Rupa and .Baghunath in the colophon seems to 
■■ indicate that the writer, may be- the author of the celebrated . Caitany a 
Caritimrta. But' this is far , from being' the' ease. , We have the. 
following lines in the same work— / 

C^rf'lt'FSife ftsr <51151% I 

nisT TfJT a 
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JiTsi I 

'5rf% II etc. 

This shows that the book was written after SrIoivSsa and 
Narottama acquired fame in BetigaL The respectful niamier in 
which these two Vaisnava worthies are mentiooed in the poem shows 
that this could not have been done 'by the author of the CaritSinrta. 
We quote the above from the Calcutta University manuscript 
No. 55% dated 1071 B,S. 

6. Ill another work Narottama thus pats himself 

tfC^ ■stTC^I C?? 55^*1 II 

c^1 1 

This work is dated 1087 B.S, We quote this from the 
Calcutta University manuscript No. 568. 

7. In the Dipakojjvala Grantha by Bams! Dasa, the author 
thus puts himself : — 

^ 1 
'srsfjt^r ^<*11 m 

We quote this from the Calcutta University manuscript 

NO' 564. 

8. In-'the Radharasa Karika dated 1081 B.S.j Narottama puts^ 
himself as:— 

c^n^iPtw ’tf? ’ll I 

^!iTC?rp§5i wt*f fi 

9. And in the Pada Kalpataru we have a host of other poets 
expressing themselves in similar manner : — 

^ 5(;Kr «rK 1 

(?ri srtfl ^ - 

C?[t5P5 WPf » p. 1. (Parisad Edition ( 
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cfl 

i p. s» 

%t^ ^flii p. 5. ■ 

m m 1 

. , . {} p. 5. 

oitm cm ^ 
hmm i p* , 

FsflWt^T ^l? C2# 

f^f% i 

I p. 12. 

mt^ ?ft5T mi^ I' p. 61. 

n p. 63. 

We have here given a siiffinientlj long list of the Vaisnava 
authors, but with none of them we find it customary to express 
himself as the follower of a Manjarl or i^akh! of RadhS in the 
colophon of a Pada. We have already observed that the earlier 
Vaisnava poets usually made some characteristic remarks, peculiar 
to., them, about the subjects treated iu the Padas, or owned them- 
selves as the disciples of their Gurus . in the' colophons. They had 
gone thus far, but no further, in this respect. 

There is another important point to be noted here. There is a 
tendency among the Bengali Vaisnavas to proclaim CaitMiya as 
ail incaroation of Krsna, Rama and bis brothers are said to be 
Visnii incarnated in four parts, and Laksm! born in the form of 
Sita. In the Mahabharata, Krsna is :Visnu, Judhispiira is Bharma, 
Arjuna is' Indra, Bhima is Pavana and so on with other personages. 
It is also believed ' thai< when God incarnates Himself, His associates 
in heaven are also born as . His associates on earth. .Working on 
this principle the Bengali Vairnavas have identified Caitaiiya and 
his companions with Krsna and his associates in the Dvapara 
Age. Thus, Caitanja is Krsna, and his wife is LaksmI, the 
consort of Visnu in Heaven. Advaita is Mahadeva, who with Visiiu 
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and Braliiiia form the Hindu Trinity. NityaDanda is Balarimaj 
the elder brother of Krsna in the Dvapara age. Other Vaisnava 
worthies have also been identified in a similar manner. Thus— 


Abhirama Thakur 
Sondaraiiaiida 
Dliananjaya Pandit 
Gouridas Pandit 
Kamalakara Pipalai 
Ucld Imran Datta 
Mohesa Pandit 
Purusottama Dasa 
Paramesvara Dasa’ 
Kala Krsna Dasa 
Sridhara Pandit 
Halaudha Thakur 
etc. etc. 


is ^'ridama 
,, Sudama 
,, Vasudama 
5 ^ Siibala 
Mahabala 
Subahu 
j;, Mahabaliii 
5 , Stoka Krsoa 
,5 Arjuiia '• 

,, Laban ga 
,5 Madh liman gala 
j, Bala Deva 


(From Gauraganoddesadipika^ Slokas 126-135.) 

And a host of other ymrthies have been similarly identified. The 
list is too numerous to be mentioned here. But it is to be noted 
that in this identification not a single Vaisoava has been identified 
with 'a Sakh! or any female companion of Radha and Krsna, 
There is also a tendeoey to identify some of the Vaisnavas with 
the. Sakhfs of Radha. ' Thus— 


Gadadhara Pandit 
Rupa G os warn i 
Hai Ramananda 
•'^ivananda 
Rama nanda 
Govinda Ghose 
Vasa Gbose 
Maklhava Ghose 
Govindananda 


is- Radha - ■ 

5 , Lalita ' ■ 
Bisakha 
Sucitra 
Cam'pak-alata 
„ Ranga Devi 
^5 Sudevi 
Tanga-. , 

„ Indurekha 



. (Prom. Caitanya ,Samg;lt% 25.) 
Krsna Dasa KaviraJ is Ratnarekha 
Ciranjl va Sen ■ Riipakanth! ^ 

Sada^iva Kaviraj , ,, Gandravali 


ro 
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(fatlier of ; / 

Piiriisottania 

Thaknr=:Stoka Sakha) 

Kangsari Sen . is Ratnayall 

(Ifatl'ier of Sadasiva) 

(Taken from Gauranga Sevaka Patrika.) 

Even the Man jar! s have been similarly identified — 

^ 

•sif f?f I 

And 

c?ft^ ^ 1 
ft 55 ^ I 

'Sift:? ■Sl^ft ?5 CTt^5rf«r I 
ft^Tft "Sl^ft ^ #ft CSftTftt t 

etc., etc. 

(Prom RagamSla by Narottama 
DSsa, Calcutta University 
manoscript No. 565, pp. 54k) 

We here find three grades of identification. In the first grade 
the male mates of Krsna are identified with the companions of 
Caitanya. ■ In the second grade the Sakhls or chief eompanions of 
RadhS are,' ideo'tified with some of the' Vai§navas. In the third 
grade, the Manjarls or the eompanions of the chief Sakliis are 
also identified with some of the notable Vaisnavas. ■ A farther long 
' list can also be sapplemeoted 

' Let as now see what lies at. the root of bringing these Sabhis 
and Manjarls into such pronainenee* 

... In the Caitanya Caritllm,rta (^•8-110) we have-- 

„ • nm m I 

jl 
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And I 

®Tf%^tf? Jfft Ttf B 

This shows that Eidha is the personifieatioii of the purest .diviiie 
emotion and her Sakhls are the metaphorical representations 
of the finer elements of that emotion. This is a characteristic 
feature of the Vaisnava theology which is too well-known to require 
any, further elucidation. Even Krsna is said to have incarnated 
himself as Caitanya De?a in order to taste this love of Eadha. 
(Caitanya Caritanirtaj 1-1-6), Now, this divine love is of two 
kinds—Mukhya and Ganna. The former is further subdivided into 
five finer emotions, called Santa, Patri, Preya^ Vatsalya and Madhura ; 
and the latter into seven finer enootions^ sueh as, Hasya, Adbhuta, 
¥lm, Karuoa, Eaudra, Bhayanaka and Vibliatsa, Even these finer 
emotions are said to be tinged each with, a particular colour of its 
own, such as, Sveta (white), Chitra, Arana (orange), So na, (Blood- 
red), ^ama (green), Pindura (straw-colour), Pingala (yellow), 
Gaura (iodigo), Dhumra (ash-like), Rakta (red), Kak (black) 
and Nila (blue). ■ (Bhaktirasimrta, South, 5164-7) 

These twelve finer emotions at once remind us of the twelve 
Sakhis of Radha. Many writers have even ascribed a particular 
colour to a Man Jarl, such as— 

: 

. ' (From Gunat;miki,'"C./U. Maniiseripfc No. 660.) 

: .Tbeil: about/^the; Manjaiis. The koneeption/ j that each Sakh! 
has a number of female companions who are designated as Manjarls. ■ 
They have received due attention- from, the Vaispava poets. Not 
only the colour of the body and of the wearing cloth (Sari) of each; 
has been ascertained, but 'the age even in years, months, and days 
has been fixed. 
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Let us now see how these Manjaris came to be associated with 
the names of the poets ill the colophons. . 

Prom the fact that in the post-Caitanya Vaisnava literature special 
importance is'' attached to adopting the emotions of Eidha 

ill the form' of ■ Caitanya" Deva for' tasting divine love, the idea 
that each devotee should similarly adopt a particular emotion for 
spiritual eultiire, captivated the imagination of the Bengali Vaisnavas. 
Even Krsna Dasa Kaviraj in his Caitanya Caritamrta writes as 
follows 

c£l<|s ! 

^ <£!| II 

# ^rtf^ ^11 

And Tift ?rf% ii 

3 - 81138 - 139 . 

Also Celt's I 

2 - 8 - 149 , 

2 - 8 - 155 . 

This idea has been variously elaborated by, the Vaisnava writers 
of later age, and the Manjaiis or . Sakhls of Eadha have risen to 
paramount importance in the Vaisnava theology. When the matter 
came to siieh a pass, it -is no wonder, that each Vaisnava should 

declare himself a follower of a Sakhl, and the poets should associate 
themselves with the Manjaris in the colophon. 

From the manuscripts that we have been able to consult, we 
find that the book in which there is a colophon wherein the poet 
associates himself with a Manjarl, is comparatively modern. 

In a manuscript named Dehanirnaya.^, being the Calcutta Uiiiversity 
manuscript No. 613, we have the following in the colophon— 

c^1% «frf5r I 

The manuscript is dated 1259 B. Sr. ' ' ■ ' 
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In another manuscript we have— 

"mn h 

f%5T «9 1 

Fit li - 

This is from a manuscript named Delia Tattya dated 1^17 B, S, 

la another manuscript we find— 

I . . 

ii ■ 

This is from tbe Calcutta University manuscript No, 598 dated 
1219 B. S. 

Again — 

m%w ^fw wt^ I 

Prom the Calcutta University manuscript No. 586 dated 1188 

B. S. 

Naturally it creates doubt in our mind that the books wherein 
we have Manjarls in the colophons were most probably written 

at a time not very far off. This can help us to ascertain the 

real author of a Pada in case of difficulty or doubt. When we have 
a colophon like this — 

(Prom the Calcutta University manuscript No. 2520), 

we doubt,, though" the manuscript is not dated, that ' it is ,: .the 
work of the celebrated Narottama Dasa. It is not ' improbable that 
some other Narottama might have written the book. : 

111 another manuscript No. 3098 we have”-" . ' 

^ I 

C5t5i‘5.^ fIwI II 

Now, in the three manuscripts (t.e., Deha "Tattva noted above, 
and Nos. 2520, 3098)) we have three Manjarls, Guna Manjarl^ 
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Anan,ga .Manjar! ami Efipa Manjarl, mentioned as. the. spiritual 
guides 0,! Narottama. It is generall^^ 'seen that a poet strietlj 
adheres to one Manjarl. When we find three of them revered by 
the same person' we think that- there is something nnnsual in it. It is 
therefore doubtful that these books were written by the same person. 

Let us now turn to the Padas of CandidSsa, In the second 
Pada (about etc.) that we have quoted towards the 

beginning of this diseiissiooj we find that in two manuscripts the Pada 
is said to have been composed by one Krsna Dasa^ but in the 
Sahitya Parisad Edition of .Candld^a, it is attributed to Caiid!-» 
dasa. This naturally creates doubts in the mind as to the real 
authorship' of the same. Bat the last line of - the first' version is 
this — 

Jtn I 

In the second version quoted from the manuseript^ we have the 
last lines omitted. But by carefully observing the text, it is not 
difficult to conjecture that the last tvo lines, as quoted above, were 
also in that version, which were accidentally omitted, thus leaving 
the couplet incomplete. In the Sahitya Parisad edition we 
have — 

II 

Here also the reference to Rupa is quite clear. Now, what is the 
significance of this Rupa ? If it ’ refers to Rupa GoswimI, we must 
say that it is a forgery, for Caii(|ldasa lived a long time before 
that Vaisnava saint. But if it refers, to it is also to be 

admitted that Caodidasa is not the real author of ' the song, for 
nowhere is he aeeasfcomed to associate himself with Rupa Manjarl 
in the colophon, as we have pointed out before. We have shown 
that such practice is comparatively modern, and can, therefore, say 
that, the, song was ‘composed, by. ■■some,.- -poet of later time., be,:, he 
Kr§aia Disa or .whoever he may be, and that the song was wrongly 
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attributed to CandTdasa. The rhyming of the last four lines is 
very peculiar. There we find rhyming with ^s}1, which is 

unsatisfactory, There is a clear sign of manipulation in the last four 
lines, as the following comparison will also show — 

IFH ■SfWtl «(1^1 I 

Manuscript Version. 


fersus 

'srW 

^ =5*11 II 

Sahitya Parisad Editio». 

The first part of the second line from the end (of the 
manuscript version) has been grafted to the last part c£l^ 

Pi?: 5T) of the fourth line from the end, while the third line from 
the end has been kept practically unebanged, and thus the 4th and 
8rd line from the end of the Parisad version have been composed. 
The defective rhyming is due to the incapability of the manipulator^ 
We can thus apply a critical test to the Padas of CaijcJldasa. 
The songs, wherein we find a reference to Rupa, or any Manjar! 
in the colophon, were most probably not written by Caodldasa, 
but were attributed to him in later time. One may conjecture 
that some original' lines " well-known to the public were preserved 
intact, but the interpolater introduced some propaganda bj a few 
lines of his own, and made the whole pass in the name of CaioKji. 
disa thereby adding weight to the; song. ■ Or, it may be that 
when the MaoJar.!-eiilt was , firmly' established, , among 'the Bengali 
Vaisnavas, some overzealous persons took up a song of Gaocjlclasa, 
and introduced invocations to Rupa' and Man Jarls in the colophons 
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ill 'Order to 'satisfy their own' fancy, 'as also'. 'to prove that even a 
celebrated’ , poet like Oaiitlldasa (Narottama and Krsna "Disa not. 
excepted.) bad long before ..adopted this practice, thereby adding 
weight to' their own procedure. 'But whatever' that may be, there 
is no denying the fact that in these case's we. mark signs of 
manipulation, and care should be taken to find out the real author. 

We shall now quote a few of such doubtful Padas of Candidisa. 

w II 

5?1 '^TpT ^ 1 

'srftf 'Stfl 

1 % SR RtCf I 

FS(f% ?t!?ni 
iRf% m 

ertfe lE’t 

'®Tftw C*r8?R ^11 

(R I 

Rt’ffjf ssfliR ^«p5S5?itif 

'®Rt(S[ il 

Rli:R«Q¥pK5I 

#tRtI m^tcn s<Ri1 I 

Song No. 782 of the Sshitya Pari§ad Edition of Gan^ldasa. 
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We shall not be surprised if any manuseript be' found wliereio 
this song is attributed to some other poet. 

2. In Ratnasara, Calcutta University manuseript No. 1111, 
we have the following — 

^ Q\ «i=T « 


^ ■sitC^ 1 



(?T -s?^ 

. f% ^ SltCSf n 


'^srfK’rtR 


1 

srsrtw «. 



1 






1% li 

'®1T? W< 

fir 





•5!%^ Sfl i 

■ . RatnasSra by KfsnadSsa, p< 187. 

In tbe SUhitya Parisad Edition of Candidasa, (song No. 386), 
we bare — 

■%fi# #nf1 <Si 1%J? 

^C3? (?f nf»t®T 

ipT-'5? 11 
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^ pp SftOT 'Sttw 1 


3CTS! 'srew 

C^r ’BR II 




1 



II 





?ic5r?f I 

^flrai 5rf%^ 

'5rr’t1% ^ CFl^ « 

This short pieee, when compared with the previous one quoted 
from the Calcutta University manuscript No. illl, tells an interest- 
irisr tale. The first four lines are almost similar. Then in the 
Parisad edition we have four lines, of which there is no counter- 
part in the other. Similarity then again begins from etc. 

We have here two lines almost similar^ but then the text of the 
Parisad edition has been abruptly contracted. When the topic 
came up to the finding of the significance of the three letters 
composing the word we cannot understand why the text 

should be unnecessarily contracted after dealing with the letters 
^ only, as has been done in the Parisad Edition. This is clear 
sign of manipulation and this also undoubtedly shows that the 
original text was somewhat like that quoted from the .Eatnasfira 
where ' we have the significance of the three letters clearly set 
forth,. .Blit let us take up the song No. 579 of' the .Parisad 
edition of Can<j!dasa — 
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fl II 

^f^-?n?ra 5Tf?[5f 

t$tCf I 

ta 

f% H 

^ ^ ^ 

“%!%(% 5|1 5rf?r 

fw II 

Here— 

JPF5| !5[C^ ^ 

f¥ 1 

is also almost similar to 

<« ^ '5rf«iif -s# 

f% ! 

of tbe song quoted from the Ratnas^ra^ and 

^flif^ w Tf’? «mjr 

echoes the sense of 

of the song of Ratnasara. 

It is not improbable that a song' of has been thus 

utilised in fragments to compose more than one song attributed to 
OancJldSsa. ■ We could even conjecture that ^1%' ^ utilised 
the materials of more than one song of Candldasa to compose 
one in his name^ had we found, the significanee of the three letters 
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^jl1% all traced in the song No. 879 quoted above. Here the 
contraction undoubtedly creates doubt about the authorship of 
CanqldSsa. 




THE ARYABHATIYAM 
Translation 


By P. C, Sengupta 


Section I 

Dasagitika or the Song of Ten Stanzas. 

1. Having made obeisance to the True God, the Supreme 
Brahman who though One is also Many, Aryabhata speaks 
here of three things, Ganita or Mathematics, Kala-kriya or 
planetary motion determining time, and Gola or Spherics. 

2. In this section the Varga leit&xs, are used in square 
places and the Avarga letters in non-square places in denotino* 
numbers ; the numbers are begun Muth ha, ya (in the units 
place) is equal to the sum of ngma and ma {i.e., 6 4-25 ==30) ; 
the nine vowels are used in eighteen places both square and 
non-square and may be used in higher places after the ninth 
square place (similarly with suitable alterations). 

Por the sake of expressing all numbers in very compact 
forms, Aryabhata here invents a new alphabetic notation and 
in this he succeeds eminently ; but the forms of the numbers 
meant to be committed to memory, are however too difficult tf) 
pronounce and the next ten stanzas which he meant to be 
sung by the learners, appear more or less like a jargon of 
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words and least suitable for a song. According to the scheme 
adopted the numbers are expi-essed as follows : — 

The Sanskrit alphabet has twenty-five consonants which 
are called Varga letters and begin with ka ; it has eight 
Avarga consonants beginning with ya. Hence according to the 
notation, numbers are expressed as in the following 
scheme : — 


, Ka 

Kha 

Gra 

Gha 

ngma 

cha 

chha 


jha 

na 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

T'a 

1'h‘a 

da 

dha ! 

ii‘a 

. 

Ta 

Tha 

Tha 

Thha 

na 







17 

18 



11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

(thought) 

(that) 

19 

20 

Pa 

Pha 

I 

Ba 

Bha 

Ma 






21 

1 22 

23 

24 

25 






Ta 

Ea 

La 

Wa 

Sa 

Sa‘ 

Sha 

Ha 



30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

SO 

90 

100 




The Srst twenty-five letters are called Varga letters ; the 
next eight Jljjargra letters denote the corresponding numbers 
only in first or unit’s place, these letters in other non-square 
places denote only 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8 and 9. The square places are 
of the units, hundreds, ten-thousands, etc., the non -square 
places, of the tens, thousands, hundred thousands, etc. The 
vowels take both the Varga and Avarga letters to the different 
square and non-square places according to their order in the 
alphabet thus : a takes a letter to the first place, e to the 
second, «« to the third, ri to the fourth, U to the fifth, ea to the 
sixth, eai to the seventh, o to the eighth and ou to the ninth 
places. In the scheme of notation this stands like thus : — 
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Units 

Sq. place 

Tens 

Non-sq. place 

Hundreds 

Sq* place 

Thousands 

Non-sq. place 

Ten Thousands 

Sq. place 

Hundred Thousands 

Non-sq. place 

Millions 

Sq. place 

Ten Millions 

Non-sq. place 

Hundred Millions 

Sq. place 

Thousand Millions 

Non-sq, place 

Ten Thousand Millions 

Sq. place 

Hundred Thousand 
Millions 

Non-sq. place 

Billions 

Sq. place ! 

Ten Billions 

Hon-sq. place 

1 . 

Hundred Billions 

1 

* Sq. place 

Thousand Billions 

Non-sq. place i 

Teri Thousand Billions 

Sq. place 1 

Hundred Thousand 
Billions 

Non -s.q. -place ■ j 
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Examples. — The combination khu=kh-\-xi; now kha=2, 
but the application of the vowel u takes it to the third square 
place and means 20000; again + ya=3 and is taken 

to the third non-square place and denotes 300000; 
Khyughri^{k'ha. + ya) both affected by u-\-gha affected by 
>**=20000-1-300000-1-40000000 = 4320000 ; chayage ye ngmu 
su Ghhlri~Gha-\-yaArgaY.e-^ya)<.e-\-ngmay.u-\-sa')<.u-\- {chha 
-\-la)xri (the sign x being used for ‘affected by ’) 

=6-b30 -P 300-1-3000-4-50000-+- 700000 -f 7000000 -f 60000000 
= 67753336. 

3. In a Mahayuga (i.e., 4320000 years) the sun makes 
4320000 revolutions, the moon 57758336, the earth 1582237600 
eastward, Saturn 146564, Jupiter 364224, Mars 2296824 revo- 
lutions respectively; the revolutions of Mercury and Tenus 
are the same as of the sun. 

Here Aryabhata speaks of the apparent revolutions of 
planets round the earth, and deffnitely states that the earth 
makes 1682237500 rotations in a Mahayuga. These rotations 
representing so many sidereal days, we infer that 4320000 
years consist of 1577917500 days, and we deduce the follow- 
ing planetary mean motions ; — 


" — ^ — — -n 

Piaaeti 

' 

Sid. Per. according to 
Aryabhata. 

Sid. Per. Modem 
valaes. 


Days. 

Days. 

MooJi 

27-32166852 

27-32166140 

San 

.365 •26868603 

363 -25636042 

Mart; ' 

686-99974 

686-9797 

Jupiter 

4332-27216 

4332-388 

Saturn 

10765-9-2819 I 

. _ i 

10759-20 


4. The revolutions of the moon’s apogee are 488219, of the 
“ Sighrochohas ” of Venus and Mercury respectively 70222388 
and 17937020 ; the “ Sighrochohas ” of the rest have the same 
revolutions as the sun. Of the moon’s nodes the retrograde 
revolutions are 232226. All these revolutions start from a 
"Wednesday, sunrise at Lanka — the beginning of the present 
Kdpa, the planets starting from the beginning of the sign 
Mesha (Aries), 
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i’rGm the above stanza we gather that the moon’s apogee 
and nodes perform one complete revolution in 3231'987079 da, 
and 6794’749511 da. respectively, and the following are 
obtained from the figures of the two stanzas : — 


Length of month. 

Ai’yabhata. 

Modem value. 

Anomalistic 

27*554602 da. 

27-654550 da. 

Draconitic ... 

27*212425 da. 


fimodic ■ ... ■ ... ... i’ 

1 

29*530582 da. 

■ 29*530588 da. 


We are next confronted with a term “ Sighrochcha ” and 
let us try to understand what it means. Uchcha is an 
invisible form of time, a god who seated at his place always 
drags a planet towards himself, and under the later epieyclic 
system displaces it parallel to the line joining his place with 
the earth. Uchcha is again of two classes, the first of which 
is the Mandochcha, one producing slow motion, the apogee or 
the apse of the orbit, the second is the Sighrochcha or the 
one producing quick motion. As the apparent motion of a 
planet is quickest at the superior conjunction of an inferior 
planet, and at the conjunction of a superior planet, we shall 
assume that this (S'igfhro god is in directum with the sun at 
such times and it is further supposed by all Indian astro- 
nomers that this god moves round the earth uniformly. 



Let ESV be the positions of the earth, sun and Venus at 
a superior conjunction, let the circles concentric at S be 
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the orbits of the earth and Venus, the arrow-marks showing 
the directions of their respective motion; let Ej, V^ be the 
positions of the earth and Venus after a certain number of 
days : let the circles having K and for the centres be the 
two positions of the orbit of the Sighra god. Looking from Ej 
as the mean motion of V is the same as that of the sun, the 
mean position of V should coincide with S, but for the “attrac- 
tion” of this Sighra god, the planet is seen in the direction 
of El Vi, the mean planet is displaced to Vj ; to find where 
our god is, through Ei draw Ei Uj parallel to SVi, cutting the. 
god’s orbit at Ui- At E, the position of the god is at U in the 
same line Avith ESV. If Ei Si be drawn pa allel to ES, it 
is evident that the period of the Sighra god round the earth 
is the same as the period of Venus round the sun. Similarly 
the period of the Sighra god of Mercury is the same as its 
sidereal period. This is borne out as follows : 



Period according to 
Aryabhata. 

Modern Value, 

Veims (Sighra) 

224-6981 da. 

224-7028 da- 

Mercury (Sighra) 

87*9699 da. j 

87-9608 da. 


A similar treatment with regard to the superior planets 
leads us to the conclusion that their Sighra gods coincide 
with the mean positions of the sun. Hence their Sighra gods 
have the same period as the sun. 

5. There are fourteen Manus in a Kalpa, the day of 
Brahma -and seventy-two Mahayugas in H, Mami. Of the 
present Kaljm six Manus, twenty-seven Mahayugas of the 
seventh Manu as also the three-fourths of a Mahay uga passed 
before Thursday on which the Great War of the Mahabharata 
ended. 

In this stanza Aryabhata speaks of the time that has 
elapsed since the beginning of the present Kalpa and he first 
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states his measures of time. Thus a Kalpa=toi\vteen Manus 
and one Manu= seventy-two Mahayugas. Here he differs 
from Brahmagupta and the author of Surya-Siddhanta 
who make one Manu=« seventy-one Mahayugas. Again 
Aryabhata makes the divisions of a Mahayuga ail equal, 
which is not accepted by Brahmagupta and others. He next 
states the time that elapsed between the beginning of Kalpa 
and the Thursday on which the great war of the Mahabharata 
ended and which is the beginning of the present KaUyuffa. 
It is 6 Manus 27 Mahayugas -j- f of Alahayuga, which 
means 4;59f Mahayugas = 72544757062o clays. If so many 
days are counted from a Wednesday, the last day falls on a 
Wednesday, the next day is Thursday, the beginning of the 
present Kaliyuga. 

6. The moon’s revolutions multiplied by twelve become 
the signs, multiplied continuously by 30, 60 and 10, become 
respectively degrees, minutes and the Yojcmas of the circum- 
ference of the heavens ; the earth turns through one minute 
in a prana (=4 seconds) ; the planets move in circles whose 
measures are the circumference of the heavens divided by 
their respective number of revolutions: the orbit of the sun 
is one-sixtieth of the circle of fixed stars. 

In this stanza Aryabhata first speaks of the divisions of a 
circle into signs, degrees and minutes ; he then speaks of the 
circumference of the heavens and thence of the orbits of the 
planets. The central idea is that all planets move through 
the same length of space in a Mahayuga, which length is 
equivalent to the circumference of the heavens. 

The revolutions of the moon 57763336 multiplied by 
12x30x60x10 or 216000, become 12474720676000 which is 
the measure of the heavens in Yojanas. 

Here is an attempt to represent planetary motion by 
equable motion along circles. 

7. Eight thousand times the measure (height) of a man 
equals a Yojana, one thousand and fifty To/awas measure the 
diameter of the earth, the diameters of the sun and the moon 
are respectively 4410 and 315 Yojanas ; of the polar mountain 
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the diameter is 1 Tojam and the diameters of Venus, Jupiter, 
Mercury, Saturn and Mars are respectively Viis tV, 

ot the diameter of the moon, when taken at the m ean 
distance of the sun. 

The first part defines the unit Yojana which is here 
equal to 8000 times the height of a man, given in the next 
stanza to be 4 cubits. If we take cubit =1^ ft. the height of 
a man is 6 ft. and one Fojana = 9 tt miles. The diameter of the 
earth then becomes about 954i5 miles and the radius is 
4772’6 miles. Uncertainty of the unit, the height of a man 
renders it impossible for us to judge, if Aryabhata’s estimate 
of the earth is fairly accurate or not. Again if the height of 
a man is taken at 96 finger- breadths as defined below, we 
find that 24 finger-breadths make nearly 17 inches, the height 
of a man becomes 5'-8" inches and the radius of the earth 
becomes 4500 miles. 

We next come to the diameters of the planets, the sun’s 

diameter is 4410 Yojanas ; the orbit of the sun is 57763336 x 

216000 -i- 4320000 Yojanas ; angular diameter of the sun 

__ 44io X 482000 = 32' 69 28", similarly the angular diameter of 
“• 67753336 

the moon =31' 30" 

Angular diameters are thus : — 


— , 

. . i 

■ ! 

i 

1 ■ i 

According to 
Paramesh wara’ s 
interpretation. . 


■■■ ...■ 



32' 69"*28 

I 32'. 59"- 28 

Moon, 




31' 30" 

31' 30" 

.'Venus ■ 




28*29" . 

'.6' 1'8" ■ 

Jnpiter 


... 


14-14" 

3' 9" 





' 9-43" 

2' 6" 

Satnrn 




Tor 

r 34"-5 





5 66" 

1 . ■ ' ■"] 

V 16"‘6 
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Parameslivvara, the Sanskrit Commentator, takes the 
given diameters of the planets, Venus, etc., to be at the mean 
distance of the moon, and according to his interpretation their 
apparent diameters become different. In either case the 
results from Aryabhata’s figures are quite different from all 
the other writers. 

8. The planets’ deviation (from the equator) extend up 
to 24°; the moon’s extreme latitude from the ecliptic is 4^ 
degrees, while those of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars are respectively 
2°, 1°, 1-|° and of Venus and Mars are 2° each, man is of 96 
fingers-breadths or 4 cubits. 

The inclinations of planetary orbits can be written 
in the tabular form thus : — 


1 Orbital inclination according to 

1 Aryabhata. 

1 

Modern Values; 

Saturn 


•2^30' 

Jupiter 

r ■ 

1° 18' . 

Venus 

2° ' 


, Mars 

1° 30' 

r5r ' 

Mercury ,, 

2° 

■ r ' ^ , . 

, M'oon 

4°30' 

5° 9' 


9. The first nodes (ascending) of Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn having gone 20°, 60°, 40°, 80°, 100° of 
longitude are no w stationary : the apses of the sun and those 
planets are at 78° 210°, 90°, 118°, 180°, 236° of longitude. 

10. The peripheries of the Manda epicycle (epicycle of 
apsis) divided by are, for the moon 7°, and 3°, 8°, 4°, 13°, 
7°, 9° respectively for the planets in the order as stated above ; 
similarly the peripheries of the epicycles of quick motion 
(epicycles of conjunction), are 9°, 16°, 63°, 59°, 30° respective- 
ly for Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury. 

11. The peripheries of the Manda epicycle in the 2nd 
and 4th quadrants of mean anomaly for the one’s having 
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retrograde motion are 5°, 2°, 18°, 8°, 13°; the peripheries of the 
epicycles of quick motion in the 2nd and 4tii quadrants are 
8°, 16 °, 61 °, 57°, 29° ; the periphery of the atmosphere is 3375 
Yojanas. 

The figures of the last two stanzas may thus be tabu- 
lated : 


JPeripheries of Epicycles. 



Odd quadrants, 

Even quadrants. 

Moob 

81“ 30' 

31“ 30' 

Sun 

13° 30' 

13° 80' 

Mercury 

34“.. . 

22“ 30' 

V eniis 

‘ 17“.. . 

9“ . . . 

Mars 

58“ 30' 

61“... 

Jupiter 

81“ 30' 1 

36“ 30' 

Saturn 

40“ 30' 

58“ 30' 


Sighra Epicycles (Epicycles of Conjunction). 


Saturn 

40“ 30' 

36“ 

Jupiter 

72“ 

67“ 30' 

Mars 

238° 30' 

229* 30' 

.'Venus 

265° 80' 

256° 30' 

: ' Mercury 

189° 30' 

130° 30' 


Ko comment is necessary just now, we shall take up 
the subject of Epicycles when we come to discuss planetary 
motion in the Kala-kriya. 

12. 226, 224, 222, 210, 215, 210, 205, 199, 191, 183, 174 

164, 164, 143, 131, 119, 106, 98, 79, 66, 51, 37, 22, 7 are the 
tabular differences of the half chords expressed in minutes. 

Aryabhata here gives the first differences of the sines 
(i.e. perpendiculars) of £4 angles beginning with 226' and 
increasing by 226' in a circle of radius— 3438', so that what 
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is here spoken of as the sine of an angle is really the sine 
multiplied by 3438. His figures are exhibited in a tabular 
form : — 

Argument R sin 6 , 


ABgle 

Differences 

Sines 

True Values 

True Differences 

S° 45' 

225 

225 

224-856 

224 '866 

r 30' 

224 

449 

448-749 

223*893 

ir 15' 

222 

671 

670-720 

221*971 

15' 0 

219 

890 

889-820 

219*100 

18® 45' 

215 

1105 

1105-109 

215*289 

22° 30' 

210 

1315 

1315-666 

210*557 

26° 15' 

205 

1620 

1520-689 

204*923 

30° 0' 

199 

1719 

1719-000 

198*411 

33° 45' 

191 

1910 

1910-050 

191-060 

37° 30' 

183 

2093 

2092-922 

182-872 

41° 15' 

174 

2267 

2266*831 

173-909 

45' 0' 

164 

1 2431 

2431*033 

164*202 

48° 45' 

154 

1 2535 

2584*825 

153*792 

52° 30' 

143 

^ 2728 , 

2727'649 

142*724 

56° 15' 

131 

^ 2859 

2858*5 V.2 1 

131*043 

60° 0' 

119 

2978 

2977*495 ‘ 

118*903 

63° 45' 

106 

3084 

3083*448 

105*953 

67° 30' 

93 

3177 

3177*351. 

93*903, 

71° 15' 

79 

3256 

3255*546 

78*i85'','' ■ 

75° 0' , 

65 

3321 

3320*858 

66*307, , 

78° 45' 

51 

3372 

3374*940 

51*087 

82° 30' 

: 37 

3409 

3408*588 

36*648 

86° 15' 

22 

3431 

3430*639 

22*051 

00° 0' 

1 

."'7. ■„ 

3438 

3438*000 

7*361 


It will be seen that the Table given by Aryabhata is 
fairly eorrect, and the values agree with those given in 
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Surya Siddhanta, We shall take up the method of deriving 
the 't able in the section on Ganita (Mathematics). 

lib The above ten stanzas of aphorisms meant as a 
song, embody the various motions of planetary bodies within 
the limits of this Universe; one who is conversant in these 
reaches the Supreme Brahman by piercing through the 
sphei’es of planets and fixed stars. 


The End of Section I named the Dasagitika. 



Section II 


Oanita. 

1. After having done obeisance to the Brahman, the 
earth, the moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 
and the fixed stars, Aryabhata here speaks of the knowledge 
that is worshipped in Kusumpura {i.e., Pataliputra). 

2. Units, tens, hundreds, thousands, ten- thousands, 
hundred thousands, millions, ten-millions, hundred millions, 
and thousand millions are the notational places; each place 
is ten times its preceding place. 

Here we have the earliest record of the use of notational 
places 

3. The Square is a figure of four equal sides (■which 
has also its diagonal equal) ; its area is also called a square 
and the product of two equal quantities is also a square. 
Product of three equal quantities is called a cube, which is 
also the name of a twelve-edged figure. 

In this stanza Aryabhata doeshot care to give us any 
rules for involution as we find in Brahmagupta, Sridhara, 
Mahavira and Bhaskara. 

4. To find the square root alw^ays divide from the non- 
square place by twfice the square root (up to the preceding 
place), if the square of the quotient can be subtracted from 
the next square place, then this quotient laid down in the 
next place is the square root. 
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Example. 
Process : — 


-Find the square root of 10272025. 


Sq Sq Sq Sq 
10 27 20 25i 
9 


2x3=6 


U2 


7 

=4 


2x32=64 


32 . 0 


) 1 ( 


The first step is to mark the 
square and non-square places 
^ 3205 which may be done by using 

dots over the square places as 
usual. The number up to the 
highest square place is 10, its 
square root is 3 which is the 
first figure of the square root, 
the remainder 1 with 2 of the 
non-square place brought 
down makes up 12, wdiieh is 
divided by twice 3 ; the quo- 
tient is 2, its square must now 
be subtracted from the figure 
in the next square place 7 
which is possible; hence the 
next admissible figure of the 
square root is 2, We have to 
proceed in the same way till the last figure is exhausted. 

Aryabhata here does not clearly state how to find the 
square root of a non-square number, but it appears likely 
that he followed a plan like this- — 


320 

= 0 . 0 


2X.S20: 


^ 3202. 5 
:640| j320o( 


V 


5“ 


25 

=25 






mmo 

idooodd 


.17.32 

' 1000 ’ 


as is done by Sridhara and Bhaskara and all the later writers. 
Brahmagupta on this subject gives a definite rule which may 
be thus summarised : 

y vv ^ 


2^4- 


approximately 


2a 


According to which 


V3 =-v'2‘-'-l=2- 


4 

15 


=1-7333 

Bralima Siddiiaiita, XII, 34, 35. 
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5. To find the cube root divide from the second n cn-( ulic 
place by three times the square of the cube root, and subtract 
from the next non-cubic place the square of the quotient 
multiplied by three times the previous part of the root, and also 
subtract the cube of the quotient from the next cubic place. 

The units’ place is the first cubic place, the place of tens 
is the first non-cubic place and the hundred’s place is the 
second non-cubic place of the first period. Similarly thou- 
sand’s place is the second cubic place, then again are the 
first and the second non-cubic places, etc. 

Example . — Find the cube root of 84965783. 


Process : — 

8496.0783(327 

27 

8x3‘'=27) 79,2 
54 

256 

2“ X 3x3=86 36 


2205 

2^=8 8 


2 X. 32* =£072)21977(7 
21 .504 


4738 

7* X 3x32=4704 4704 


343 

7*=343 .343 

the required cube root =<327. 

6. The area of a triangle is its SaHra (body) and is 
equal to half the product of the base and the altitude : half 
the product of that (i.c., the area of the base) and the height 
is the {i.e., the volume) of the six-edged solid (the 

triangular pyramid). 

The second part of the rule is not correct, but strange 
to say that this rule was blindly followed even by Cbaturveda, 
the Commentator of Brahma Gupta’s work ; qf. Bhaskara’s 
Goladhyaya, III, 68-61, commentary. 
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7. Half the circumference multiplied by the radius is 
undoubtedly the area of the circle ; that multiplied by its 
square root is the volume of the sphere without a residue. 

Volume of a sphere is here given as X \/'^=l'4<7 X 
which is evidently wrong. The correct value was most pro- 
bably found by Sridhara ; of. Trishatika 56. 

8. In a trapezium the distance of the point of intersec- 
tion of the diagonals, from one of the parallel sides, is the 
product of the breadth of the trapezium by the correspondino- 
side divided by the sum of the parallel sides. The area of a 
trapezium is equal to the product of the breadth by half the 
sum of the parallel sides. 


In the trapezium ABCD, 
E¥:BG=AF:GC 
= PB:GD 
= AB:CD 

.•.EF:PP+BG=AB:AB + CD 
AB-hCD 



The second part of the above stanza needs no explanation. 

9. Of all figures the length and breadth (average length 
and average breadth are meant) should be found : the area 
is their product. Chord of one-sixth of the circumference is 
equal to radius of the circle. 

The second part of the above stanza leads to the problem 
of squaring the circle or finding the value of ir. 

10. One hundred and four multiplied by eight with 
sixty-two thousands is the approximate circumference of a 
circle whose diameter is twenty thousand. 


Symbolically w: 


62000 + 8x 104 
" 20000 

62832 


20000 


3-1416; 


this is the most accurate value as determined by the ancients. 
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According to Ahmes the Egyptian : 

^ = (4)^'.= = 3*0864. 

According to Archimedes, > 344 . 

According to Apollonius 

which is adopted by Ptolemy. A value 3’097, very nearly 
the same as that of Ahmes, is given in the Sulva-sutras. 
Some of the later writers Brahmagupta, Mahavira and Sri- 
dhara preferred ^^10 as the value of this constant to that 
given by Aryabhata. They probably wanted to construct a 
right-angled triangle whose one side is equal to the diameter, 
and the hypotenuse is equal to the circumference, by doing 
which the other side of the right-angled triangle becomes 
nearly equal to three times the diameter. As to the method 
of Aryabhata I venture to suggest the following which is 
supported both by Bhaskara and his commentator Ganesha. 

Aryabhata most probably began with a regular inscribed 
hexagon and actually calculated the perimeters of the 
inscribed regular hexagons of 6, J 2, 24, 48, 96, 192, 384 and 
768 sides, and equated the perimeter of the regular polygon 
of 768 sides to the circumference. The results of my calcula- 
tions by the above method are shown below. 

Radius = 10,000. 


Ho. of sides of inscribed 
regular polygon. 

Perimeter. 

. 

Perimeter -7“ Diameter, 

6 

v''3600000000 

3 

12 ■ 

v/3858468371 

:M()582S 

, 24 

V'3925344811 

3-132629 

48,' 

^3942207878 

3- 139350 

96 

^3946432686 

3-141032 

192 

V3947489454 

A 3-141452 

384 

V3947736725 


768 

v'3947802784 

■ :3-14i575;,'- 


8 
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[u the above work, if P be the perimeter of a regular 
polygon of n. sides inscribed in a circle of radius R, the 
relation used is 


P': 






where P' is the perimeter of the regular polygon of 2n 
sides — a relation which is an easy deduction from stanza 17 
of this section. 

That this was really the method adopted by the Kusum- 
pura School of Mathematicians is con’ohorated by Bhaskara, 
Goladhyaya, III, 52, commentary, and also by Ganesha, the 
commentator on the Lilabati of Bhaskara ; vide Colebrooke’s 
translation, page 87. 

11. Divide a quadrant of the circumference by means 
of triangles and rectangles, and thus derive the desired ‘sines’ 
for any given radius. 

When the chord of a given arc is known, half the chord 
is the sine of half the arc : to find the chord of this half arc, 
it is necessary to construct a right-angled triangle which will 
have the chord of the half arc for the hypotenuse r the new 
chord halved is the sine of half of the half arc ; a rectangle 
has to be drawn for the sine of the complementary arc. 
Another meaning is that a quadrant is trisected by the 
inscribed equilateral triangle and bisected by the inscribed 
square ; after these broad divisions the sines of desired arcs 
may be found. Prom the way in which the value of w is 
obtained, it is easy to see that a table of ‘ sines ’ was readily 
derived. Of. the Panchasiddhantika, IV, 1-6 ; Brahmagupta, 
XXI, 20-28 ; Bhaskara’s Goladhyaya, V, 1-6. 

12. In the table of difEerences of sines (I, 12) the 
number by which any figure exceeds its next is equal to the 
quotient obtained by dividing the sum of the tabular 
differences from the beginning up to that figure, by the first 
figure of the table. By these quotients all the remaining 
figures of the table may be deduced. 
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If D" and D“ • ^ be any two consecutive figures of the 
table, then 


D„-D„ + i = 


D, 


or + i = D, ^.e., 


writing out in full 


S438 sin (»+l) a— 3488 sin n a 
=3488 sin na— 3438 sin in~l)a 


3438 sin na 
' 225 


i.e,, sin (w+1) a— sin na = sin na— sin (»— l)a 


sin » a 
225' 


, w here a = 225' 


If the equation be correctly deduced the true divisor 
comes out to be 234. It is meant to he a rule by which some 
sines which lie between two well known sines may be derived. 
The whole table cannot be accurately found even by using 
the quotient 284 It is further clear that the table was 
deduced in the right Indian way from the simple rule 
used in calculating the perimeters of inscribed polygons. 

13. The circle is described with a pair of compasses, 
triangles and quadrilaterals by straight lines ; ground is made 
level with water and the vertical is found with a plumb- 
line. 

1,4. Add the square of the gnomon to the square of the 
shadow, the square root of the sum is the radius of the 
observer’s sphere. i 

This is a very well known sphere in Indian Astronomy 
used in almost all the standard works, vide Surya-Siddhaiita 
III, 22, 23 ; Brahma-Siddhanta, III, 4, and the Triprasnadhi- 
kara of Bhaskara’s woi’k. The observer is supposed to be at 
the end of the shadow. If from the bottom of the gnomon, 
towards north, a length equal to tan where h is the 
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height of the gnomon and (f> the latitude of the station, be 
measured and a straight line be drawn through the point 
thus marked, in the east and west direction, the plane passing 
through the top of the gnomon and this line, represents 
any diurnal circle ; and the distance of the end of the shadow 
from this line measures the sine of the amplitude, where 
the radius spokeu of above is the radius, 

15. The distance between the lamp post and the gnomon 
multiplied by the height of the gnomon and divided by the 
difference in height between the gnomon and the lamp 
post is the length of shadow from the bottom of the 
gnomon. 

16. If a lamp post and two gnomons have their bottoms 
in the same line, the distance beWeen the ends of the two 
shadows, multiplied by either shadow and divided by the 
difference of the two shadows, is the base, *.c,, the distance 
between the end of that shadow and the bottom of the lamp 
post ; that base multiplied by the height of the gnomon and 
divided by the shadow is the height of the lamp post. 

The two gnomons are supposed to he of the same height. 


AB represents the lamp post, 
and Ji, h the gnomons, Sj, Sg the 
two shadows. The rule is evident 
from the following ; — 


Y_h Y h , tki 

sc Si’ ’ '* — Si’ '^here i2?=BC, CD=dl 


17. In a right-angled triangle what is the sum of the 
scLuares of the perpendicular and the base, is the square of the 
hypotenuse. In a circle if a chord divides it into two arcs ;"• 
the product of the two arrows of the two arcs is the square off 
the half chord. 
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The first half of the stanza gives what is known as the 
Pythagorian theorem which is given in the Sulva-Sutras ; the 
theorem was known among all the ancient civilised races, 
long before the time of Pythagoras. The second half treats 
of the circle, and is a simple case of Euclid, III, 35. 

The chord AB divides the circle ABX 
into two arcs AYB and AXB, XOY bisects 
AB at right angles so that XO and OY 
are the two arrows. Hence AO^=XO’OY. x 
If R denotes the radius, then 

OY (2R-OY) = AO' 

2R-OY = AO' + OY' = AY' 

.-. AY' = 2R (B.— 
from which is readily derived the relation used in calculating 
the perimeter of a regular polygon of 2^^ sides when the 
perimeter of the regular polygon of n sides is known. 

18. When two circles intersect one another, the sagitta 
of each is obtained by multiplying the diameter of the other 
less the (the breadth of the common part), by that 

gt'asha and by dividing the result by the sum of the diameters 
each diminished by the grasha. 

Let the circles ABC and BCD 
intersect at B and C, let AEPD 
be the line bisecting the common 
chord BC at right angles at O ; here ^ 

EP the part of AD representing the 
breadth of the common part, is 
called or the devoured 

(eclipsed) portion. 

Let 01^=.^ ED=fi', and ED=c?=OE»y, EP = £f, AE=rf 
.-.BO' == X {d-—x) ^ y {cP—y)> 

:.dx—d}y = x-—y^ = {x-\-y){x—~y). 
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Again x + y ■= g. 

:.dx—d'^y — g (x — y) ; 

X __ y 
"(P—g “ d—g 


Hence x 


g {d}~~g) 


{d—g)-^{d}~-g) 


v~ d {d~g) 

y~ id-g) + {d^-g) 


which is the rule. 

19. In a series in Arithmetric Progression, the number of 
terms less one divided by two and multiplied by the common 
difference and finally increased by the first term is the mean 
value of a term : that multiplied by the number of terms is 
the sum of the series up to the desired number of terms ; the 
same sum is also the sum of the first and last terms multiplied 
by half the number of terms, 

20. When the sum of a series in A. P. is known and also 
the first term and the common difference, the number of 
terms is thus obtained : multiply the given sum by eight 
times the common difference and increase the product by 
the square of twice the first term diminished by the common 
difference ; the square root of the result diminished by twice 
the first term divided by the common difference, increased by 
unity and finally halved is the number of terms. 

If a be the first term and h the common difference, S the 
sum to » terms, then 


1 f v'86S + (‘2a-5)--‘ -2 , , 
“=2 ( 


which readily follows from 





1 


J 


21. In a series consisting of terms which are sums of 
natural numbers, where the differences increase by unity, the 
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sum is the centinued product divided by six, of the three 
consecutive numbers of which the first represents the number 
of terms in the series, or which is the same thing, as the cube 
of that number increased by unity minus the cube root of 
the cube and divided by six as before. 

Natural numbers are, 

1,2,3, 4,5,6, 7 

Sums of natural numbers, 
l, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21 

A 

The stanza says that the sum of the n terms of the 
second series 

— (?^ -f 1 ) ^ ( n + 1 ) 

6 6 

22. The sum of the squares of the first n natural num- 

bers is one-sixth of continued product of the three numbers 
of which the first is n, the second is the third is re 4-1 

increased by re, the number of terras. The sum of the cubes 
of re natural numbers is equal to the square of the sum of 
re natural numbers, 

Symbolically the rules are thus expressed : 

(1) l3+2i^-l-3“4- -(.„s-’ <” + l)(” + l + w) 

^ 6 

r h * 

(2) + l-{-2+3+ }► 

n(n + l) ^ 

23. To find the product of two numbers, from the 
square of their sum take away the sum of their squares, half 
of the result is to be known as their product. 

The meaning of this stanza is rather perplexing, if it 
were simply 

if T 

a6=~|^(a+6)*-a"-6“ j- 
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as an algebraical identity there would have been some mean- 
ing. But to apply it to find the product of two numbers is 
to bring in a complexity where none exists. 

Example , — Bind the product of 2394 and 379 according to 
the rule : 28941+379 = 2773 and we square the numbers by the 
elegant Indian method, ©idcOolebrooke’s Translation of Lilabati. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

2773 

2394 

379 

4 

4 

9 

28 

12 

,42 

28 

36 

54 

12 

16 

' 49 

49 

9 

126 

98 

54 

8 : 

42 

24 


49 

81 

143641 

42 

72 


9 

16 


7689529 

5731236 



i.e. 2773“ =7689529 



2394“ =5731236 



379“= 143641 



1814652= 2x2394x379 
Hence 2394x379=907326 Ans. 

If this be the new method of multiplication introduced 
by Aryabhata, we would suggest a modification which would 
shorten the process by one step. 


We have a6=^ 
Here a=2394, 
and 6=379, 


f 

I 


(«,+ 6)'-‘ — (ffl— 5)“ 


6=2773 


2773=* =7689529, 
2015S =4060225, 


4 3629304 

2394 x 379 =907326 Ans. 


a-6=2394-379=2015. 

2015 


4 

0 


4 

20 

001 

10 


4060225 
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It is not unlikely that the above was adopted as an alter- 
native process of multiplication by the Kusurapura school 
of Indian Mathematicians. 

S'4, Take the square root of the square of the difference 
increased by four times the product of two unknown quanti- 
ties : tho result increased and decreased by the difference 
and halved, are the two quantities. 

This stanza gives rules for the solution of 


xy =& 

26. When the principal is equal to the rate of interest 
for a given sum, the amount multiplied by the given sum and 
time is increased by the square of half the given sum; the 
root of the result diminished by half the given sum and divided 
by the time is the rate of interest for the given sum. 

Let the rate of interest per a rupees = r, principal also 
be r, t denote the time in years or months as the case may be, 
and A denote the amount, then, 

A=:r-| 

a 


which is a quadratic equation in r ; 

4 [ i } 

26. In the rule of three, the yield is multiplied by the 
given number and divided by the argument, the result is the 
yield of the given number. 

27. This is a stanza of obscure import. The first half is 
totally unintelligible, the second half most probably speaks 
of reducing fractions to a common denominator. 

^ In the inverse operation, the multiplier becomes the 

divisor and the divisor multiplier ; the additive becomes sub- 
tractive and the subtractive additive. 

4 
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TUnstration . — What is that number which when multi- 
plied by three, divided by five, increased by six, having the 
square root taken, diminished by one and finally squared, 
yields four ? 

Let a; be the required number, then, 

( ,yiy+c -1 )“=.., 

that is in passing from d to x, we have first to take the square 
root, then add I, then square the result, subtract 6, multiply 
by 5 and divide by 3. This is expressed as if the squaring has 
become taking the root, the subtractive has become additive, 
taking square root has become squaring, the additive has 
become subtractive, the divisor the multiplier and the multi- 
plier divisor. 

23. If there are a certain number of unknown quantities 
and all the possible sums of these quantities less one, be given : 
then the sura of all the quantities is equal to the sum of all 
the sums given divided by the number of quantities less one. 

If 

o + c-t c?=S2 

rf* 4” ^ "4“ S 

then 

a + 6 + c + (7 = ® 

4—1 

30, If two persons be equally rieh,fihe difference of their 
wealth in money divided by the ditferenoe in things (of equal 
value) is the price of each thing. 

31. When two bodies are moving in opposite directions, 
their distance divided by; the sum of their rates of motion, 
and when they are moving in the same direction, that distance 
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divided by the difference of their rates, gives the time of 
their meeting or the time that has elapsed since they 
last met. 

32 and 33. These stanzas are elliptical ; the sense has 
been made out only after comparison with the corresponding 
stanzas of Brahmagupta. 

To find the number which yields known remainders for 
any two given divisors, divide the divisor yielding the greater 
remainder by the divisor w^hich yields the lesser remainder 
and divide mutually the successive remainders ; the last re- 
mainder is multiplied by such an assumed integer as makes 
the difference of the original remainders increased by the 
product, exactly divisible by the last divisor of mutual divi- 
sion ; put down the quotients one below the other follow''ed 
by the assumed number and put down the new quotient last 
of all. Multiply the lower by the upper and add the last 
and continue in this operation till only two numbers 
are left ; take the lower of the two numbers, and divide 
it by the divisor yielding the less remainder ; multiply the 
remainder thus obtained by the divisor yielding the greater 
remainder and add the greater remainder. The result is 
the number answering to the turn divisors and the two 
remainders. 

Let a number 


N=Aa-t-K 
= Bi8 + Ki 


Aa + (K-K‘)„„ 
B ' ' 



The problem is to find a value of N, when A, B, K 
and are known, K being greater than Kh A is here 
the divisor yielding the greater remainder and B the divisor 
yielding the less remainder. The rule directs us to divide A 
by B, etc. 
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Suppose 

B) A (Q, 

Ba. 


r, ) B ( Q, 


’•5 ) >-i ( Gs 

»-.Qs 


>•3 ) >-2 ( Qi 


) ’*3 ( Qe 

nQs 


and also let 


?• « -f- 


-q wliere c=K — 


Now 


»' 3 ='' 4 Q 5 +''! 




Again 


=Qst+q=yi suppose 


'>'2 — Qt^'s "t" I'i 


=Q«yi+ — —=Qtyi+i=y2 suppose 

^’3 . ^*8 

Again 

1 “ Q 3 3 “P ^*3 ) 

•■■ =Q32/3 + -^;"— = suppose 

Again 

P=Q 2 '''i +*’3 

= Q32/3+ =Q2«/3+2/»=^i suppose 


A = 'QiI 3 4'/^*3 


-•QiVi.+ys—y^ suppose 


B 


Hence 


a—ij^ and ^~ys is a solution of 
Aa-f-c 


B 


=iS 
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The value of 2/ai z/sj Va Vs are deduced by the rule thus — 


Q?j 

Ql2/4+y3=2/3 

Qa 

Qay3+2/,=2/4, 

Qs 

Cis2/!.+J'5=y3 

Q* 

Qiyi + < = 2/a 

Qs 

Q5t+3=2/i 

t 


<1 



YVe are to lay down Qi, Qa, 
Qs> Q45 Qsj i and g in a vertical 
column t is multiplied by Qj and q 
is added to the product, and q is rejected, 
then + g is multiplied by Q,i and t is 
added thus deriving y^. We are to go 
on in this way till only two numbers 
and yg are left. 


It is thus seen that when a solution of 


is known, the original equation can be solved. 
Now 


or A2/4+C = B?/5, 
and Aa+C=ByS; 

A (a— 2/J=B (j8-'i/,), 

• ““Ilf* = 

" “B a ’ 

Again 

2 /* =Bj 5 + and 2/5 = Ap+/3i 
•• “ — “1 — ^ ~~ 

B a 

or oj, the least positive value of a is obtained as the remainder 
of ^4 divided by Bj which is the divisor yielding the less re- 
mainder. 

Hence N = Aai-f-^ according to the rule. 
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It ia to be noted that the assumed integer, is to be 
selected after an odd number of partial quotients have been 
obtained, and that the lower of the two numbers left, is 
reduced by dividing it by the divisor yielding the lesser 
remainder. The remainder after an odd number of partial 
quotients may even be zero. 

Example — 

Solve = y in the positive integers. 

^ = i-I- i ^ T- so that the remainder is zero 

29 ^1+1+ 4+ 3 

after the partial quotient 3. 

If we follow Aryabhata’s rule we find for the assumed 
integer 5, * = 208, j^=323, the least positive solution is a;=5, 
2^=8. 

Aryabhata’s method easily led to the methods of all the 
subsequent writers. In all of them the rule is to proceed 
backward starting from the last remainder. Parameswara, 
the Sanskrit Commentator, has totally failed to explain the 
above stanzas. 

The end of Section 11 named Oanita. 



Section III 


Kala-hriya, 

1. A year consists of twelve months ; a month, 30 days ; 
a day, 60 Nadris ; a Nadii, sixty Binadrikas. 

2. One Binadrika is equal to the time of pronouncing 
sixty long syllables, and is also equal to six Pranas, i.e., respira- 
tions. This is the mode of dividing time ; the division of 
space is in the same way from a Bhagana, a whole circle. 

Table ob Time. 

10 long syllables = 1 Prana (respiration). 

6 Prana = 1 Binadri. 

60 Binadris = 1 Nadri. 

60 Nadri = 1 day. 

30 days = 1 month. 

1 2 months = 1 year. 

1 day here •= the time that the sun takes to move 
through one degree round the earth, such days are called 
Saura days. 

Table of Angles. 

60 biliptas = 1 lipta (minute). 

60 liptas =1 angsa (degree). 

30 angsas ^ 1 sign. 

12 siarns = a whole circle. 

Again 1 bilipta = 60 tatparas. 

3. The difference in the number of revolutions of any 
two planets represents the number of their conjunctions in a 
Mahay uga The revolutions of the sun and the moon added up 
and doubled represent the number of their Vyatipatayogas 
of these planets. 
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When the sun and moon have their declinations equal 
and of the same name, it is called a Vyatipatayoga ; if the 
moon had no latitude, this aspect would take place whenever 
the sum of the longitudes of the sun and the moon is 180 ; as 
the moon is not so, this aspect is a matter for accurate 
calculation. The sun and the moon should be in opposite 
courses of motion, i.e., if the sun has a northernly course, the 
moon must have the south course and mce-versa. 

4i. The revolutions of the IJohcha (the Apse or the 
Sighra) diminished by the revolutions of a planet, represent 
the revolutions of the true planet in the Epicycle (relative to 
the line joining the mean planet with the earth). The 
number of revolutions effected by Jupiter since the begin- 
ning of the Kdlpa, multiplied by 12 are the years of 
Jupiter from Aswayuja. Aswayuja, etc., are the names of 
such years. 

5. In a Mahayuga the number of the sun’s revolutions 
is the same as the number of years, the number of conjunc- 
tions of the moon with the sun are the lunar (Synodic) 
months, the number of conjunctions of the sun with the 
earth is the number of civil days ; the revolutions of the 
stars represent the sidereal days. 

In a Mahayaga of 4320000 years, the 
revolution of the sun = 4320000 

revolutions of the moon = 67753336 (Section 1,3) 

Synodic months = 63433336 

Solar months = 61840000 

additive lunar months = 1593336 

rotation of the earth 

or sidereal days = 1582237600. 

revolutions of the sun = 4320000. 

number of civil days = 157791 76000, 

number of lunar days «= 1603000080. 

omitted lunar days =■ 25082580. 

6. The lunar months in excess of the solar months are 
the AdMmasaa (or intercalary months); the lunar days 
diminished by the solar days are the omitted lunar days. 
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7. The solar year is the year of man, that multiplied by 
thirty is the year of the (departed) fathers, the year of 
fathers multiplied by 12 is a year of the gods. 

8. One thousand divine years multiplied by twelve is 
the common cycle of all the planets ; one hundred and eight 
of the cycles or Mahayugas is the day of Brahma, the Creator. 

The next stanza is explained in various ways. 

9. The first half quarter Yuga is progressive, i.e., the 
period when longevity, physical strength, etc., of all beings go 
on increasing; the last half quarter Yuga is retrograde when 
the reverse takes place ; the three middle quarter Yugas are 
even, the first and the last are called Dusshama periods {i.e., 
periods of greatest variation), all these periods being deter- 
mined from the position of the moon’s apogee. 

On this meaning Pararaeshwara, the last commentator 
says, “ This meaning has got no bearing on the planetary 
motion.” He then gives two other meanings. 

9(5). The motion of bodies like the moon, her apogee, 
etc. {i.e., planetary bodies) go on increasing during the first 
half of the first quarter Yuga and decrease in the last half of 
the last quarter Yuga and remain even during the three 
middle quarter Yugas ; the first and the last quarter Yugas 
are the Dusshama portions. It is necessary to correct the 
mean positions of planets as the mean motions undergo 
changes. 

9((?). This interpretation refers to the changes in the Epi- 
cycles of planets and the necessary correction thereto. 

10. Now when sixty times sixty years and three quarter 
Yugas also have passed, twenty increased by three years have 
elapsed since my birth. 

The three quarter Yugas are (1) the ICrita, ( ?) Treta and 
(3) the Dwapara ages. Aryabhata was 23 years old when 
3600 years of the present Kali Yuga had elapsed, i.e., in 
3600-3179 or 42 L of the Saka era which is equivalent to 599 
of the Christian ei*a. 

11. The Mahayuga, year, month and day started simul- 
taneously from the light half of Chaitra. Time has neither 
beginning nor end, is estimated by means of plajiets and 
stars in the space. 

6 
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Aryabhata seems to say that time is unvaried and that 
its variation appears only through the motion of planetary 
bodies. 

12. In sixty solar years all planets moving in their own 
orbits, describe a length of path equal to the circumference 
of the steller sphere, and in a divine Yuga the circumference 
of the heavens. 

13. The moon describes her smallest orbit situated 
beneath all the other orbits in the shortest time, the slow-goer 
Saturn describes his largest orbit situated above all in the 
longest time. 

14-. The signs of the Zodiac are smaller in smaller 
orbits, the degrees and minutes also vary in size in the same 
proportion being the same parts of respective orbits. 

16. Beneath the stars are the planets in the order, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury and the 
moon; beneath all these is the earth stationed at the centre of 
space like a tying post for all. 

16. These seven beginning with Saturn are in their 
(increasing) order of quickness and are the lords of the hours; 
the fourths in order of quickness are the successive lox’ds of 
the days beginning with the sunrise. 

This stanza relates to some astrological terms. The lords 
of the successive hours are in the order of increasing 
quickness; — Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury 
and the moon. Of Saturday the first hour belongs 
to Saturn, the second to Jupiter, third to Mars, etc.; in this 
way the first hour of the next day belongs to the sun, 
and the sun, the fourth in the above ordei% is the lord of the 
next day. In this way the days of the w'eek belong to Saturn, 
the sun, the moon. Mars, Mercury, Jupiter and Venus. This 
sort of naming the days is quite universal and seems to be 
associated with the discovery of the seven planets. This 
explanation of determining the lords of the days of the week 
by Aryabhata is opposed by both Varahamihira and Brahma 
Gupta. {Vide t\iG Pancha-Siddhantika, XV, 26-29, Brahma- 
Sphuta-Siddhanta, XT, 12 and 13.) Both of them call this 
illogical because there cannot be any one day all over the 
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world and they prefer to reckon time with lunar days which are 
dependent on the longitudes of the sun and the moon. Varaha 
says, “ Ordinary people, as a rule, proceed in their business 
according to the days of the week as known from tradition.” 
The Surya-Siddhanta explains the meaning of the day in the 
same way as Aryabhata (Surya-Siddhanta, XII, 78 and 76). 
This sort of the naming of the days of the week, as also the 
signs of the Zodiac, is to be ascribed to the Babylonians 
(see History of Astrology in the Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
from whom most probably both the Indians and the Greeks 
borrowed their astronomical as astrological knowledge. 

17. All planets move in circles eccentric to the orbits 
which are concentric with the earth at the rates of their 
mean motion, in the directions of the signs of the Zodiac 
(eastward) from their apses and in the opposite direction from 
their Sighroohchas. 

Sigrochcha is the mean place of the sun in the case of 
the superior planets ; and in the case of the inferior planets, 
it is in the line through the earth drawn parallel to the line 
joining the sun to the mean heliocentric position of the 
inferior planet. This Smhra god always moves faster than 
the mean planet. The business of aa TJchcha (the apse or the 
Sighra god) is to drag a planet always towards itself by 
means of strings made of air, thus producing inequalities in 
planetary motion. This most probably was the older idea of 
planetary motion in ancient India, till it was replaced by the 
ideas of motion in eccentric circles or in epicycles and 
deferents. Both these ideas are woven into an incongruous 
whole in the modern Surya-Siddhanta ; see II, 1-5, 9-10, 62 ; 
for the epicyclic construction, see II, 34-51, 63-57 ; see 

also Dasagitika, 4, Explanations of 

18. The eccentric circles of planets are equal to their 
concentries, and the centre of the eccentric is removed from 
the centre of the earth. 

19. The distance between the centre of the earth and 
the centre of the eccentric is equal to the radius ofithe planet’s 
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epicycle ; on the circumference of the eccentric the planet 
undoubtedly moves with the mean motion. 

These three stanzas describe the eccentric circle idea of 
the solar system. The central idea was that there was no 
doubt that the planets described circles round the earth ; if 
the motion were unequal, it was due to the fact that the 
centres of such circles did not coincide with the centre of the 
earth. 

Let the eccentric circle A P S be the orbit of the 
sun relative to the earth, E the centre 
of the earth and C the centre of the 
eccentric, P and A are respectively the 
perigee and apogee in the same line 
with E and C. S moves uniformly 
the circle, but seen from E motion 
along appears uneven. Through E and 
S let E Si and SSj be drawn parallel to OS and CE 
respectively. Prom S draw SM perpendicular to SE. Let 
EOS, the mean anomaly, be denoted by 6i then the angle 
SES is the equation of the centre and let it be denoted by <l>. 

Kow where jj=EO and E= OS, 

it— p Cos d ^ ’ 



Sin Sin 2 (9+;^— - Sin 3 ... 

which is the expression for the equation of the centre in 
eccentric circle, but the expression for it in elliptic motion is 

=2c Sin e+-- eo Sin 20+^^ (13 Sin SOS Sin 6) 






which is greater than hence even with a suitable value of 
A, the expression is wrong in the co-efficient of the second 
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power of eccentricity. Hence the laying of emphasis on the 
planets moving in eccentric circle is due to imperfect methods 
of observation that the astronomers of those times had to 
adopt. 

Now to come to the other planets, if we suppose them to 
describe circles uniformly about the sun at the centre, the 
relative motion round the earth can be represented by eccen- 
tric circles and equally well with the help of epicycles and 
deferents. 

In the figure let S represent the sun and the two 
concentric circles repre- 
sent the orbits of (1) an 
inferior planet and (2) of 
the earth ; let E, S, V be 
the position of the bodies 
initially so that V is at a 
superior conjunction and 
let El, S, Vi be their 
positions after a certain 
number of days. Now 
complete the parallelo- 
gram El S Yi ; with 
centres E and draw two circles each having the same 
radius E S or E, S and produce Ej S‘ cutting these circles in 
TJ and Uj. The points U and Ui are the Siglira apogees of Y. 
Through Ei draw 0 parallel to ES. The mean motion of 
an inferior planet round the earth being the same as that of 
the sun, looking from Ej, S is the mean position of Y and the 
motion of the mean planet is the general direction of planetary 
motion. Again as the angular motion of Y is greater than 
that of the earth, the angle SEi U goes on increasing, arc 
Ui Yi being always equal to ITS, looking from TJi, Yi appears 
to move in the opposite direction. 

In the above figure if the circle having Ej as the centre, 
is the concentric the circle having S ^ for the centre is the 
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ecGentrie. Again if the circle having Ei for the centre is 
called the deferent the real orbit of V is the epicycle. Tn 
the case of a superior planet also, the drawing of the similar 
parallelogram easily leads to the eccentric circle and the epi- 
cycle. Eurther the epicyclic idea is the more natural in the 
case of inferior planets and the revolving eccentric circle idea, 
the more natural in the case of superior planets. It is seen 
that the radius of the epicycle hears the same ratio to the 
radius of the deferent as the mean distance of an inferior 
planet bears to the mean distance of the earth ; also the ra- 
dius of the epicycle of a superior planet has the same ratio to 
the radius of the deferent of the planet as the mean distance 
of the earth bears to the mean distance of the superior planet. 

Mean Distances of Planets. 



Deduced from 

Deduced from 

Modern 


Aryabhata’s Epicycles 

Ptolemy’s Epicycles 

Values 

Mercury 

■375 

*375 

*3871 

Ten u s 

•7250 

*7194 

*7233 

Barth 

1*0000 

1*0000 

1*0000 

Mars 

1.5385 

1*5190 1 

■ 1*5237 

J upiter 

5*1013 

5*2174 ' 1 

j 

0*2028 

Saturn 

9*4183 . 

9*2307 1 

9*3389 


20. The planet which moves quickest at the Volicha 
(the highest point, the furthest distance) moves in the reverse 
direction in its eccentric ; while the one which moves slowest 
at the VcJiolia moves in the direction of the signs in its 
eccentric. 

21. The Manda epicycles move in the direction of planet- 
ary motion from the apse, and the Sighra epicycles move in 
the opposite direction from the Sighrochoha ; the mean planet 
is at the centre of the epicycle which is on the Kaksha (the 
concentric or deferent). 

The above is the only stanza in which planetary motion 
has been explained on the epicyclic hypothesis. 
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22. The sines and versed sines for calculating the equa- 
tion are to be taken negative, positive, positive and negative; 
from the apse (apogee) and they are to be taken in the reverse 
o^Aqv itom the Sighroohchas. 

The equation of apsis is negative from the apogee to the 
perigee and is positive from the perigee to the apogee . The 
expression for the equation of apsis 

Peripliery of the epicycle xR, sin fniean aiiomahO 
360 

Where R=3438^: - . , . / 

Aryabhata determines the ‘ Sine ’ of an arc always by the 
angle passed over in any quadrant. When the arc is less than 
90°, its ‘ Sine ’ is obtained with the help of table given in the 
Dasagitika, 12 ; when the arc is greater than 90° but less 
than 180°, the versed sine of the excess of the arc over 90° 
subtracted from the radius gives him the desired sine thus : — 


R sill (90°+^)=R—R ■vers 6 

Similarly 

R sin (180° + ^j = — R sin 0 

and 

R sin (270^H-^j = ““‘E;*"R vess 6*) 
= — R+R vers 9 - 


Thus in the expression for the equation of the centre where 
the signs of these functions are changed, the sine in the first 
quadrant is negative, the versed sine in the second is positive, 
the sine in the third is positive, and the 'versed sine’ in the 
4th is negative. 

The expression for the S'ip'Ara equation being positive, 
the sines and the versed sines have the opposite signs. 

23. In the case of Saturn, Jupiter and Mars, in the first 
operation half the equation of apsis is applied negatively or 
positively ; -to the thus corrected planet is applied half the 
corresponding Sighra equation (equation of conjunction); to 
then corrected mean planet is applied the whole of the corres- 
ponding equation of apsis and finally the apparent planet is 
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obtained by applying the whole corresponding Sighra equation 
to the last corrected mean planet. 

The above rule is similar to the one given in the Surya- 
Siddhanta, II. 

24. In the case of Venus and Mercury, half the Sighra 
equation is to be applied negatively and positively to the apse, 
then apply the equation of apsis due to the corrected apse, to 
the mean planet, and we have the corrected mean planet ; 
to this must be applied the two more equations due to apsis 
and conjunction. 

25. A stanza of obscure import. 

The End of Section III, called the Kala-kriya. 



Section IV 


Oola or Spherics. 

1. A half of the ecliptic from the first point of Aries 
to the last point of Virgo lies on the north of the equator 
while the other half, from the first point of Libra to the end 
of Pisces lies on the south. 

2. The nodes of the ‘ star planets ’ — the five planets, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn — and also of the 
moon, move unceasingly along the ecliptic, so too does the 
sun : in the same circle undoubtedly moves the shadow of the 
earth at the distance of half a circle from the sun. 

3. The moon moves north and south of the ecliptic from 
her nodes, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn also move in the same 
way from their nodes ; so also move Mercury and Venus by 
the positions of their Sighroohchas. 

The latitude of the moon depends on the arc between her 
apparent position and the position of a node. The heliocentric 
latitudes of other planets also depend on the difference in the 
heliocentric longitude of the planet and of the node. In the 
case of a superior planet the Sarya-Siddhanta applies the 
annual parallax to the node, in the same way as it is applied 
to the planet’s heliocentric longitude to convert it to geocentric 
longitude (the application of the last Sigkra phala), thus an 
approximate difference in the heliocentric longitude of the 
planet and of the node is obtained, Surya-Siddhanta II, 65 66. 
In the case of an inferior planet the same work applies to the 
equation of apsis in the opposite way to the node ; an approxi- 
mation to the suitable arc is obtained by taking the difference 
of the longitudes of the corresponding Sighra god and the 
corrected node, the longitude of the Sig hr a god being the same 
as the mean heliocentric longitude of the inferior planet. 
Here Aryabhata also suggests the same thing. In the face 
of these rules it would be rash to assert that the ancient Indian 
6 
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astronomers blindly adhered to the geocentric idea of planetary 
motion. The rules suggest that they really recognised, if not 
exactly, the heliocentric, at least the Tycho Brahean idea of 
the planetary system. 

4. When the moon’s latitude is nil, she becomes heliacally 
visible when she is at the distance of twelve degrees from the 
sun, Venus at nine degrees and the others of smaller diameter 
in the ascending order, at distances increasing by two degrees. 

The above can be tabulated as follows: — 


Plaiiefc 

Moon 




Distance of visibility 
from the sun 

... 12° 

Venos 




... 9° 

Jupiter 




... 11° 

Mercury 


««* 


... 13° 

Sa'turn 


•*« 

<•< 

... 15° 

Mais 

<• • • 


... 

.... ir 


The increasing order of smallness is given in section I. 7. 
The visibility of a planet or heavenly body by the naked eye, 
depends on (1) the brightness of the body, and (2,* the con*es- 
ponding depth of the sun below the horizon a little before 
sunrise or a little after sunset, according to the position of the 
body west or east of the sun. The brightness depends on 
(«) the phase of the body and (6) the diameter, (<?) the distance 
of the body from the earth. The rule of the text is only an 
approximation. 

6. Halves of the spherical bodies of the earth, planets 
and the stars are darkened by their shadows; the other halves 
which are presented to the sun shine according to their sizes 

6. The earth which is spherical in every way, is inside 
the circular frame of the constellations, surrounded by the 
orbits of planets and is situated at the centre of the space. 
The body of the earth is made of earth, water, fire and air. 

7. Just as the knot of the Kadamba flower is covered on 
all sides by flowerets, so is covered the sphere of the earth by 
all living beings either of land or water. 
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8. In a day of Brahma the Creator, the earth inereas- 
es by one Yojcma radially and in his night which is equal to 
bis day, the earth undergoing a slow contraction, has an 
equal diminution. 

9. Just as a man going east by a boat sees a stationary 
thing as if it is going m est, so do the fixed stars appear to be 
going straight westward at Lanka. 

10. The frame of the constellations with all the planets daily 
move straight westward at Lanka being thrown that way by 
the wind called Prabaha for producing their daily risings and 
settings. 

Aryabhata is apparently contradicting his statement in 
the previous stanza; he seems here unable to construct a new 
idea of motion in place of the old equable motion of heavenly 
bodies which he states in sec. I, 6. It is further not impos- 
sible that this stanza has undergone drastic emendations from 
his commentators. 

11. The Mem, i.e., the north polar mountain is only one 
Yojana in height, is an offshoot of the Himalayas in the cen- 
tre of the celestial garden Nandana and is made of jewels and 
circular in every way. 

12. The Meru is the heaven at the centre of the land 
hemisphere, the hell and the Badabamul-cJia are in the water 
hemisphere; the immortals, the dwellers of the heaven and the 
mortals, the dwellers of the hell, each always consider the other 
as living underneath. 

13. What is sunrise at Lanka is sunset at Siddbapura, 
is noon at Yavakoti and is midnight at Romaka. 

It is now impossible to identify the four cities, Lanka, 
Siddhapura, Yavakoti and Romaka. They are probably four 
hypothetical cities on the equator dividing it into 4 equal 
parts. 

14. Lanka is midway between the land and water hemi- 
spheres, is at one-fourth of the circumference of the earth 
(from the pole) and Ujjain is at one-fourth of that quadrant 
straight towards the north. 

The latitude of Avanti is thus 22^ degrees north, but 
according to Varahamihira and Brahma Gupta it is 24°; Bhas- 
kara however is in agreement with Aryabhata. 
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15. A half of the circle of constellations dimmished by 
half the diameter of the earth, is visible by the observer, the 
other half increased by the semi-diameter of the earth is hidden 
by the earth. 

According to Aryabhata the circumference of the heavens 
of the visible universe 


= 57753336x30x60x10x12 Yojanas. 

tlie orbit of tbe sun 


57753336x30x60x10x12 

4320000 


Yoja,nas. 


tbe circle of constellation 

. =14438334 X 12 Yojanas. 

The diameter of the earth =1060 Yojanas-, horizontal 
parallax of any point of the ecliptic 


472500 

7219167 


x60 


28350000" 

7219167 


8"-626. 


16. The gods living in the north pole see the half of the 
circle of constellations moving towards the left, whereas the 
departed in the south pole see the other half moving towards 
the right. 

17. The gods see the sun above the horizon for half of 
a solar year and the departed souls in the south pole see him 
in the same way : the fathers living on (the other side of ) the 
moon see the sun for the half of a lunar month and here men 
for half a civil day. 

Here is a recognition of the fact that the same face of 
the moon is presented to the earth, or that her periods of 

rotation and revolution are the same. 

18. One circle of the observer passes through the east, 
west, zenith and nadir which is the prime vertical ; another circle 
passes through the north, south, zenith and nadir and is the 
north south "circle, another circle is the one bisecting the first 
two circles which is the KsMtija or the horizon where heavenly 
bodies rise and set. 

' Here we have the rational horizon and not the apparent 
horizon. 
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19. The circle which passes through the east and west 
points and also the two poles of the heavens which are 
respectively raised and lowered from the horizon, is called 
Unmandala, the sixth hour circle, which shows the decrease 
and increase of the day and night. 

20. The intersection of (1) the line joining east and west 
points, (2) the line joining the zenith and the nadir, and (3) the 
north and south line, is at the place where the observer is. 

21. A circle which passes through the zenith, nadir, and 
a planet is a Drmgmandala, a vertical circle ; the Drikshepa- 
mandala is the vertical through the nonagesimal passing 
through a point of the horizon which is 90° west of the 
ascending point. 

The second half of the stanza cannot be properly 
interpreted. 

22. A light globe made of wood, perfectly spherical and 
of even weight all round should be turned I’ound by the 
observer in the unit of time through his intelligence by means 
of mercury, oil and water. 

Here a form of clock is suggested, and seems to be 
similar to a hydraulic torniquet with a regular flow of 
water in it, oil being used to diminish friction between parts. 

23. In a half of the visible hemisphere a half circle (the 
meridian circle) is to be marked by means of sines of the 
latitude and co-latitude ; the sine of the latitude is the sine 
of the meridian zenith distance of the sun at an equinox and 
is the base, and the sine of the co-latitude is the perpendicular. 

Let NPZQH be the semi meridian above the horizon 
where N is the north point, P the 
celestial pole, Z the zenith of the 
observer, 0, Q the intersection of the 
meridian and the celestial equator and 
H the south point. The stanza says 
PE the perpendicular from 1* on ]S'H=Q,M the perpendicur 
from Q on OZ; Q,M is the sine of the meridian zenith 
distance of the sun on an equinox. OM the perpendicular 
when QM is the base of a right angled triangle, is the sine 
of the colatitude. 
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24. Subtract the square of the sine of any assumed 
declination from the square of the radius, the square root of 
the result is the radius of the corresponding diurnal circle 
north or south of the equator. 

26. Take the sine of an assumed arc (of the ecliptic) 
from the first point of Mesha (Aries), multiply by it the day 
radius of the extreme declination of the sun and divide by 
the radius of the corresponding diurnal circle ; the result is 
the sine of the time that the arc will take to rise above the 
horizon at Lanka. 

Let £0 be the extreme declination of the sun ; then 

Sine of 'o> = 'E» sin oj 


Day radius of Rv sin® = R cos 


Let I be the arc of the ecliptic measured from the vernal 
equinox and R.A. the corresponding right ascension ; the 
rule says, 


R 


Sin E.A= 


B cos < 0 X B sin I 
E cos S 


where 8 is the declination corres- 
ponding to the longitude 1. 
This equation readily follows from 
the spherical triangle ySM where 
yS is an arc of the ecliptic, SM 
the declination of S, yM the right 
ascension corresponding to yS, the 
angle MyS is w. We get 



(If 
(3) 

For the Indian method of arriving at the rule, see the 
Siddhanta-Siromani, Qoladhyaya, VII, 43 and also see the 
Papers on Hindu Mathematics and Astronomy by the transla- 
tor, pages 48-49. 


ta-n. y M=cob <o tan y i 


and cos y M 


cos yS 
cos SM 


Sin y M= 


cos 01 yS 
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26. Multiply the sine of the latitude hy the sine of any 
assumed declination and divide hy the sine of the eo- latitude, 
the result is the sine in the diurnal circle of the increase and 
decrease of the day and night and is called the KsMtijya or 
the earth sine. 

Here the Kujya or the KsMtijya 

= Bsinj. x B sin^ 

E cos <|!> ^ ^ 

the latitude of the observer, the Kujya is a sine (perpendicular) 
in the diurnal circle whose radius is R cos S ; if the Kuiya 
is reduced to the circle of radius R, it becomes the Charajya 
or the sine of the ascensional difference : 


Oh«.iya = KHILiLE 
E cos b 

_ E Sin ^ X El Sin § x E 
E cos X E cos S 

The Charajya is the sine of the time by which half a day 
differs from 6 hours. For the Indian method of deduction see 
my Papers, pages 53 and 6d<. 

27. The first and the last quadrants of the ecliptic 
certainly rise in a quarter of a (sidereal) day diminished hy 
the ascensional difference ; the other two quadrants, in the 
same time increased by the same ascensional difference: 
the order in which the ascensional difference is applied 
being negative, positive, positive and negative in the four 
quadrants. 

Aryabhata here indicates the method by which the 
lengths of time that the signs of the zodiac take to rise 
at any latitude. I^or detailed rules we have to go to 
the subsequent writers Varahamihira, Brahmagupta and 
others. 

28. Take the sine in the diurnal circle of the time from 
the horizon, multiply it by the sine of co-latitude and divide 
by the radius ; the result the sine of the sun’s altitude cor- 
responding to the part of the day elapsed or to the remainder 
of the day. 
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This is a veiy rough rule for finding the sun’s altitude 
at any time of the day. The correct rules for finding this 
are given by Varahamihira, Brahmagupta and all the sub- 
sequent writers. Of. Bancha-Siddhantika, IV, 4iO-4/I, Brahma- 
Siddhanta, 38-40. 

The problem of finding time by altitude was first solved 
by Indian Astronomers, vide my paper “ Time by Altitude 
in Indian Astronomy ” in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe- 
matical Society, Vol. XVIII, No. I. Bor the Indian method 
see my “ Papers on Hindu Mathematics and Astronomy,” 
pages 57-59. 

29. Multiply the sine of the sun’s altitude by the sine 
of the latitude and divide by the sine of the co-latitude: 
the result is called the sun’s Sankvugram {Sankutala of 
later writers), which lies south of line of intersection of 
the diurnal circle and the horizon. 

If from the position in the arraillary sphere of the sun 
at any time of the day, a perpendicular be drawn on the 
horizon, the distance of the foot of this perpendicular from 
the line of intersection of the diurnal circle and tbo horizon 
is GSklled the 8 ankcag ram or the Sankutalam. This line is 
used in Indian astronomy in finding the equation connecting 
the altitude and the azimuth of the sun. 

30. Multiply the sine of the sun’s extreme declination 
by the sine of the sun’s longitude and then divide by the 
sine of the co-latitude, the result is the Agra or the sine of 
the sun’s amplitude in the eastern or western horizon. 

Symbolically it means : — 

j . E smwxEsinI 
Esin (rimpiitiide)='' — 

where o is the obliquity of the ecliptic, I the sun’s longi- 
tude, and ^ the latitude of the station. Por the Indian 
method of arriving at the equation see my “Papers,” pages 
64 and 56. 
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31. "When this Agra is less than the sine of the latitude 
and is north of the equator, multiply it by the sine of oo- 
latitude and divide % the sine of the latitude. The result is 
the sun’s altitude when the sun is on the prime vertical. 

The first part of the stanza is wrong and is attacked by 
Brahmagupta in his Brahma- Siddhanta, Chapter XI, 22. The 
sun can cross the prime vertical only whan its north declina- 
tion is less than the latitude of the station. 

Symbolically it means : — 


I-) ^ . Agra X E cos cj> E sin x E sin Z x R cos 

Sill A — ; ipr ; =1 ; 

R sin ^ R cos 9 X E sin 

__ R X R sin B 
R sin ^ ’ 

which is the correct equation for the altitude of the sun in 
the prime vertical. Bor the Indian method of. the Triprasna- 
dhikam of Bhaskara’s work. 

32. The sine of tha sun’s meridian altitude is called 
Parasanku, and the sine of the meridian zenith distance is the 
shadow of that Parasanku. 

33. Multiply the sine of the zenith distance of the 
culminating point of the ecliptic by the sine of the amplitude 
of the horoscope i.e., of the point of the ecliptic on the 
eastern horizon and divide the result by the radius : take the 
square root of the difference of the square of this result and 
the square of the sine of the zenith distance of the culmi- 
nating point of the ecliptic ; the result is the sine of the 
zenith distance of the nonagesimal. 

The culminating point of the ecliptic, the nonagesimal 

and the zenith from a spherical triangle, which is here taken 
as a plane triangle by Aryabhata as also by the author of the 
Simja-Siddhanta. The first part of the stanza gives correctly 
the rule for finding the perpendicular from the nonagesimal 
on the meridian plane. 

34. Take the square root of the difference of the squares 
of the sine of the sun’s zenith distance and the sine of the 
zenith distance of the nonagesimal, the result is the sine of 
the arc between the sun and the nonagesimal and is called 
Dringnati. 

7 
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The sun, the nonagesimal and the zenith from a spherical 
triangle, which is here taken as a plane triangle by Aryabhata. 
This is found fault with by Brahmagupta in his Brahma- 
Siddhanta, XI, 27. 

The second Irnlf of the stanza is of obscure import. In 
these stanzas Aryabhata aims at giving rules for finding the 
sun’s parallax in longitude. Brahmagupta gives more 
accurate rules in his work, vide B. S. V., 3-5. 

35. Multiply the sine of the latitude of the station by the 
latitude of the moon and diyide by the sine of the co-latitude, 
the result is to be subtracted at the rising and to be added at 
the setting when the moon is north of the ecliptic and to be 
respectively added and subtracted when south of the ecliptic. 

This is aa operation called Alesha Drik Karma, one of 

the two operations known as Drik Karma. The word Drik 
Karma means an operation by which is found the point of 
the ecliptic which rises or sets simultaneously with the moon 
and other heavenly bodies; it is an operation by which a 
heavenly body is made fit for being seen simultaneously with 
a point of the ecliptic. The celestial co-ordinates used being 
the longitude and latitude, the first step is to convert the co- 
ordinates to polar longitude and polar latitude which is known 
by the name Ayana Drikkarma which is the Drikkarma 
on the e(][uator. The second step is to allow for the ascension- 
al difference due to the polar latitude and is known as the 


Aksha Drikkarma. 

In the figure let FZQB be the meridian, E A the horizon, 
yA and AM are the longitude 


and latitude of M. Through 
P draw PM KL= perpendi- 
cular to the equator Ey Q, 
then MK is the polar lati- 
tude and yK is the polar 
longitude. When the point 
K is on the horizon, M having 
a north polar latitude has 
already risen. The problem 
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is first to find the ascensional difference produced by MK 
and secondly to subtract from rK the part of the ecliptic 
that rises in this time. To do the first part is to take the 
difference of the ascensional differences due to the declinations 
LM and LK, as suggested by Brahma Gupta, X, 18-19 and 
Bhaskara, Grahaganita, XIII, 6. A rough method of 
finding the ascensional difference due to MK is this ; 

When the point L is on the horizon, the angle PEN =* 
PN (whei’e N is the north point) =latitude of the station. 

In this position the part of the diurnal circle of K 
between K and the horizon is thus 

LK X R sin <h • x i 

__ — — sipproxiiii<it6ly 

and the corresponding ascensional difference 

_LK X R sin cj> ^ Pw 

R cos <j5) R cos LK 

Similarly in the same position, the corresponding part of 
the diurnal circle of 

M = approximately, 

R cos 4> 

and the corresponding ascensional difference 

_LMxRsin_^ ^ R 

B cos cj} R cos LM 

ascensional difference due to MK 

_ LMxRsin<^xR LKxRsin<^xR 
R cos (px Ri cos LM R cos ^ x R cos LK 

Now' put 

R=R cos LM=R cos LK, 
the required ascensional difference is 

MK X R sin ^ 

: ,R coS'<^' 

which is a part of the equator ; to find the corresponding part 
of the ecliptic we should divide the result by cos wXsec'^S 
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(Godfray’s Astronomy, p. 150) which is equal to unity 
jiccording to the rule of Aryabhata. Brahma Gupta objects 
to this single rule of Aryabhata as it is not applicable when 

the latitude and the declination are not small. B. S. XI, 34. 

36. M ultiply Tersed sine of the moon’s longitude by the 
sine of the extreme declination and by her latitude and di- 
Tide by the square of the radius ; subtract or add the result 
to the longitude if the moon be in the northerly course, and 
add or subtract in the southerly course 

The above rule is for finding the 
polar longitude of the moon, from 
her given longitude and latitude. In 
the previous figure it is attempted 
to find AK and to apply it to yA by 
this rule 



MAxIl vei.*s yA X R sin u> 

R^ . - 

If for E- vers yA, (R— R vers yA) were used the result 
would have been somewhat accurate. See Brahma Gupta, 
Xj 17. The wrong rule of Aryabhata is severely criticised 
by him in B. S. XI, 35. Strangely enough this wrong 
rule is not only accepted but also applied to misinterpret 
Brahma Gupta by his commentator Chaturveda. Brahma 
Gupta’s rule is improved upon by Bhaskara, see Grahaganita, 
XIII, 4-6. 

37. The moon is water, the sun is fire, the world is 
earth and the shadow is undoubtedly darkness. The moon 
covers the sun, the big shadow^ of the earth, the moon. 

38. When the moon being near to her node at the 
end of the (synodic) month enters the sun or when she 
enters the shadow of the earth at full moon, it is either a 
little beyond or before the middle of an eclipse. 

39. Multiply the distance between the earth and the sun 
by the diameter of the earth and divide by the difference of 
their diameters, the result is the length of the earth’s shadow 
from the centre of the earth. 
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40. Multiply the distance between the vertex of the 
shadow and the moon, by the diameter of the earth and divide 
by the length of the shadow, the result is the diameter of 
the shadow at the orbit of the moon. 

41. From the square of half the sum of the diameter 
of the obscured and the obscuring bodies, take the square 
of the moon’s latitude; half the duration of an eclipse 
is obtained from the square root of the result by using the 
daily motions of the sun and the moon. 

The correction for the parallax of the longitudes and the 
latitude of the moon in the case of a solar eclipse is not 
expressly stated. Farther in the diagram of the eclipse the 
moon is taken for the centre as in all Indian astronomical 
works. 

42. Diminish the radius of the shadow by the radius 
of the moon, from the square of the result subtract the square 
of the moon’s latitude ; the square root of the result deter- 
mines half the time of total obscuration. 

43. Subtract the semi-diameter of the moon from the 
semi-diameter of the shadow, subtract the remainder from 
the latitude of the moon ; the result is that part of the moon 
which is not obscured. 

44. To the square of the latitude add the square of the 
arc of half duration diminished by the difference of longitudes 
produced in any given time (from the beginning of the 
eclipse): square root of the result subtracted from half the 
sum of the diameters, is the Grasha, the part obscured. 

46. Sine of the time before or after the noon, multi- 
plied by the sine of the latitude and divided by the radius, 
is the bearing of the east direction of the equator south of 
the observer’s east on the disc in the eastern half of sphere 
and north of the observers east in the western half. This is 
found not only for the middle of the eclipse but also for the 
instants preceding and following that instant by the half 
duration. To the above is applied the declination of the 
longitude of the sun and moon at the time of contact increased 
by 90° (the algebraic sum represents the bearing of the 
ecliptic from the east of the centre of the disc at that instant). 

Aryabhata here speaks of the two valanas, the second of 
Avhich is called the position angle, and his rule is almost the 
same as that given in the modern Surya-Siddhanta. For a 
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complete discussion of., the valanas of the Goladhayaya Till 
30-74 and also the commentary thereon. See also my 
Papers. 

46. At the commencement of an eclipse, the moon 
becomes of a smoky colour, appears dark in a partial eclipse, 
becomes brown in a total obscuration also dark brown when 
entirely inside the shadow (i.e., in a total eclipse). 

47. At the contact of the circumferences of the sun and 
the moon, one eighth of the disc of the sun though eclipsed is 
not seen to be so ; this is due to the extreme brightness of the 
sun and to the moon’s circumference being also transparent. 

48. For this work the sun has been determined from 
the conjunction of the earth (ic., the horizon) and the sun, 
and the moon from the conjunction of the sun and the moon ; 
similarly all the “star planets ” have been found from their 
conjunctions with the moon. 

Aryabhata here gives us the method by which he deter- 
mined the mean notions of planets. The sun, he determined 
by the conjunction of the horizon and the sun. The year 
which he gives is no doubt the sidereal year. The changing 
appearance of the heavens in different seasons must have led 
to the determination of the year by the heliacal rising of a 
bright star i.e., by observing the time that elapses between 
the rising of a certain bright star and the sun at intervals 
of 366 and 366 days. Such a year is necessarily the sidereal 
year. It is needless to say that such observations are best 
made in vrinter. 

The moon he determined from the conjunction of the 
sun and moon, i.e., from the synodic month. When the 
year is known the sidereal month can be deduced from the 
equation 

1 1 1 

synodic month”" sidereal month **“ sidereal year’ 

This synodic month may have been determined from the 
mean period of the heliacal rising of the moon, or from the 
eclipses of the sun separated by a considerable number of 
years. Now to come to the other half of the stanza. 
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Aryabhata in the second half of the stanza says that 
he determined the mean notions of the star planets from 
their conjunctions with the moon. If we suppose the orbits 
of the planets to be coplanar, circular and concentric about 
the sun, and to be described uniformly, in the case of a 
superior planet starting from an instant of conjunction with 
the sun, the length of the rth. period of conjunction is 
obtained in the form. 


P + AiCos 


^{(2r+l) P -274 
P' 


— B jCos 


27r{(2r+l}P-274 

P' 


+C.COS 


3ir{(2r + l)P-27i} 

p, 


where the first fractional period bringing in the constant k 
is not counted. P denotes the mean period of conjunction 
with the moon obtained by assuming the superior planet and 
the moon to be moving uniformly round the earth, P' is the 
synodic period of the superior planet, Ai, Bi, Oi, are the con- 
stants depending on the ratio of the mean distance of the earth 
to the mean distance of the superior planet and on P and P'. 

Now let us suppose that this length of period is repeated 
after a complete cycle of the harmonic terms in the r'th period 
then 

7r{(2r+l)P-274_^^ ^{(27’'+1)P-27 j} 

P' + 3 - p/ 

where q is the least suitable integer. 

P' _r'—r 

" ^ ~ 3 

, ‘ Here r — r denotes the number of periods of conjuction 
observed between the (r+l)thand the (r'+l)th conjuction. 
Por Mars F is about 779-938 days ; P=28-463 the first four 
convergents to 

P' 27 55 137 829 
P 1 ’ 2 ’ 5 4 12 ■ 
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Let us take the convergent for Mars, i.e.^ take 137 

periods of conjunction with the moon = 5 synodic periods of 
Mars. There was a conjunction of Mars with the moon on 
Jan. 8, lOh. 7in. G. M. T. in 1908 and the 137th conjunction 
fell on September 10, 8h. 45 m. G. M. T. in 1918. The 
number of days elapsed in these 137 periods was 3897'943y6, 
'i he moon’s motion in 3897'94305 days = 14i2‘6686975 revolu- 
tions, the mean sidereal month being taken at 27'3216661 days. 
On deducting 137, the number of periods of conjunction with 
the moon. Mars’ motion was 5‘6685976 revolutions in 3897’91- 
305 days, whence the deduced sidereal period of Mars became 
687 ’62 days nearly and according to Ai'yabhata it is 686-99974 
days, while the actual period is 686'9797 days. 

In the case of inferior planets a similar treatment shows 
that the mean period of conjuction with the moon is equal to 
the synodic month, i.e., the same as that of the conjunction 
with the sun. Hence the mean period of revolution of an 
inferior planet round the earth is equal to the sidereal year. 
It thus appears that the method cf Aryabhata has a sound 
theory to back it. 

49. Thus from the ocean of true and eroneous know- 
ledge has been raised by me with the help of the boat of ray 
own intelligence, the precious jewel of true knowledge which 
so long lay sunk therein. 

60. The same science which w'as always true and went 
by the name of SJwayambhtim (Brahma-Siddhanta) is now 
published under the name of Aryabhatiyam. Loss of religious 
merit and longevity will be the share of the person who will 
vilify it by malicious criticisms. 


The I'ncl of Section IV, named the Gala. 



NOTE ON THE LIBRARY OF ABDUR EAHIH KHAN 
KHANAN, THE FIRST PRIME MINISTER 
OF THE EMPEROR AKBAR 

BY 

Shamsul-Ulama Hafiz Nazir Ahmad Khan Sahib, 

Assistant Curator, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, 

Calcutta. 

Islamic history teems with illustrations of patronage of 
learning and erudition. In energy, clime and country, persons 
of light and leading, professing the Islamic faith, have endea- 
voured to preserve the torch of learning from extinction. 
Learning has always been one of the main planks in the 
platform of the Islamic faith, and may be likened to a centri- 
fugal force for religious propaganda. Learning flourished 
pari passu with religion, a statement applicable with particular 
cogency to Islam. From the very dawn of the faith, learning 
travelled from the deserts of Madina, and took an eccentric 
but firm course through many lands shedding its lustre, 
specially in Europe, then in gross literary darkness. By degrees 
the torch of Islamic learning was carried to India where it 
consumed in its flames much of the prevailing sophistry. 
From the Hindu Kush to Cape Comorin learning, based on 
Islamic principles and under Islamic patronage, spread wdth 
great vigour, and learned men, encouraged by kings and 
potentates, founded schools, colleges and libraries. History 
teems with names of Ularaas who flourished in different 
periods of Islamic Sovereignty in India. 

Here we are concerned with the Mo^al period and 
specially with the reign of Akbar the Great, in whose time 
8 . ' 
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lived the great patron of learning, Abdur Rahim Khan 
Kh anan. He cultivated and patronised learning with ^at 
ardour, and all educational movements received his warm 
support. Language would fail me to describe his personal 
virtues. I am here only concerned with his love of learning 
which induced him to establish a library replete with valuable 
works in the collection of which he spared neither pains nor 
money. 

The valuable library of the Khan Khanan was situated 
at Ahmadabad, Gujrat. It contained many valuable, rare 
. and interesting wmks on every subject, and distinguished 
persons of Akbar’s Court were attached to it. It was well 
managed by a large staff who corrected manuscripts, com- 
pleted unfinished ones, illuminated and gilded them. Among 
these mention may be made of the following : — 

(1) Shaikh Abdus Salem of Bahraich whose father was 
the famous Bhaka poet Barhami. When he was leaving 
India for a pilgrimage, he placed his son Abdus Salam under 
the guardianship of the Khdn Khanan, by whom he was 
brought up in the library and subsequently appointed the 
Daru^ah of the Institution. 

(2) Shujd a native of Shiraz. He was expert in Nasklj 
and Suls calligraphy. In A, H. 999=1590 A. D. he had the 
honour of being introduced in the Darbar of Khan Khanan at 
Tattah and ultimately was appointed one of the officers of 
the library. 

(3) Mulla Abdur Rahim, entitled ‘Anbarin Qalam 

|JL5 was inhabitant of Hirat. He was expert in Naskh 

and Nastdliq. When he appeared in the Darbar, he received 
the special favour of the Khdn Khandn. Many of the manus- 
cripts in the library were due to his penmanship. 

(4i) Muhammad Amin l^urasdni was a famous gilder. 
He served for a long time in the library at Mashhad, when 
Khurdsdn was occupied by the Uzbaks. He came to the 
nmirt of Klian Khanan and was given an appointment in 
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the library on Es. At, 000 a month. Abri paper was his 
invention. 

(5) Mulla Md. Husain was an expert in binding. He 
worked in the KMn Khdnan’s library for 36 years, and was 
still in charge when Abdul Baqi was writing the Maasir-i- 
Eahimi There were several others, such as the 

artists Mir Baqi Mawaraun Nahri, Mulla Mushfiq, Madhti 
and Bahbud Mirza Baqir who combined the arts of painting 
and calligraphy. 

(61 Madhu was a Hindd. He was unparalleled in photo- 
graphy and portrait-painting. Most of the books of the 
library v/ere his own preparation. 

Maulana Sufi was a profoundly learned man. He was 
also employed in the library. 

In 1025 A. H.=1616 A. H. Mulla Mohammad ‘AH 
Kashmiri was appointed to translate an Arabic book of 
Kbdwja Sainuddin into Persian, and he executed this tran- 
slation with great merit and ability. And he dedicated the 
preface to the illustrious name of Khan Khandn, and in its 
return, ^an Khanan offered much reward and gift. 

In 1022 A. H = 1613 A. D. Naziri Nishdpdri accepted 
service under Khan Khdnan at Agra, and presented his Hiwan 
(Poetical works) to bis library. 

The draft of Khaja Hossain Khorasani and the first and 
second (couplets), composed by the said Mulla Abdur Rahim, 
were in this library, which Sana’i had sent to the library for 
correction. 

The Musnawi of Mubtashim Kashi, which had been 
Written by Amir Mu'izuddln Md. Kashi, the calligrapher, and 
in the copy of which a lac of rupees bad been defrayed, that 
Musnawi was also in this library. 

‘IJrfi, too, at the time of his death, presented the 
drafts or writings of his poems to this library, and KKh 
Kh4n4n himself amended it which is now available in 
markets, 
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This library also possessed the verses of Niiruddm 
Mohammad Zahiiid, 

Md. Sharif Waquw‘i, a learned and ready poet of Nishdptir 
Khorasan, died in 1012, A. H.=1603 A. D. A few couplets 
composed by him in praise of Kbdn Khanan, were preserved 
in this library. 

Sadji Surfi was a great poet of ‘Iraq. A few qasidas 
composed by him in praise of Khan Khanan w^ere present in 
the library. MulM Shikabl was also employed here. He 
wrote a Musnawi on the victory of Thuth as a reward for 
which he received a thousand gold coins from Khdn Khdnan. 
In the same way the writings of other poets were preserved 
in this library, but their mention will only take time and 
space. 

(7) We do not know how large this library was and how 
many books it contained. Its chief characteristic was that it 
contained a very large number of works written by their dis- 
tinguished authors themselves, such are the works of Mulla 
Kaziri Nishapuri, l^enaja Husain Sana!, Mulla Zahuri, Md. 
Sharif Waqxii Nishapuri, Sarfi Sawji, Muhtasham Kashi, etc. 
The works of the famous Persian poet Urfi, which were lying 
disarranged in this library, were arranged by the KMn 
KMndn in their present form. Abdul Baqi mentions about 
95 learned men who enjoyed the Khdn Khdndn’s favour in 
various ways, and many scholars used to study in the library. 

That the Khan Khdndn was an ardent admirer of learn- 
ing and had a wonderful taste for collecting valuable and 
interesting manuscripts, has been brought home to me by the 
fact that almost all the famous libraries in India, which I 
have had the honour to visit, contain some manuscripts bear- 
ing the autograph notes of the Khan Khdnan, and evidently 
once belonged to his own library. The following deserye 
notice: — 

(1) A splendid copy of the Quran Sharif, beautifully 
illuminated at the beginning. I acquired it from Delhi for 
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the Government collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
It contains two notes, one in the beginning of the manuscript, 
by Md. Salih, the distinguished calligrapher of Shahjaban, 
and the other at the end, by the Kh an Khanan, explaining 
the ways of interpreting omens from the Quran. 

(2) A very valuable copy of the well known religious 
tract of the celebrated saint Abdullah Ansari, containing 
notes written by the two Mughal Emperors, Jahangir, Shah* 
jahan, and one by the Kh an Kbd nan himself. It has acquired 
an additional value by the fact that it was written by the 
famous calligrapher, Sutdn Ali Mushhadi in A.H. 921 = 1515 
A.D. The manuscript is in the library of Rampore. 

(3) A Persian work on the lines of the great mystics 
and of some celebrated lovers, by Sultan Husain bin SuRdn 
Husain Baiqra who died in A.H. 911 = 1605 A.D. The manus- 
cript contains 52 beautiful miniatures in the Persian style. 
This contains an autograph note of the Kh an Khdndn. This 
also is in the RampAr library. 

(4) A very interesting manuscript on the interpretation 
of dreams by Abu Raihdn AndalAsi. From the autograph 
notes of the ^an Kbanan it appears that this manuscript 
was presented to his father Bairam Khan by the Emperor 
Akbar in the 24th year of his reign. The manuscript is in 
the Asafiyah library, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

(5) A very valuable manuscript containing the six 
resalas of Sa‘di Shirdzi. It contains autographs of the 
Emperor Shahjahdn and of the Khd n KMndn. It is written 
in a very beautiful, minute and clear Nastaliq by Baqir, son 
of Mir Ali, the distinguished calligrapher. It is dated A.H. 
1019. This is in the O. P. Libi’ary, Bankipur. 

(6) A very valuable copy of Yusuf Zulaikha, trans- 
cribed by the famous calligrapher Mir Ali of Hirat, dated the 
end of Ramzan xA.H. 930. From the magnificent appearanee 
and the exquisite decorations of the manuscript as well as 
from the name of the calligrapher, it can be concluded that 
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this copy of Yusuf Zulaikha is no other than the one 
worth 1,000 muhars which was presented to Jahangir hy 
the Khan Khan an on Monday the 2nd of Muharram A. H. 
1019 = 1610 A.D. at Akbarahad of which there is reference in 
Maasir-i-Jahangiri. This is also at Bankipur library. 

( 7 ) The famous Urdu prose writer, Shamsul-'Ulama Md. 
Husain A zad in his Darhar Akbari in the description of 
Hakim Abul Bath Gilani says that he saw a valuable and 
old copy of Qamus which bears 14 seals of the libraries of the 
Mughal Emperors, Jahangir, Shahjahan and others, and that 
in the beginning there was an autograph note in Arabic of 
the said Hakim that the manuscript was presented to him by 
the Khan Khanan, 




THE NTAYA DOOTRINE OE PRAMANA. 

BY 

Satis Chandka CHATTEiijr, M. A. 

Section 1 . — The problem 

The Wyaya system is primarily concerned with the 
conditions of correct thinking and the means of acquiring 
a true knowledge of objects.^ It lays down the rules and 
the methods that are essentially necessary for a clear and 
precise understanding of all the materials of our knowledge, 
as derived from sense perception and authoritative state- 
ments.® With this end in view, the Nyaya system deals 
with all the means and conditions that are involved, either 
directly or indirectly, in the attempt at a correct and consis- 
tent knowledge of reality. That this is so is clearly evidenced 
by the use of the word ‘ Anviksiki ’ as synonym for the Nyaya 
Philosophy.® The name ‘ Anviksiki ’ literally means the 
science of the processes and the methods of a reasoned and 

^ I VStsyayana-Bliashya on NTyiya Sutra 1, An. 1, 

Ad. 1. 

sfcl i Udyotakara, Fyaya-Varttika on Sutra 

1, Ad. 1. 

^ I Vatsyayana-Bhashj’-a on Suti’a 1, An. 1, Ad. 1. 

Hei’e the word ‘Anumanam’ is significant. It does not mean all infer- 
ences as such, whether supported hy valid grounds or not. Far from 
this, it stands only for the inference proper, as supported by valid grounds, 
as completely reasoned out and thoroughly consistent. It thus corx’esponds 
to ‘Manan ’ or refiection which is laid down in the Vedas as the second 
stage, preparatory to the attainment of libaration. C/. Sankara- Bhashya 
on the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad ; i 

® I Amarakosa, 

’avfNl I Yatsyayana-Bhasya on Sutra 1, An. 1, Ad. 1. 

I Yisvanatha, Nj’-aya-Sutra-Yritti on 

Sutra 1, An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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systematic knowledge of objects posterior to a general 
understanding of them on the basis of perception and testi- 
mony.^ In other words, it is the science of an analytic and 
reflective knowledge of objects, subsequent to a less reflective 
and less analytical knowledge, in which the subject of know- 
ledge is more receptive than critical. Accordingly Nyaya 
may be described as the science of all the methods and 
conditions of valid thought and the consistent conception 
of objects. It should however be remembered here that the 
epistemological problem as to the means and conditions of 
valid knowledge, is not the sole nor the ultimate end of the 
Nyaya Philosophy.*^ Its ultimate end, like that of the other 
systems of Indian Philosophy, is liberation, the summum 
boDum, which is conceived by Gotama as a state of perfect 
freedom from pain and pleasure alike.** To this ultimate end 
viz., the summon! bonum, a true knowledge of objects is the 
subservient and conducive means. It is therefore quite 
natural and reasonable that the question as to means and 
conditions of true knowledge should find an important place 
in any complete system of philosophy. In the Nyaya system 
this logical question has the most important place, and a 

Vatsyayana-Bliaslija on Sut-ra Ij An, 1, Ad. 1. 

i 

VisYanatba, Kyaja* Sutra- Vritfci on Sutra 1, An. Ad. 1. 

' * The distinction between N’yaya on the one hand, and the Nyaya 
system or the Nyaya Philosophy on the other is apt to be lost sight of 
and ':, much confusion' has arisen from such oversight. NySya as such is 
the science of correct thinking and may thus be said to be the same 
as Logic. In this sense Nyaya is designated in India by . such .terms aS' 
Nyaya-Sastra, Tarka-Sastra, etc. But the logical question is only a pfirt, 
though the most important part of Q-otama^s system which is designated 
as the Ny^ya system or the Nyaya Philosophy (Nyaya Darsana), Originally 
the name of Nyaya w^as applied even to Purva-mim&msa which is actually 
called Nyaya in such works as Midhava Acharya’s Nyayamala-Vistara, and 
Apodeva’s Nyaya-Prakasa. 

^Vide Nyaya-Sutras 1 & 22, An, 1, Ad. 1. 
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greater amount of space has been allowed to it than in any 
of the other systems of Indian Philosophy.' 

But an epistemological enquiry into the conditions of 
correct thinking and valid conception of objects logically 
presupposes an investigation into the nature and character 
of truth and validity as such. What then is the character- 
istic mark of truth, the measure of true knowledge, the 
standard of validity ? This question and the attempt to 
answer it are matters of very great interest in the Nyaya 
system by virtue of the depth and comprehensiveness of the 
Naiyaikas’ enquiry in this connection. It is just the question 
as to the nature of Framana or the ground and source of 
true knowledge, — a question that stands face to face with 
us in any complete epistemological investigation and calls 
for some sort of solution. 

It is a matter of historical interest to note here that, 
among other things, the question as to the nature and the 
validity of Framana or the means of knowledge was most 
strongly suggested to the Nyaya philosophers by the 
Buddhists and other sceptical thinkers of ancient India in 
the course of the latter’s destructive criticism on Gotama’s 
sutras and Vatsyayana’s commentary.^ These sceptical 


In wiat esteem Nyaya or logic was held by the Nalyaikas will he 
evident from the following among other compliments paid to it by many 
of them. Vatsyayana in his commentary quotes the following from 
Kantilya’s Arthashsistra to show that it is the light of all knowledge, the 
means of all actions and the abode of all vii-tues : 

So also Visvanatha says that Pramatia, being one of the thousand names 
of the Lord Vishnu, tlie very utterance of the woi-d is auspicious, and that 
it I’eveals equally the conduct of gods, men and lower animals. 

“ This is clear from the opening lines of Udyotakara’s Varttika, in 
which it is .stated that the object of Udyotakara’s work is to remove the 
ignorance of the calumniators of Gotama’s teaching, even though it was 
well explained by the great commentator, Vatsyayana. 0/. 
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thinkers set at naught the whole of Gotama’s teaching as 
an advice to do what is impossible like the one to procure 
the TaksaJca's crest jewel which is certainly inaccessible to 
living men. Gotama in his writings teaches that the 
summum bonum is to be attained by means of right know- 
ledge of the sixteen categories.^ But a right knowledge 
of objects depends on the knowledge of the nature and 
validity of the Framma or the means of knowledge in 
question.® A prammta or source of knowledge cannot he 
said to give us a true knowledge of objects unless w^e have 
already assured ourselves of the efficacy and validity of that 
source. To say that our knowledge is true we must prove 
that it is really so and not the contrary. To this end we 
are to show that the knowledge in question is derived from 
a valid source of knowledge, which reveals its object and 
is always accompanied by it. But then, how are we to know 
the validity of that source of knowledge ? From the nature 
of the case the task is an impossible intellectual feat which 

iRft aiT*a' srgft st’Ti? i 

sffKsrt ii” 

Udotakara, Nyaya-Vartika. 

Vachaspati in explaining tlie above lines mentains the name of Dignaga, 
the great Buddhist logician, as one of the calumniators of G-otama. 

Sim ST ^fsfSiafl^STTtsT ” 

Yuohaspati Mi-sra in his Tatparyatika has himself given a full and clou r 
account of all the difficnlties raised by the Bouddha critics in Gonnection 
with the question of Pramana-. Vide Viichaspaii Mi.si’a’s Tatparyatika. 
page 3 ff. 

Dr. S. C. Vidyabhnsana ha.s very well pointed out the particular point. 
in Vutsyayana’s commentary that were criticised by Dignaga and subsequent- 
ly defended by Udyotakara and Vachaspati, Vide Dr. B. 0. Vidyubhushana'.s 
History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, Book II, Ch. II, § 45. 
and his article on Vateyiiyana in the Indian Antiquary, 1915. 

* lt?n’n-lTt?T...f5T?IWI'P5WT l Nyaya Sutra 1, An. 1, Ad. I. 

* citTaT# n»TT«iitr3msn>fl=TT^ i 

Vachaspati, Tatparya. 
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no one can perform^ Thus the validity of knowledge must 
be cognised either by itself or by some other knowledge.® 
But the first alternative, namely, that knowledge cognises 
its own validity by itself, is not admissible. Knowledge 
cognises objects that are distinct from and outside of itself. 
It does not cognise itself as an object, and far less its own 
validity.® The second alternative, namely, that the validitv 
of a knowledge is apprehended by some other knowledge 
is not more fortunate. This second knowledge can at best 
cognise the first only as a fact of knowledge but not as one 
having a true correspondence to its object.^ Moreover the 
second act of knowledge, in whatever form it may arise, 
itself lacks in evidence of its validity by itself and, as such, 
it can never lend the same to the first knowledge. Or, if 
it be held that the validity of the second knowledge is self- 
established, there is none who dares deny the same sort of 
self-evidence in the case of the first.^ But it has been 
already proved that the validity of knowledge cannot be 
self-cognised. Now if by such arguments the validity of 
knowledge is placed beyond the range of proof and appre- 
hension even, there cannot be the least doubt that the 
validity of the sources of knowledge, namely, the sense-organs 
etc., is beyond all evidence. The value and worth of a 
source of knowledge are to be known from the validity of 
the knowledge arising out of it, so that if the validity of 
the latter is unknowable, that of former, namely, the source 

i i Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

^ am cfmmwTO jgjfr ^ ^ I 

Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 
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of knowledge, is much more unknowable.^ Therefore the 
irresistible conclusion, as drawn by Gotama’s critics, is that 
the Nyaya Philosophy cannot lead to liberation through a 
true knowledge of the sixteen topics beginning with 
JPramana. 

Section 2, — The definition of Framana 

It was with the object of meeting the above difficulties 
and justifying Gotama’s teaching as against his opponents 
that Vatsyayana in his commentary first entered on a critical 
consideration of the nature of Pramdna or the source of valid 
knowledge. In this Vatsyayana was followed in the main 
by such Nyaya- philosophers as Udyotakara, Yachaspati,^ 
Udayana and others who explained Vatsyayana’s views more 
fully and discussed many side-issues arising out of it. Speak- 
ing broadly, the Naiyaikas were concerned with two main 

I Vachaspati, Tixtparyafcika. 

* Vachaspati, like Udyotakara, states in the opening lines of his 
Tatparyatika that in this book he wants to have the merit of releasing 
the very old teaching of Udyotakara from the deep mud of misinter- 
pretation. Cf. 

Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

Mahamahapadhyaya Gangadhar Sastri says in his introduction to 
the Tatparyatika that it has not been ascertained what or by whom 
the work, vilifying Udyotakara’s Vartika, was composed. My investiga- 
tions on this point, however, go to show that it was a work entitled 
' rramana-Vartika ’ by Dharmakirti who, after .Dignfiga, made the bold 
attempt to refute the Naiyaikas and establish the Buddhistic iiOgio. 
J)r. S. 0. Vidyabhusana also says that the Brahmanie logician, Udyota- 
kara is attacked by Dharmakirti {vide his History of the Mediaeval School 
of Indian Ijogic, Book II, Oh. II, § 81). It is also suggestive to note 
in this connection that Vachaspati in his Bhumati quotes Dharmakirti 
in order to criticise him. Gf. Vachaspati ’s Bhamati on Vedantasutra 
28, Pada 2. Ad. 2. 
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issues at this stage of their epistemological investigation. 
The first issue was based on the nature and definition of 
pramana, and was stated in the form of the question : what 
is a pramana or means of knowledge The second issue, 
which is more important, was drawn with regard to the 
determination and ascertainment of pramana. Here the 
question is ; wherein lies the validity of a pramana or source 
of knowledge and how are we to ascertain its validity ? Let, 
us now consider these two questions one by one. 

The first question then is : What is pramana or source 
of knowledge ? What is the characteristic mark and distinc- 
tive feature that differentiate a true means of knowledge from 
false ones or from other facts and factors of knowledge ? 
To this the Mimamsakas reply that a pramana or means of 
knowledge is that which cognises an object not so long 
cognised or known. In short, a pramana is the cogniser 
of an uneognised or unknown object.^ A pramana is a 
means with regard to the end of knowledge and a means 
is that which must not be the same as the end in question 
but must directly realise the end by its activity. Hence 
just as an axe is the means with regard to the end of cutting 
a tree, not yet hewn, so the senses etc., are pramana when 
brought to bear on objects not yet cognised or known.® If 
the objects be already known or cognised, then there can 
be no necessity for using any means whatever for a know- 
ledge or cognition of them. Hence a means of knowledge 

‘ Of, I 

Udyotakara, Nyaya-Yarfcika. 

* Vachaspati states the Mimamsaka definition of pramana thus: 

I Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

wwfhfii "fbJrawf. I XJdayanacharya, Parisuddhi. 

VW «15r VSJ#; I Vardhamanopadhyaya, 

Nyaya-nibandha-prakasa,. 
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or pramana must cognise objects that have not been previous- 
ly known or cognised. 

Here the Naiyaikas point out that the Mimamsaka 
definition of pramana lacks preciseness and does not allow 
the width of scope that is properly due to pramana. It 
excludes many facts that are cognisable and are actually 
cognised by a pramana or source of knowledge. Eternal 
objects, such as soul, God, etc., cannot be said to be wholly 
unknown to finite persons like us.*^ Somehow or other we 
have an apriori knowledge of these objects, whatever may 
be the degree of clearness and distinctness of such knowledge. 
Nevertheless these objects may well be better cognised and 
known by us by such means of knowledge as perception, 
inference, etc. But on the Mimamsaka definition these can 
never be the objects of a pramana or source of knowledge. 
Eurther many of our cognitions of the finite and non-eternal 
objects of the empirical world are cognitions of wEat were 
previously known or cognised." These are not so much 
simple cognitions of reality as recognition of its nature and 
attributes. To deny this is to ignore the psychical phenome- 
non of recognition, which no amount of psychological analysis 
has the power to accomplish. 

The Mimamsaka definition obviously fails in the case 
of continuous consciousness, in which the same thing, that 
was previously cognised, stands as the object of all the 
waves of that continuous stream of consciousness. Here all 
the states of consciousness, which are subsecpient to the 
first and which constitute the continuous stream together 
with it, have an object that has been previously known by 
the first state of consciousness. Hence the lMima.msak.-i 
definition of pramana, as that which cognises an uneognised 
object, is inapplicable to the all but the fir.st state of eonscious- 

» Udayanloharya, ParisuddM, 
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ness and so deprives them of the merit of being valid states 
of knowledge.* But no intelligent person has ever denied 
their validity, nor can there he any good ground for such 
denial. It cannot he urged that the subsequent states of 
consciousness apprehend different objects in so far as they 
occur at different moments and their objects at different 
moments, though ostensibly the same, are really different 
objects. The minute difference of time in the continuous 
apprehension of the same object is psychologically null, 
inasmuch as we have not any cognition of such inappreciable 
variation in time.® Hence in so far as a psychological 
analysis of the continuous consciousness of an object is con- 
cerned, it is to be conceded that the same object is cognised 
by the first and the subsequent states of consciousness. On 
the other hand, the subsequent states of consciousness lack 
none of the marks of the first and the valid conscious state. 
The full compass of the validity of a state of knowledge 
covers three facts, namely, first, a presentation of the object, 
next the activity of the conscious subject in response to the 
presentation, and finally the fulfilment of subject’s activity 
in relation to the object. But these three facts are insepar- 
ably bound up with one another, so that with the presentation 
of the object, there follow the relation of the subject and 
the fulfilment of his activity, either by way of attainment 
or by that of avoidance of the object. Now all the states 
in the continuous consciousness of an object share equally 
in the function of presenting the object and, for that very 
reason, in those of evoking subjective reaction and its ful- 
filment. Hence there is no i'eason why, as the Miraamsaka- 
view will lead us to suppose, the first state alone is to 

nrfsfwt I 

Vacbaspati, Tfitparyatika,, 
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be recognised as valid to the exclusion of the subsequent 
onesd 

Next, the Naiyaikas proceed to examine the Bauddha view 
of pramana. One definition of pramana, as given by the 
Sarvastitvavadins, namely the Sautrantikas and the Vaiva- 
sikas, is that a state of consciousness becomes valid when 
it has the same form as the object cognised by it.® The 
proper function of a pramana or source of knowledge is to give 
a true cognition of its object. But that gives us a true 
cognition of the object which determines the cognition in 
question in the same form and order in which the object 
exists.® The sense-organs, however, which are generally 
supposed to be the means of knowledge, do not determine our 
cognitions to be of the same form as the objects cognised 
by them. The cognition of blue colour is not certainly due 
to the action of the eyes, for the same eyes are operative 
even in the cognition of colours other than the blue. It is 
the form of blue in the object that determines our cognition 
to be a cognition of blue colour. Hence the form of the 
object being impressed on our consciousness gives the same 
form to it, and thereby reveals the object itself as having 
that form. The form of the object therefore is the pramana 
or source of our knowledge of the object, inasmuch as it 
is object’s form that determines the object as well as our 
consciousness of it one way or the other.^ The form of 

m t Vachaspati, Tatparyatikfi. 

• Vuobaspafci Misra .states the Bouddha definition thus: 

I Vuehaspafci, Tatparyatika. 

sjiTOiaJirff, iJl-ra' wwafh i Udayanacharya, Tfitparyaparisuddhi. 

* qt’cw’a!-*' fsfg?5?t i ' st% stfust^itg 

dkawviiifq g €!i?iw i ««iT?!'okK 

TJdayanaoharya, Tfitparya-Parisuddhi. 
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the object is thus both the cause and the effect, the means 
and the end of the processes of knowledge. But there is no 
contradiction or inconsistency in the same thing being both 
the means and the end. For here the end is only the means 
in the process of its activity and operation.^ The axe in 
contact with a tree is, by virtue of the process of contact, 
called the instrument. The contact of the tree with the 
axe is conditioned by the process of conjunction between the 
two. But the process of conjunction is no other than the 
axe in actual contact with the tree. Similarly in the sphere 
of knowledge a particular tree may be known as having 
the nature of a Siiiisapa-tree. Here the ‘nature of a Simsapa 
tree ’ is the mark or means of our discriminative knowledge of 
the particular tree in question. But the tree is no other than a 
Siriisapa and the Siiiisapa is no other than the tree in question, 
so that the means and the end are one and the same thing. 

The Vijnanavadi-Bouddhas, namely, the Yogacharas and 
some of the Vaivasikas, give a different definition of pramana 
or the source of knowledge. According to them, pramana is 
the capacity of the intellect, which is itself devoid of forms, 
to manifest itself by itself. It is the pow'er of self-mani- 
festation in the formless intellect.® A pramana is that which 

V I ^ f% sjJWKsiTwirnTtfr «tr i ... 

^1’# se I f% fsiastUcfi HW I txstqi I • - 

?fef i Urlayanaeharya, Pai-isudcllii. 

“ i Vacbaspati, Tfitparyatika. 

Here the word ‘others’ evidently refers to the Yogachara 

school of Buddhists, which advocates the theoi’y of idealism 
par excellence. As it will be found belov?, ITdayanachurya in his Pari- 
suddhi refers to the ‘Vaivasikas, etc.’ as advocating the above view of 
pramana. But Madhavacharya in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha mentions 
the theory of subjective idealism as the peculiar doctrine of the YogachSra 
school. Hence T take the compound ‘ ’ in Udayanricharya’s 
Parisuddhi as including the Yogacharas and some of the Vaivasikas 
who, as is well known, differ from the Yogacharas in their metaphysics, 
but may possibly agree with them in their conception of pramana. Cf. 
Foot-note 1, p. 26. 
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manifests objects, but manifestation is a psyoiiicai phenomenon 
and, as such, can belong only to that which is intelligent 
and conscious. The sense-organs, however, being non-intelli- 
gent and unconscious, cannot serve the purpose of iiitellec- 
tual manifestation. Hence the intellect itself is to be re- 
cognised as pramana by virtue of its intelligent nature and 
its capacity for conscious manifestation.^ This intellect has 
neither any subject underlying it as its permanent substratum 
nor objects, external to and independent of itself. As there 
are no objects, external to and outside of our consciousness, 
consciousness itself is to be regarded as manifesting itself 
and the so-called objects from within itself. The series of 
external objects is never real, but is only set up by our 
imagination for the sake of practical activity, due to the 
influence of the beginningless Vamna or desire that is in- 
herent in every finite mind and on the extirpation of which 
final release is attained.*^ As there are no objects or perci- 
pible other than the intellect, the intellect itself is to be 
recognised a.s manifesting itself and as its own percipible, 
luminous with its own light, like light.'’ The intellect then 
is both till' pramana or source and the prama or resulting 
product of the process of knowledge, since it is the cause 
of manifestation as well as the object manifested in know- 
ledge. 

Here the Haiyaikas point out that the Bouddha definitions 
of pramana, given above, are not only incorrect but even 
absurd. The Sautrautika view that the form of the object 
is pramana because it determines our cognition in the same 

^ l Udayaniiclirirya, Parisuddhi. 

Mndhavtieharya, Sarvadarsana-Samgralia, Chapter on Bouddha Philo- 
sophy. 
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form, this view cannot be understood in any intelligible 
sense. It cannot mean that the form produces itself as 
the form of the cognition, for the same thing cannot act 
as a productive cause in relation to itself.^ Nor can it 
mean that the form reveals its cognition. The form being 
identical with the cognition cannot require a second act of 
knowledge for its cognition or manifestation.^ Nor can it 
mean that the form distinguishes its cognition and thereby 
gives rise to a discriminative knowledge of it. The form 
and the cognition which has that form are identical, and 
for that very reason, the one cannot discriminate the other. 
The law of discrimination requires that the discriminator 
must be different from the thing discriminated and must 
have that thing as its object. When I discriminate a blue 
colour what happens is that I stand over against and as 
different from the colour which stands out as the object of 
my discriminative activity. Every act of discrimination takes 
place in this form, so that the self-same thing cannot be 
both the discriminator and the thing discriminated.® For 
the same reasons the Vijnanavadin’s definition of pramana, 
as the power of self-manifestation in the formless intellect, 
cannot be accepted as tenable. A capacity or power is always 
a capacity or power to do something. But self-manifestation, 
being inherent in the very nature of the intellect, cannot 
be said to be the effect or to be something produced by any 
power or capacity.* In short, the pramana being the means 
of knowledge cannot at the same time be regarded as the 
resulting product of it. In the Bouddha definitions, however, 

* *1 awsisi;, I 

“ inqv*! sfa i Udayanuoharya, Parisuddhi. 

I wtff i Udayanachurya, 

Parisuddhi. 

* sra: 1 W ( riviT; i 

Udayanachurya, Parisuddhi. 
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the same form or intellect is considered to he the cause and 
the effect, the means as vvell as the end of the process of 
knowledge, which is quite absurd and impossible too.’ 

Now we come to the Naiyaika conception of pramfma. 
The word pramana is derived from the root ‘ mil ’ meaning 
knowledge, with the prefix ‘Pra’ meaning valid or true, 
and the suffix ‘Aiiat’ used to signify means or origin, so 
that pramana derivatively signifies the means or source of 
valid knowledge. According to the Nyaya-philosophers, 
a pramana is that which gives us a certain knowledge of 
objects.'^ Without the help of pramana there cannot be 
any valid knowledge of things. A subject arrives at a valid 
cognition of objects by means of pramana, for the existence 
and the nature of objects are to be ascertained only by such 
cognitions as ai’e based on pramana.® A pramana then is 
the cause of valid knowledge of objects, inasmuch as it gives 
us a cognition of objects just as they really are or exist in 
themselves.* To put it otherwise, a pramana is the means 
of valid cognition and, as such, is always accompanied by a 
true representation of the objects with which it is concerned. 
Hence a pramana or means of knowledge must have a real 
and an invariable correspondence with its object in the sense 
that the essence and the attributes of the object, as revealed 
by pramana, are uncontradictorily true of it, despite all 

Vachaspati Misra. Tafcparyatika. 

* i sutra 29. An. 2, Ad. 4. 

® I nCiunfrr) i?rn<frfe ag flnrsjifi t jrm % ?[?f 

W Vtiiisyiiyanabhusya on Nyaya sutras 1, An. 1, 

Ad. 1, and 29, An. 2, Ad. 4. 
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variations in time, place and other conditions.’ In other 
words, a pramana is the means of valid knowledge, since 
it is found to correspond to its object by virtue of the fact 
that it produces a real and consistent cognition of that 
object.® Hence it has been said that pramana establishes 
all objects just as they are and thereby gives us a valid 
knowledge of things.® 

To sum up these various statements on the nature of 
pramana we may say that a pramana or source of knowledge 
is that which produces a cognitive knowledge of objects and 
is in perfect accord with the real nature and relations of 
the things so cognised.* Pramana then is fii'st the originative 
condition of cognition or certain knowledge of the objects 
with which it is concerned. It is the conceptual determinant, 
the ratio cognoscendi in relation to an object of knowledge. 
Secondly, pramana is in perfect harmony with the real nature 
and relation of its object. That is, an act of knowledge, 
when based on the right pramana, so represents the essence 
and attributes of its object as to make its correspondence to 
the object free from conflict and contradiction amidst all 
changes of time, place and other conditions. In short, there 
is a perfect and an invariable coiTespondence between our 
cognitions due to a pramana, on the one hand, and the nature 
and attributes of the objects cognised, on the other. 

The above definition of pramana has been made more 
explicit by bringing out the distinction between pramana 

I Vacliaspati, Tafcparyatika. 

i XJdayanaehrirya, Parisuddhi. 

Visvanath, Nyaya-Sutra-Vritti. 
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and certain other sources of knowledge, which are not real 
pramana. Such forms of knowledge as uncertain or doubtful 
cognitions (Samsaya) and opposed or contradictory apprehen- 
sion (Viparyasa) cannot be regarded as arising from a real 
pramana or valid source of knowledge. In a real pramana 
there is true correspondence between our cognitions and 
their objects. But in doubt and contradictory knowledge 
we do not apprehend objects just as they really are in 
themselves and cannot, for that reason, successfully act 
upon the ideas derived from such knowledge.^ Hence 
although there be cognitive knowledge in doubtful and con- 
tradictory apprehensions their sources cannot be called 
pramana in so far as such apprehensions have no true 
correspondence to the nature and relation of their objects. 

Similarly the causes of dream-consciousness and memory 
are to be distinguished from pramana or the source of valid 
knowledge. In dream-consciousness the knowledge, we have 
of certain objects, has the character of cognition by force 
of the intensity and vividness of the presentations produced 
in it. There is also an occasional or accidental corres- 
pondence between our dream-cognitions and the objects of 
the real world outside us. Still dream-consciousness can- 
not be called a form of valid knowledge inasmuch as there 
is no uniform and invariable concomitance between the states 
of the dream-consciousness and their objects. Hence the 
cause of the dream-consciousness cannot be called pramSna 
which is to produce such cognitive knowledge as has a 
real and an invariable correspondence with its objects. 

As to the ground of memory it is rather difficult to 
exclude it from the list of pramanas recognised by the Nyaya- 

1 1 yachaspati, Tatparya- 
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philosopbers. In memory we have a revival of our past 
experiences, in the form of ideas and images, in the same order 
and relation in which they were actually experienced by us at 
a certain point of past time. The ground or condition of 
this revival is of course the latent impressions left by our 
past experiences and retained by the mind. Memory, being 
thus grounded on the impressions of . past experiences, is, 
through the medium of such impressions, connected with the 
objects of experienced Nevertheless the ground of memory 
cannot be called pramana. In memory we have not really 
any cognitive knowledge of objects, but only a recognition 
of them in the same form and order in which they once 
existed in the past and have now ceased to exist.® Hence 
there is no correspondence between the conscious states in 
memory and the objects remembered by them as existing in 
a certain form and order in the past. That form or order 
is now past and therefore no longer real, so that there can- 
not he any correspondence between these and the conscious 
ideas by which they are remembered. Even where the same 
object is first cognised and then remembered, so that memory 
and cognition refer to the same object and are equally true, 
we are to observe that the act of memoi’y borrows its 
validity from the state of cognition w^hieh produces and 
fashions it.® Hence the usage of mankind is to distinguish 
between memory and valid cognition, and to understand by 
the latter such definite and certain cognitive knowledge as 

^ifircr»i I Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

? uw silfksa'tra: I Visvanath, Nyayasutra- 
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is other than memory and is in perfect correspondence with 
its object. Pramana is the source of such cognitive know- 
ledge and not the ground of memory or recognition^ Prom 
all this it appears that a pramana, according to the older 
Naiyaikas must be the source or the originating ground of 
certain cognitive knowledge that has a true and an invariable 
correspondence with the essence and attributes of its objects. 

Section 8 . — The Ascertainment of Pramana. 

Now we pass on to the next important question with 
regard to investigations into the nature of pi’amana. A 
pramana, as we have seen above, is the means of such 
cognitive knowledge of objects that has a true correspondence 
with the essence and attributes of the objects known. But 
here the question arises : How are we to ascertain that there 
is true correspondence between the act of knovvledge, due 
to a pramana, on the one hand, and the objects known 
by means of it, on the other ? What light is there to show 
that a pramana is really accompanied by a true representation 
of the objects known by means of it ? The answer to this 
question will give us the Naiyaikas’ method of ascertainment 
of the validity of pramana. According to them, a pramana 
is the means of a right cognition of objects, and it is known 
to give us a right cognition by virtue of the fact that it 
leads to a successful reaction on the part of the subject who 
has that cognition. Without the help of pramana we can- 
not hare a true and certain knowledge of objects, and with- 
out such true knowledge there cannot be any fruitful action 
or suecessful practice on the part of the subject of know- 
ledge. A subject knows certain objects through a pramana 
or source of knowledge. This knowledge of objects sets up 

^ ct’siT^ig: sr 

1 TaeLaspati, Tatparyatika. gsiliraitg njn- 
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certain psycho-physical reactions in the subject, which are 
dhected either to obtain or to avoid those objects. The 
success of these reactions, their producing the desired result, 
vis., the avoidance or the attainment of objects, is a strong 
evidence in favour of a real correspondaace between the act 
of knowledge and the objects known through it.' It is 
indeed true that men often act on mistaken ideas and cogni- 
tions with the belief that their ideas and cognitions are quite 
valid and based on a pramana proper. The reason for this 
confusion between a true pramana and a false one, is the 
common characteristic that is to be found in both of them. 
A faulty pramana leads to a general apprehension of objects 
as well as a valid source of knowledge does and is, for that 
reason, taken for a valid pramana to all intents and purposes. 
But in such cases what distinguishes a valid pramana from 
the contrary is the fruition of our practical activities. A valid 
pramana gives us a true knowledge of objects and through 
such knowledge, leads to successful actions on the part of 
the knowing subject. An invalid pramana, on the other hand, 
gives us a knowledge of objects indeed, but it cannot inspire 
fruitful actions in the subject of such knowledge. 
The activity of a subject who acts on cognitions, produced 
by a true pramana, is successful in the sense that it termi- 
nates in the attainment of the subject’s desired object or in 
the avoidance of such objects that are injurious to and there- 
fore disliked by the subject. Contrariwise, the activity of 
a subject who proceeds on wrong cognitions, due to a false 
pramana, fails to attain the desired object or to shun the 
undesired one in relation to him.^ Our cognitions must 

g»n:i?rT: Aj{§5Tifir9»sai: i Vatsyayana-Bliashya. 

I Nyaya-sutra 17. An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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therefore be true, must truly correspond to their objects 
iu order that, on the basis of such cognitions, we may act 
successfully in relation to the cognised objects. If our 
knowledge do not really correspond to its objects, then it 
can never produce fruitful reactions on the part of a subject 
who acts upon the ideas derived from such knowledge. 
In cases of illusion, hallucination and the like, our actions 
fail to realise our ends because in such cases our ideas 
and impressions do not really correspond to the objects in 
q^uestion, whereas a valid inference, based on sure and un- 
failing grounds, always leads to a true knowledge of objects 
and, through it, to many useful and efficacious activities in 
our life.^ Hence it is concluded that the successfulness of 
practical activities, on the part of the subject who has a 
right cognition of objects through a certain pramana or 
source of knowledge, is evidence enough for there being 
actual correspondence between the objects on the one hand 
and the cognition and its source on the other. 

The above method of ascertaining the validity of pramana 
holds good so long as we are concerned with the empirical 
world and the finite and temporal ends or goods of life, 
that may be experienced by us. In the case of such empiri- 
cal objects we may very well see for ourselves whether a 
pramana is productive of fruitful actions or not and therefore 

Udyotakara, Nyaya-Vartika on Sutra 1, An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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valid or otherwise, since the fruits thereof are within the 
range of our experience and may thus be tasted by us in 
this w^oiid and in this life. But the Vedas as well as many 
systems of Indian Philosophy embody ample references to 
many supersensible objects, states and goods that cannot be 
experienced by us in this life, with its usual organs of 
experience and knowledge. What then is the criterion of 
validity with regard to our knowledge of such supersensible 
objects ? How in such eases are we to ascertain that our 
knowledge springs from a valid pramana, seeing that the 
fruits hereof cannot be objects of our experience and that 
the test of ‘ fruitful reactions ’ is inapplicable ? 

To this the Naiyaikas answer that it is by means of a 
valid analogical argument, based on points of essential 
similarity or identity of origin. The Vedas come from the 
same source as the sciences of medicine, namely, the verbal 
testimony of the Rishis or the enlightened seers. But the 
medical sciences refer to empirical goods of life, so that their 
validity maybe proved by the test of ‘successful action.’ 
The medical sciences originate from a valid source in so far 
as they lead to successful activities on the part of those 
who act in accordance with their injunctions. But the Vedas 
too come from essentially the same valid source and as such 
are known to be valid, even though the general test of 
validity, namely, ‘ fruitful action,’ be not applicable to them 
within the range of our present experience.’ Hence the 
validity of our knowledge of supersensible objects is known 
from its essential resemblance to such other knowledge that 
proves its validity by the capacity to produce ‘ fruitful re- 
actions ’ on the part of the knowing subject. 

But another difficulty crops up here in connection with 
the above method of ascertaining the validity of pramana. 

1 tjg wfei- 
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A pramaiia is known to be valid when it produces fruitful 
activities through a right cognition of objects on the part 
of the subject of the knowledge. But it may be asked here : 
How do we know that our activities are really fruitful, that 
they do realise our desired ends, or, that the fruit 
of our activity is really present and not illusorily imagined 
by us to be such ? The cognition of water on the part 
of a thirsty man produces the bodily movements necessary 
for reaching and drinking the requisite quantity of water. 
With this there is in him a feeling of the alleviation of 
thirst and the desire for water is removed. But who knows 
that the feeling is not illusory, that the satisfaction of the 
desire for water is real and not a freak of the imagination ? 
Do not men pass through tbe same series of experiences 
in the state of dream? Certainly in dream- consciousness 
a man has a feeling of satisfied desire, preceded by a feeling 
of want, a desire for that which would remove the want, 
and an experience of the attainment of that desired object. 
In truth, however, the feeling of satisfaction is here as much 
delusive as any other deceptive product of fancy. How these 
are we to distinguish— a true feeling of satisfied desire from 
a false one, or, how can w'e know that the cognition of fruit 
in the matter of ‘ fruitful reaction ’ is valid and accurate ? 

In reply to this question it has been said by certain 
thinkers that the knowledge of fruit does not require any 
examination. What we are to examine in the matter of 
‘fruitful’ reaction is the validity of the means, the efficacy 
of the antecedent conditions that lead to the realisation of 
the fruit. The knowledge of the fruit however requires no 
criticism. The fruit is always some good end and, as such, the 
consciousness of it is a good and desirable state for the 
subject, no matter w'hether such consciousness is valid or not.'^ 

* St % V’TOft: w % 
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The Naiyaibas, on the other hand, do not rest content 
with the assumption of validity in any fact of knowledge, 
however minute or desirable it maybe. According to them, 
even the consciousness of fruit requires to be validated by 
good grounds and satisfactory reasons. The consciousness of 
fruit has validity when it occurs as the experience of the 
normal healthy man and is in harmony with the established 
order of our previous experience. The man in whom there is 
a consciousness of fruit following on a right cognition of 
object by means of pramana, is possessed of a good knowledge 
of the marks of valid cognition, as revealed by the standing 
order of his past experience. Hence if his present experience 
of fruit occurs as a fact of his normal and healthy mind, it is 
to be known as valid and faithful by reason of its essential 
resemblance to like experiences in the past order of his and 
his fellow beings’ lives. In short the present experience of 
fruit is known to be valid because it is essentially of the 
same character as our past and valid experiences of fruit, 
and because there are no unnatural and abnormal conditions 
to inspire in us any suspicion regarding that experience. The 
validity of the past experience being previously aseertained, 
we do not feel any necessity to prove it once again with every 
subsequent experience of fruit so that the present experience 
cannot he supposed to refer back to all similar experiences 
of the past in the form of an infinite regress.^ The conscious- 
ness of fruit however in dream is not a fact of the normal 
and healthy mind ; and with such consciousness there goes a 
feeling of doubt and suspicion as to the reality of the fruit. 
The dreamer asks within himself : Ts the thing, I now find, 
really real ? ’ In such cases, the validity of our knowdedge 
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of fruit should be put to the test of ‘ successful action ’ or 
eonative satisfaction.^ Applying this test we find that the 
dreamer’s consciousness of fruit is not valid, since the craving 
for that fruit and the striving for its attainment recur even 
in the state of dream, not to speak of what happens when the 
dreamer is roused from sleep and the whole fabric of dreaming 
fancy vanishes away. Hence the validity of our knowledge 
of fruit is known from its being a fact of the normal healthy 
mind and from its concordance with the established order of 
our past experience.^ 

Let us now try to determine more precisely the logical 
character of the argument employed by the Naiyaikas to 
establish the validity of pramana. According to them, as we 
have already seen, a pi’amana is known to be valid when 
by virtue of its correspondence to the object, it leads to 
successful reaction or eonative satisfaction.® The validity of 
a pramana is thus to be inferred, from its capacity for produc- 
ing fruitful actions.* A pramana or source of knowledge 
as such is not self-proved, nor can we say that validity is so 
inherent in all cognitions as to make itself evident and 
thereby leave no doubt as to their claims to validity. This is 
the principle of self-evi<ience with regard to pramana ( ^ct;- 
But this principle cannot be said to have universal 
application to all eases and instances of pramana. It is not 
infrequently seen that doubt arises as to the truth of many 
cognitions which, on closer view, are subsequently found to 
be valid ( )• Hence the validity of pramana is not 

to be regarded as self-proved but is to be established on some 
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other valid ground and known from some valid source 
( This source in the Naiyaikas® account of 
pramana is of the nature of an inference of a formal- material 
character* It is first stated as a general or formal principle 
of truth that what is valid produces successful action. This 
general principle is also shown to be materially true by 
reference to certain positive instances in which a valid 
cognition leads to successful reaction^ as well as certain 
negative instances in which absence of validity means an 
absence of fruitful action.^ Next by the application of this 

^ Broadly speaking four different views have been held by different 
schools of Indian philosophy with regard to the nature of our knowledge 
of validity and invalidity in the sphere of knowledge. Parthasarathi 
Misra in his Shastra-Dipika quotes the following to show what these 
different views are and by whom they were advocated : 

i mw, ii tct: mi: 

This shows that, according to the Sankhya-philosophers, both the 
validity and invalidity of our ideas and cognitions are self-evident and 
therefore perceived by us immediately without the help of any reasoning 
or inference. The Naiyaikas maintain just the opposite view that neither 
validity nor invalidity is self-evident but that both must be proved by 
some other valid reason than the ideas or cognitions in question. 
According to the Buddhists, invalidity is self-evident in ail knowledge and 
ail objects, while validity, if it exists anywhere, must be ascertained by 
the help of independent reasoning. The Vedantist view is opposed to 
the Buddhistic in that validity, according to it, is self-evident while 
invalidity is to be known by means of reasoning, based on separate and 
independent grounds. But, I shall show later on, the Naiyaikas do not 
accept the principle of non-self- evidence (q^cr: qwTOq) to the total exclusion 
of the other, namely, self-evidence. Though they agree generally in 
holding that all knowledge may be proved by independent grounds, still 
some of them, such as Vachaspati, Udayana and others, concede that 
the validity of some sources of knowledge, such as inference, self-con- 
sciousness, comparison, etc., is self-evident and so known by us directly 
and immediately. 
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principle it is proved that pramana is valid and has a true 
correspondence with its object because it leads to successful 
activity on the part of the knowing subject. Syllogistically 
put the inference stands thus : 

Whatever leads to successful activity is valid, as in a 
flawless inference but not in doubt, error, etc. 

Pramana leads to successful activity. 

Therefore pramana is valid. 

In this reference, it will be seen, the ground of conclusion 
or the middle term ( ) is successful activity or conative 

satisfaction ( )• The ground or the middle term 

is universally connected with the major term namely, 

validity as is found in both the positive and negative instances 
( ^^51 ) cited in support of it. It is also found in 

connection with the minor term ( tr'g; ) namely pramana and 
thereby establishes a connection between the minor and the 
major terms namely pramana and validity.^ The ground of 
conclusion is thus valid and perfect since it is the mark or 
sign which, by its agreement with or difference from certain 
recognised examples, establishes what sources of knowledge 
are valid and what are not so. ^ 

§ 4. The Factors of Knowledge, 

Now we proceed to consider the Nyaya account of the 
implications of pramana and the essential factors involved in 
knowledge. By pramana we are to understand the means or 
the source of valid cognition of objects.® Hence in connection 
with pramana there must be certain objects, a true and 
cognitive knowledge of those objects and an intelligent subject 
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who lias that knowledge.* Thus the very meaning of the 
word ‘pramana’ implies three other factors or conditions in 
order to a complete conception of itself. 

In the first place, it implies that there must be a subject 
or cogniser in which the cognition centres and of which it is 
the attribute. In every cognition there must be an intelligent 
agent or pramata which is the substantive ground of the 
cognition and is the source of the conative processes that 
follow on it.^ The pramata or the subject exists in and 
for itself and is, in this sense, independent. This independence 
of the pramata is known from the facts that it enjoys the 
fruits of all actions, that it is the centre or the substratum 
of all forms of activity, and that it directs the course of other 
things without being itself determined in its course by them.® 
Secondly pramana implies some object or prameya, which 
may be either existent or non-existent, to which the process 
of cognition refers or to which it is directed.^' The existent 
as well as the non-existent may be the object of apprehension 
by means ot pramana, hni the apprehension takes different 
forms in the two cases. In the case of existent objects our 
cognitions are positive and do not depend on any other 
objects than their own, while the cognition of non-existent 
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objects is negative and conditional on the apprehension of 
similar existent objects. Thus the light of the same lamp 
which reveals the existence of certain perceived objects in a 
dark room, also establishes the non-existence of those that 
are not perceived, for if the latter were existent they would 
have been perceived, together with the similar and the 
perceived objects.^ Hence just as there can be no cognition 
without a conscious subject that has or owns the cognition, so 
there can be nothing worthy of the name of cognition unless 
there be an object — a thing or an attribute, a state or a process, 
a fact or a thought, which is to be cognised. Thus subject 
and object are strictly correlative factors involved in every 
process of cognition. They are distinguishable no doubt as the 
knower and the known but are separable in no act of cognition. 
Lastly pramana implies the state of valid cognition (itiTT, 
:), that is, the mental state in which the object is 
cognised and to which the pramana, leads as its result or 
product.^ Thus we see that the very notion of pramma 
involves the prdmctta or the subject who knows, the prameya 
or the object which is known and the pramifi or the state of 
valid cognition which is the psychic product of pramana and 
in which there is a right cognition of the object.® 

We have then four factors or conditions in all acts of 
human knowledge, namely, a subject or pramata, an ohleoi 
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or prameya-, the state of valid cognition or pram%t% and lastly 
the means of knowledge or pramana, which is instrumental 
towards the production of right knowledge. Each of these 
is as essential to the concept of knowledge as the rest and each 
of them forms a necessary prerequisite, an essential condition 
of knowledge. In these four factors, when taken together 
in one whole, but never as disjoined, the circuit of knowledge 
and reality completes itself.^ That is, the subject having 
known the real by means of py'wmana, either as desirable or 
as undesirable or as neither, proceeds to obtain it or avoid it or 
remains indifferent to it, as the case may be, and so ends in actual 
attainment or avoidance or neglect of the objects known.^ 

The real has thus a value for the knowing subject, so 
that our account of reality as absolutely foreign to our 
subjective purposes and personal values would be a funda- 
mental misconception of it. Nor again is knowledge a passive 
and lifeless reflection of reality. On the other hand, it is 
that philosophic view of the real which has its basis in the 
vital needs of our spiritual nature and is essentially conducive 
to the attainment of our supreme life-purpose, namely, the 
summum bonum.® Herein, I think, lies one of the striking 
points of contrast between eastern and western philosophy. 
In the west, philosophy is only a matter of intellectual 
understanding. It is a reflective knowledge of the nature 
and relations of things and beings, and bears on life in the 
same general way in which our intellect influences our will, 

' I Vatsyayana-bhashya. 
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but is never carried on with the express intention and 
determined will to solve the problems and work out the final 
good of life. To the Indian philosophers, however, philosophy 
was not a mere rational knowledge of things and theories, 
but a direct means to the realisation of our life-end and the 
path to the final goal of life. 

From the above analysis of knowledge it is clear that 
the subject or pramata, the object or prameyO', the resulting 
state of cognition or pramiti and the means of knowledge 
or pramana are all necessary conditions of knowledge. Hence 
the question naturally arises : How are we to distinguish 
the pramana from the other factors of knowledge ? Where- 
in pramma lies the ground or reason for its claim to the 
title of ‘the source or the means of knowledge?’^ The 
answer to this question is to be found in two very important 
considerations. The pramana is rightly called ‘ the source of 
knowledge ’ because it is the supreme condition, the most 
efficient cause of knowledge, it is the ground par excellence.^ 
Whereas the other factors are indeed logically implied in all 
knowledge, it is the only condition that is the operative 
ground ( ^rrasT*l )) the instrumental means ( on which, 

under normal circumstances, knowledge invariably and uncon- 
ditionally follows. It is the immediate ratio cognoscendi in 
knowledge, the instrumental cause of it, while the other 
factors are the common grounds, indirect causes and the 
logical implications ( ) involved in all know- 

ledge. That pramana is the supreme condition and the most 
important ground of knowledge will appear from the follow- 
ing facts 

ffft Udyotakara, Nyaya-Varttika. 
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In the first place, we find that between frmiana and 
valid knowledge there is agreement in presence as well as 
in absence, A jprawma is always accompanied by valid 
knowledge which, in its turn, can never arise without the 
former. Of course there can be no valid knowledge without 
a subject or pramatd and an object or prflfweya. But every 
case of the presence of pranidtd and a pramepa is not 
necessarily a case of the presence of valid knowledge while, 
contrariwise, every case of the presence of pramdna is perforce 
a case of the presence of valid knowledge.^ Thus a man has 
no cognition of object to which he does not attend although 
.he, as subject, and those objects exist side by side. If 
however, the objects produce their impressions on his senses 
and his mind reacts on those impressions, he cannot but have 
a cognition of those objects. 

Secondly, we observe that a subject or prcinmtd Skxvives 
at a true knowledge of objects only when it has the appropriate 
pramdna or means of knowledge at its disposal. Contrariwise 
we find that the pramatd and the prameya cannot produce 
any right cognition in the absence of the pramdna ov thQ 
means of knowledge.^ 

Thirdly, we see that pramana is the last link in the chain 
of conditions that leads to valid cognition. It is the 
immediate antecedent to the production of knowledge inas- 
much as the aggregate of causal conditions on which knowledge 
depends is completed by pranidna and the effect, viz. 
knowledge, follows immediately on it. That is, pramMia ^ 

* sr lOTcih: n»fc g ist: 
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the last antecedent condition on which knowledge follows 
first and immediate.^ 

Next we observe thak pramma is the special ground that 
accounts for the special forms of knowledge, while the other 
factors as common and general conditions, cannot explain 
the specific forms of it. Thus the pramata and thejjramej/a 
may be the same in different forms of cognitive knowledge, 
such as perception, inference, etc., so that they cannot explain 
why one form of knowledge is called perception, another form 
called inference and so forth. This can be explained by 
pramana which takes different forms in different instances 
of knowledge and thereby explains the special forms of it. 
Thus one form of knowledge is called perception and another 
form is called inference because they are due to different 
prammas or arise from different sources of knowledge.® 
Similarly we find that the mind’s contact with the soul is 
the common mediate cause of all forms of knowledge, since 
there can be no knowledge of objects unless the soul is attentive, 
ie., turns the mind to and fixes attention on those objects. 
Now the mind’s contact with the soul takes different definite 
forms in the different kinds of knowledge. But this cannot 
be explained hj the pmmata not the pramepo., for they may be 
the same in different forms of knowledge. It is the pramana 
that gives different definite forms to the mind’s contact with 
the soul in different kinds of knowledge.® From all this we 
conclude that pramana is the supreme condition of knowledge, 
the most efficient cause of it. 

^ iwwf i 
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The secoad consideration, on which the superiority of 
pramana to the other factors is based, is this. The primary 
function of knowledge lies in its correspondence to the nature 
and attributes of its object ( ), although this 
correspondence is to be known from the fact that the 
knowledge prompts an activity ending in fruition 
Now for the fulfilment of this function knowledge is directly 
dependent on pramana, and the other factors of knowledge 
have this mark of correspondence to objective reality only 
as they derive it from pramana itself.^ Pramana is directly 
instrumental to the production of valid cognition of object, 
so that without it there can be no true cognition even if 
there be a subject to cognise and an object to be cognised. 
The subject cannot directly produce the state of valid 
cognition, for as an agent it requires means to bring about a 
result and cannot itself directly produce the result. Nor can 
the object be said to produce the state of valid cognition, for 
in inference the object is absent and cannot therefore be 
operative in producing a knowledge of itself in the knowing 
subject.^ It is indeed true that in every act of true know- 
ledge, the subject, the object and the state of knowledge are 
all accompanied by valid cognition. But the subject or the 
pramata, the object or the prameya and the process of 
knowledge do not originate the state of valid cognition but 
owe that state to the influence of pramana which must 
therefore be said to be the supreme condition of knowledge. 
Hence pramana is called ‘ the source of knowledge, as dis- 
tinguished from the pramata and the prameya which are 

Vatsyayana-bhusliya. 
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indeed logically implied in all knowledge but do not originate 
and directly produce the state of valid knowledge.^ 

§ 5. Objeotions considered. 

Several objections may be raised against the Nyaya 
account of pramana. The first of these . arises from the 
question as to the relation between pramana and ‘ fruitful 
action ’ ( ). The validity of a pramana, we have 
seen, is to be known from the fact that it leads to successful 
action through a right cognition of objects. Hence it appears 
that prior to the fruition of our activities, a pramana cannot 
be ascertained to be valid, so that the validity of the pramana 
is open to doubt at this stage. The pramana being thus an 
instrument of doubtful efficacy we cannot use it for the 
acquisition of certain knowledge of objects. But, on the other 
hand, in the absence of a true knowledge of object we cannot 
successfully act in relation to them, i.e., there can be no 
successful activity directed towards those objects.^ An action, 
in order to be successful, supposes a true knowledge of its 
object as something which is the means to some good end. 
But in order to know that the object is a means to some good 
end we must have recourse to a valid inference in which we 
argue from the similarity of the object to other things 
previously known to be the means to good ends, that 
the object in question is such a means to some good end. 
Hence a true knowledge of objects as the sure means to 

I Udyotakara, Nyaya-Varttika. 
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some good end, is the precondition of our successful activity 
in relation to them.^ 

Thus the K’aiyaikas seem to be placed on the horns of a 
dilemma. A true knowledge of objects, as the sure means 
to some good end, is the essential prerequisite to our successful 
activity in relation to those objects. That is, before we oan 
efficaciously act in relation to an object we must know, 
through a valid inference, that the object in question is the 
unfailing means to our desired end. But in order to know 
that our knowledge of the object is true and valid we require to 
know the ground of truth and validity in general, i.e., wq are to 
ascertain pramma or the source of true knowledge. Hence it is 
established that successful activity must he preceded 

by a true knowledge of the object of that activity as well as by 
an understanding of the ground of true knowledge or prarmna.^ 

But on the other hand, the true knowledge of the object 
and pramma is to be ascertained by means of successful 
activity. The validity of knowledge and pramma is to be 
known from the fact that they lead to fruitful action through 
a right cognition of object. Hence the difficulty is that 
prior to the ascertainment of pramma there can be no 
fruitful action, while, on the other hand, prior to fruitful 
action there can be no ascertainment of pmmdna. Thus 
the ascertainment of pramdna ( ) presupposes 
‘ fruitful action ’ ( m ) while ‘ fruitful action ’ 

presupposes an ascertainment of pramdnaJ Hence it follows 

' if g nflfirast: i sr ’s? ff^sq g 
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that, as ‘ fruitful action ’ and the ascertainment of pramana 
reciprocally presuppose each other, neither of them can be 
established as prior or posterior to the other, so that there 
cannot be ascertainment of the validity of pramana at all. 

The Naiyaikas proceed to meet the above objection 
with a just recognition of the difficulties raised in it. 
According to them, the validity of pramana is not self-evident 
and self-proved, but is to he established by means of other 
valid grounds and reasons. In the case of new objects of 
experience, such other valid grounds and reasons for estab- 
lishing the validity of pimndna, lie in the success of practical 
activity.^ That is, the validity of pramana is to be known 
from its capacity to produce fruitful action, in so far as it 
bears on such objects of experience as are new and unfamiliar 
to us. Hence the validity of our knowledge of such objects 
is to be inferred from the success of the action inspired by 
it, so that prior to the fruition of our activities its validity 
remains open to doubt. 

So far the objection is valid and the Naiyaikas have 
nothing to say against this part of it. But the other part 
of the objection is not quite sound and the Naiyaikas’ attacks 
are directed just to this side of it. Here it is contended 
that since an action, to be fruitful, presupposes a true 
knowledge of objects as well as of pramana, it cannot be 
ground of proving the validity of its presupposition. It is 
here that the Naiyaikas point out that a true and certain 
knowledge of objects is by no means the invariable condition 
of our action in relation to them. An apprehension of 
objects, whether right or wrong, is the sufficient ground for 
producing certain modes of action on the part of the appre- 
hending subject.® Tor action as such we do not require a 

cigwiRi Vachaspati, Tatparyafcika. 
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true and certain knowledge of objects, nor any knowledge of 
the nature of prmmna, far less an ascertainment of pramana} 
It may be true that right and efficacious voluntary action 
supposes a right knowledge of the things with which we have 
to deal in the course of our action. But it is equally true 
that there may be and actually is action as such, even when 
there is no sure knowledge of objects, that we act even in 
the midst of uncertainty, that while acting w’e may have 
grave doubts as to the attainment of the fruit of our action.^ 
Hence there is no gainsaying the fact that an action is 
quite possible on the ground of simple apprehension of obiects 
and in the absence of a certain knowledge of them. If 
this be so, then another consequence follows which is calcu- 
lated to clear up the whole situation and to offer an adequate 
solution of the difficulty raised in the above objection. It 
is a matter of common observation that an esperient subject 
may have a right cognition of objects through a certain 
pramana, say perception or inference, even though he lacks 
a previous critical appreciation of the validity of that source.® 
This being so, the subject will, subsequently to his cognition 
of objects, act in certain ways in relation to them. Now 
the success of these actions, their producing the desired 
result, wnll convince the subject of the validity of that 
particular source of knowledge. If however his actions, as 
inspired by some other knowledge, become unsuccessful, 
then, in the absence of any other reasons for such failure, 
the subject will become convinced of the invalidity of that 
knowledge as well as of its source. 

I Udayanacarya, Tatparya-parisuddhi. 
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The validity of a pramana in relation to new objects of 
experience, is thus Icnown from the success of the action that 
is inspired by it but is not accompanied by any certain 
knowledge of it or of its objects. Here then the ascertain- 
ment of the validity of pramana is posterior to the fruition 
of practical activity. When however we have once ascertained 
the validity of a particular pramana in this way, we may 
well understand the validity of other analogous sources of 
knowledge, in relation to familiar objects of experience, even 
before the fruition of our actions, arising out of them. Here 
the validity of the other sources of knowledge is ascertained 
by means of their essential resemblance to the accredited 
pramana as also their objects are definitely recognised to be 
familiar instances of objects previously known. ^ With the 
previous knowledge of the validity of pramana we may then 
proceed to act successfully, so that in the case of the familiar 
objects of experience the ascertainment of px’amaua is prior 
to ‘ fruitful action.’ But even where the ascertainment of 
pramana is due to its own independent ground, it is not 
expressly meant for our practical activity nor is it the 
incitant to such action."'* In any case we see that the ascer- 
tainment of pramana is in no way precluded by its relation 
to ‘ fruitful action ’ or conative satisfaction 

It may indeed be urged here that though fruitful action 
does not presuppose a reflective knowledge of the true nature 
of objects and of pramana, yet it supposes an inferential 
knowledge of the objects of our activity as the means to our 
desired end. Hence the consciousness of means and the 
fruition of practical action presuppose each other, for how 

Vachaspati, Tatpai’yatika. 
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can there be any consciousness of certain objects as means 
unless we find that the use of such means makes our action 
fruitful. This however, the Naiyaika points out, is no real 
difficulty. If the objects that we are now to use as means, 
were previously experienced by us as such, then their presen- 
tation at the present moment would excite the latent mental 
impressions left by them and lead to a recollection of them 
as means and then to consciousness of the present objects 
as means by virtue of their similarity of the objects of past 
experience. With this knowledge of the objects as means 
we may proceed to act and finally come to an ascertainment 
of the validity of our knowledge on the ground of the success 
of such actions.^ If, on the other hand, the objects are 
entirely new, we are in doubt about their efficacy as means. 
Nevertheless, considering their relations to known objects 
we may act on the hypothesis that these objects may serve 
as means, and then find out the validity of our hypothetical 
knowledge in the light of the snccessfulness of the actions, 
based on it. 

If in the face of these considerations any one contends 
that the way to the ascertainment of pramana is hopelessly 
barred, since it depends on the fruition of practical activity 
which, in its turn, depends on previous certain knowledge of 
pramana, we reply that the contention itself stands self- 
condemned. Prior to the success of his activity, necessary 
for carrying on the process of contention, the contender is 
not himself absolutely sure of the validity of his contention. 
But in the absence of such sure knowledge he cannot, 
consistently with his own supposition, begin the process 
of contention at all.^ Purther one who denies the possibility 
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of ascerfcaiiimg pramaaa, must do so on the ground either 
of some pramana or of none. If it be on the basis of no 
pramana, then his act of denial is a mere freak of the dogmatist 
and as such deserves no consideration. If, on the other hand, 
his act of denial be based on some valid pramana, he can- 
not but admit the possibility of ascertaining it, for how can 
he deny the knowledge of pramana unless he has already 
ascertained it to be of such a nature as to make it incompre- 
hensible to our minds.’ The conclusion from all this is that 
the validity of pramana as well as the possibility of its 
ascertainment must be admitted by all. 

Now to the second objection. This arises from the 
Naiyaikas’ rigorism of proof and reasoning with regard to all 
objects of thought. They are, as is well known, generally 
in favour of adducing reasons and grounds for ail the tenets 
and doctrines of philosophy. According to them, even the 
validity of a pramana is not self-evident and self-proved, 
but must be deduced from other valid sources. But this gives 
rise to the following difficulties. 

If the validity of a pramana is to be established by means 
of some other pramana, then the second pramana must 
require a third to prove its validity and so on ad infinitum? On 
this hypothesis, therefore, the process of adducing proofs and 
deducing conclusions will go on as an infinite chain of argu- 
ments, in which every link will hang on the next but the last 
is never to be found nor even thought of. But this means that 
we can have no final rest in the matter of proving an object nor 
answer any question finally and to our complete satisfaction.’’ 
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It means also that the Naiyaikas’ enumeration of the sources 
of knowledge or pramanas as four is not correct, but that there 
must be many more than the four, recognised by themd 

To avoid these di£B.eulties it may be said that pramana 
is establish ed by itself and requires no other pramana to 
prove its validity, so that there need not be any apprehension 
of an infinite chain of arguments yielding no final conclusion. 
But this supposition gives rise to other greater difl&culties. 
If a pramana be self-established, that is proved by itself, 
then the same thing may be said of the prameya or the 
objects of knowledge. Just as the pramanas or the means 
of knowledge are self-proved, sc pi'ameyas or the objects of 
knowledge are self-proved, and self-established, so that we 
require no pramana at all for our knowledge of objects.^ 
We have therefore nothing to do with the pramanas in the 
sphere of knowledge and as such the world will dissolve into 
a chaotic void.® Moreover when we look into the matter 
more closely we find that it is not really possible for a 
pramana to prove itself, for the same thing cannot certainly 
be both the ground of proof and the conclusion proved.^ 
It is therefore argued that the Naiyaikas cannot establish 

the validity of pramana by any means. 
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To this objection, the Naiyaikas give but one reply which 
meets all the difficulties supposed to be involved in the Nyaya 
account of pramana. According to them, a pramana is not 
without its own ground and reason, nor is it self-established 
in the sense that the same individual pramana serves as both 
the ground and the conclusion of proof, so that there is a 
contrariety of functions in the same thing.^ A pramana does 
indeed require a proof of its validity, but the required proof 
is to be found neither in the same individual pramana nor 
in any thing other than the different individual praraanas 
coming under the four recognised classes, namely, perception, 
inference, comparison, and verbal testimony.® The validity 
of a particular pramana is thus to be found in one other of 
the different specific forms of pramana, included within the 
classes of perception, etc., so that the same thing is pramana 
or the means of knowledge in relation to wffiat it proves, 
and prameya or the object of knowledge in relation to that 
by which it is proved. 

An illustration will make this clear. A pramana is 
established in the same way in which the light of a lamp 
is established.® Just as the light of a lamp which is pramana, 
in relation to objects perceived by means of it, is itself 
established by another perception, through its contact with the 
eyes, so one act of perception, inference, etc., is established 
by another perception or inference or comparison or testimony, 
as the case may be, in each instance.'* Thus external 
perception is a pramana in so far as it is the source of our 
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knowledge of external object. But this perception is itself 
to be established as valid by proving either through perception 
or inference, etc., the validity of all the factors involved in it. 
Here we have four factors, namely, sense-organs, objects, 
contact between the two, and the resulting act of cognition. 
Of these the first, namely, the sense-organ is established by 
means of inference, as the special recipient of one class of 
external stimuli. The objects are established by seme-percep- 
tion. The third factor, namely, the contact between sense 
and object, is inferred from such obstructions as a wail or 
a screen which, when intervening between the sense-organs 
and the objects, hinders our perception of external objects. 
The resulting act of cognition is of course perceived by the 
self, through its special contact with the mind and its intimate 
relation with the cognition.' 

Again just as the light of the lamp is called prameya or 
the object of knowledge when it is seen by the eyes, and 
pramana or the means of knowledge, when it shows external 
objects in darkness, so a particular pramana is both the means 
and the object of knowledge in relation respectively to that 
which is cognised through it and that through which it is itself 
cognised.^ Hence perception, inference, comparison and verbal 
testimony, as four different pramanas, are established by one or 
other of these four recognised sources of knowledge, as the case 
may be, with regard to any one of them. None of them requires 
any pramana other than these four to establish its validity, 
nor is it established without the help of any pramana at all.'’ 
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Tlie validity of a pramana is therefore established by 
another pramana^ Against this it cannot be urged that it 
is not possible for the same thing to be both , the means and 
the object of knowledge. In establishing the validi|}y of a 
pramana it is not the same individual thing that is both the 
object and means of knowledge. What happens is that one 
particular pranaanaj say one perception^ is proved by another 
pramana^ which may be another perception^ or infereiice^ etc. 
These perceptions and inferences may be collectively called 
by the same name, perception or inference, hut distributively 
they are so many distinct and individual acts of knowledge. 
Hence when one perception proves another it is not the 
same individual act of perception that is both the ground and 

another interpretation which is quite dif erent from what we have given 
above. Some writers, following the Yedantists on this point, take 
the sutra to mean that just as the light of a lamp is perceived without 
the help of any other light, so the pramanas are established without the 
help of any other pramana, i.a., they are self -established. Though this 
interpretation accords more with the Vedantist principle of self-evidence 
in pramtoa, yet it does not appear to be the correct interpretation of the 
Naiyaika view on this point. Vatsyayana in his commentary on the 
Nyaya sutras criticises this interpretation and rejects it because it can- 
not be supported by good reasons. In this Vatsyayana was followed by 
the later commentators Udyotakara, Vachaspati Misra, and others. 
According to them, if the example of the light of the lamp be taken to 
prove the self-evident character of pramana, then it may be taken to prove 
that of the prameya as well. There is no reason why it should be 
applicable in the case of the pramana and not in that of the prameya. 
But if it is applicable to the prameya or the objects of knowledge so as to 
prove their self-evident nature, then we have no need of pramana at all. 
I am also of opinion that the sutra cannot be taken to prove the self- 
evident character of pranulna, for, so taken, it will be no reply to the 
objection raised in the previous sutra, as it is expressly meant to be. 
As that objection rests just on the supposition of the self-evident 
character of pramana, the reply to it cannot reasonably be supposed to 
be the same as the objection itself. Vide Nyaya Sutras 17, 18, 19, 
An. 1, Ad. 2. 
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the object of proof, but one perception is the ground of proof 
while a different perception is the object proved. ‘ Further 
in some cases at least we find that the same thing may be 
both the ground and the object of knowledge. In self- 
consciousness we find that the self is both the subject and 
the object of knowledge. So also in internal perception 
the mind is both the ground and the object of internal 
observation.® 

It will be observed here that though the Naiyaikas admit 
that a pramana must be establislied hy other pramanas, yet 
these pramanas, according to them, are no other than the four 
recognised by them. Perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal testimony are the only four pramanas. We need not 
admit a fifth pramana as distinct from and independent of these 
four. All objects, existent or non existent, may be proved 
by these four; there is nothing which cannot be their object 
and for the knowledsce of which we are to admit some other 
additional pramana. If there were a class of things that 
could not be apprehended by these four pramanas, then we 
would have felt the necessity of seeking some other source 
of knowledge for them. But as there is no such class of 
objects, the admission of a fifth pramana is unnecessary and 
unjustifiable.® 

Ail this however does not obviate the difficulty of infinite 
regress, in which the attempt to prove the validity of pramana 
is involved. If the validity of one perception or inference 

i A^atsyayana. 

^ 'aim ■gsgti 

Vatsyayana. 

*t <t?sr ^ 'aien 

siiifici 5fir i Udyotakara, Nyaya-Varifcika on Sutra 19, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

® irarmfer*?; 'af ^ i 

ifa i Vatsyayana-bliashya on Sutra 19, 
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is to be established by aaother perception or inference, then 
the validity of the second perception, etc., must be proved 
by a third perception or inference, and that of the tiiird by 
another still and so on ad infinitum. This process of proving 
one pramana by another cannot stop at any stage, or, if it 
stops anywhere then the validity of that pranaana with 
which it stops is not proved and, as such, the pramana is 
indistinguishable from a wrong source of knowledge. 

This difficulty, the Naiyaikas tell us, is of no practical 
account. It does not really arise in the life of any man in 
the course of all possible practical activities. It is indeed 
undeniable that there are certain pramanas which require a 
knowledge of themselves in order to prove their objects and 
thereby lead to practical action. But it is equally true that 
there are certain other pramanas which prove their objects 
without any knowledge of tliemselves. Thus smoke must be 
perceived or known before it can lead to the knowledge of 
fire, but the sense-organs give us knowledge of objects even 
when they are not themselves perceived or known. Of course 
if we so desire we may know the sense-organs by other 
means, but that is only accidental and not always, nor 
absolutely, necessary for us. Hence in practical life we need 
not unceasingly go on proving one pramana by another so 
that there is, on this account, no occasion for infinite repress in 
our life.’ In fact, all of our practical activities are meant 
either for the attainment of prosperity, happiness, merit and 
salvation or for the avoidance of those things that hinder the 
realisation of these ends. All that such activity requires 
is a cognition of the means and objects of knowledge, but 
no infinite process of reasoning to prove the validity of the 

I ^ 'sr i Vachaspati, 

Tatparyatika on Sutra 19, An. 1, Ad. 2. 
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cognition, and then the validity of the proof offered and 
so forth. Nor can we point to any other end of practical 
activity in our life, for the sake of which we are bound to 
pass through the infinite process of reasoning in order to prove 
one pramana by another. Hence we conclude that one 
perception or inference is establised by another perception, 
etc., but that there is in our life no occasion for argumentum 
ad injimhim} 

Erom the above discussion of the Naiyaikas’ method of 
establishing the validity of a pramana it will appear that the 
Naiyaikas are unrelenting in tlieir zeal to prove everything 
by independent grounds and reasons. Nowhere in their 
account of pramana do they seem to accept a pramana as 
self-evident and self-proved and therefore as requiring no 
other proofs than itselfs to establish its validity Hence 
the conclusion, drawn by many students of Nyaya philosophy, 
is that all the Naiyaikas are in favour of only proving all 
pramanas by independent grounds and never accept any 
pramana as self-evident nor even accede to its self-evident 
character. That is, it has been held by many that the 
Naiyaikas advocate the principle of ‘ other-evidence ’ ('cn:?!*.- 
) alone and reject altogether that of self-evidence 
( WIlirWTOfl ) in their doctrine of pramana.'^ 

But this view seems to me to require some modification. 
In favour of this view, it may indeed be said, in the first 
place, that the Naiyaikas are generally in favour of adducing 
grounds and reasons for all the facts of knowledge without 

i Vatsyayana-bhashya on 

Sutra 19, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

sqqfK: rw^fh...5T 

! cTsiTfSTsi^ir^r*!: *r 1 Udyotakara, 

Nyaya-Varttika on supra. 

" Vide page 25, foot-note No 1, above. 
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accepting the validity of any one of them as self-evident and 
therefore as requiring no other independent proof. Secondly, 
it may be pointed out that in the account of pramana, 
as contained in the Nyaya Sutras of Gotama and the commen- 
taries of Vatsyayana and Udyotakara, we find everywhere 
the attempt to prove the validity of a pramana by other 
independent grounds and a condemnation of the principle 
of self-evidence in clear and unambiguous terms.^ All this 
is quite true. But in the later commentaries of Vachaspati 
Misra and UdayanScharya we meet with very clear and 
consistent statements showing that there are certain special 
forms of pramana which, by their very nature, are found 
to be true and valid. The validity of such pramanas is self- 
evident though, wherever necessary, it may be established by 
other independent grounds. Pandit Phanibhushan Tarkabagis 
in his Nyayadarsana has also suggested that even the great 
teachers of the Nyaya system, who are generally in favour 
of proving everything by independent grounds, have admitted 
the self-evident character of many forms of pramana, as 
may be gathered from the ‘ Nyaya- varttika- tatparya-tika ’ and 
other treatises." 

In the ‘ Nyaya-varttika-tatparya-tika ’ we find Vachaspati 
Misra speaks of the self-evident validity of such inference 
as stands on grounds that produce successful action or is 
free from all error and inconsistency. The validity of such 
inference is self-evident, since it is based on a sure ground 
that has a true correspondence with the object to be 
inferred.'* In the same book Vachaspati Misra mentions 
Upamana or Comparison and the internal perception of 

^ See especially Nyaya Sutras 17-19, An. 1, Ad. 2 ; and 
Vatsyayana’s Bhashya and Udyotakara’s Varttika on the same, 

® Fids Pandit Phanibhushan Tarkabagisa’s ‘Nyfiyadarsana,’ Bangiya- 
Sahitya-Parishat Edition, p. 7. 

I Vachaspati, Tatparyatika, Benares Edition, p. 9, 
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conscious resemblance as a ground of inference, and suggests 
that the validity of these two forms of pramana is self- 
evident.^ On the other hand, the validity of sense-perception 
and verbal testimony is not, according to him, self-evident, 
since in these two cases there is no necessary relation between 
our cognitions and their objects, nor any cognisance of 
such necessary connection. In these cases we are to establish 
the validity of pramana by means of the marks of ‘ success- 
ful action’ or ‘essential resemblance’ to some accredited 
pramana.^ 

In the ‘ Nyaya-varttika-tatparya-parisuddhi ’ ® Udayana- 
charya allows self-evident validity to all the pramanas recog- 
nised as such by Vachaspati and adds a few more. According 
to him, amwyamsaya or self-consciousness of what we are at 
first simply conscious, and dharmijnam or internal as well 
as external perception of mere existence are also to be 
recognised as having self-evident validity together with 
inference and comparison. Of course each of these self-evident 
pramanas may be established by other pramanas in the form 
of independent grounds and reasons in order to convince a 
person who has any doubt as to their validity. But otherwise 
they may be taken as self-evident and self -proved. Hence 
we cannot say that the Naiyaikas have never admitted the 
principle of self-evidence with regard to any pramana at all. 
The just conclusion to be drawn from all this is that although 
the Naiyaikas are generally in favour of proving everything 
by separate and independent grounds still some of the great 

1 Vachaspati Tatparyatika, Ben. Edn., p. 9. 

nsufci ^ct trg ViW’wfts'? 

ffa ^ 1 ftirfwra' Tffii g wf V? gfefei i Udayanacharya, 

Nyaya-Varttika-Tatparya-parisuddhi, A.S.B, edn., pp. 119-20. 
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teachers of the Nyaya school admit that there are certain 
special forms of pramana, the validity of which is self-evident 
and self -proved. 

Now we pass on to the last objection. This arises from 
the attempt to fix the order of pramana and prameya in the 
sequence of time. A pramana is that which gives us a 
certain knowledge of objects, which are called prameya 
in relation to it. But the so-called pramanas , — Perception, 
Inference, etc. — cannot be shown to give us a certain 
knowledge of objects in any position which they may possibly 
occupy in the temporal order.^ Thus pramana cannot be 
said to be antecedent or prior to the objects of knowledge, 
for if it be prior to the objects and so exist even before those 
objects, then we cannot certainly say that pramana is such 
only in relation to objects known through it. Perception, 
for instance, cannot be said to arise from the contact of the 
sense-organs with their objects.^ Nor can we say that 
pramana Is posterior or subsequent to the objects of knowledge, 
for if the prameya or the object of cognition exist even before 
the pramana, then it cannot be said to be established by 
means of the pramana, w'hile a prameya is just what is 
established by pramana.^ Nor again can we say that 
pramctna is synchronous or simultaneous with the objects of 
knowledge. On this supposition there should have been no 
order of succe.ssion in our cognitions. As all cognitions relate 
to their own objects, they must have occurred simultaneously 
with their co-existent objects, which however is not really 
the case, since our cognitions are found to appear one 

* jrst=^T?t5iWsiWTO' ! Nyaya Sutra 8, An. 1, Ad. 2,. 

^ ff WT'SiWlT I Nyaya Sutra 9, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

/wTl ^ mn i Visvanatba, 

Nyaya-Sutra-Vritti on supra. 

* ’CT’a'Rtfwt i Nyaya Sutra 10, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

rw’2rfir I Vatsyayana-bhashya on supra. 
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after the other. Further this supposition would contradict 
the Nyaya view of mind as that which prevents the 
simultaneous appearance of many cognitions.^ From this 
it has been concluded that there can. be no such thing as 
pramana^ since a pramma cannot give us a knowledge of 
objects in any order of time in relation to those objects, 
which however it must give in order to be pramana at all. 

The Naiyaikas meet this denial of pramana by two lines 
of argument, one positive and the other negative. The denial 
is meant either to set aside the practicability of the pramanas 
or to prove their impossibility. To deny their practicability 
is to acknowledge that they are real, for we cannot have 
any doubt as to the practicability or otherwise of the perfectly 
unreal.^ Further it may positively he shown that the 
pranianas are quite possible and real, despite the difficulties 
arising out of their relation to the temporal order. 

If, on the other hand, the denial be meant to establish 
that the pramanas are so many impossibilities, then the 
following negative line of arguments will show that the denial 
itself stands self-condemned and fails to prove the desired 
conclusion. In the first place, the denial, when taken to 
disprove the pramanas, will itself occupy the position of a 
pramana, since it is the ground of our knowledge of the fact 
that perception, inference, etc., are not valid sources of 
knowledge.® But, as such, the denial is subject to all the 

’ I Nyaya Sutra 11, An. 1, 

Ad. 2. 

fewfercr \ Vatsyayana-bliashya on supra, 
containing the definition, of mind as given in Ny3.ya Sutra 16, An. 1, 
Ad. 1. 

“ ’Etmt WUOTiSUqqJIcllfil I 

Udyotakara, Nyaya-Varttika on Sutrasli and 12, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

V HWTO i Udayanacharya, Parisuddhi. 

® WTOt, 515^11 . qfhw: 1 i 

Vatsyayana-bhashya on Sutra 11, An, 1, Ad. 2. 
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difficulties which are supposed to be involved in a pramana 
by reason of its relation to the temporal order. The denial 
fails, because it can be neither anterior nor posterior to, nor 
again synchronous with the matter to be disproved by it.^ 
If it be anterior to its object, then it stands aimless. If it 
be posterior to the object to be disproved, then it is not 
really the ground of disproving that object. Again if it 
be simultaneous with its object, then it is useless to 
bring forward the denial at all. The denial thus failing, 
perception, inference, etc., stand as valid pramana, as 
before.^ 

In the second place, the attempt to deny all praraanas 
is suicidal.® An act of denial must itself be shown to be 
valid before we can be prepared to accept or reject anything 
on the strength of it. But to prove the validity of such an act 
we require a valid ground which must be supported by certain 
recognised facts as examples ( ). This means that 

we must have recourse to inference, perception, etc. Hence 
in the absence of such praraanas as perception, inference, 
etc., the very act of the denial of pramana would be a rash 
and unwise course to follow."* If, on the other hand, the 
act of denial be validated by good grounds which are 
supported by observed examples, then at least the act of denial 
together with the inference and perception involved in it, is 
recognised as valid pramana. If so, there is no reason why 
validity should be denied to the same inference and perception 
when these are employed by any person other than the ob jector 

‘ i Nyaya Sutra 12, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

| Vatsyayana-bhashya on swpm. 

■’ r Nyaya Sutra 13, An. 1, Ad. 2. 
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himself.^ This is the Naiyaikas' recUictio ad abstirdum of 
scepticism. 

So mtich for the negative line of arguments showing that 
the attempt to deny the validity of all pramanas is itself 
involved in insuperable difficulties. Now the following positive 
line of arguments will go to show that the validity of pramana 
is in no way affected by the difficulties raised in the above 
objection. In the objection it is contended that there can be 
no pramana since it cannot have a definite relation of priority 
or posteriority or simultaneity with the objects of knowledge. 
But this contention rests on a misconception regarding the 
time-relations between the pramana and the prameya. Instead 
of saying that the pramana is always prior or posterior to 
the prameya in order of time, it would be nearer the truth 
to say that the pramana is sometimes prior, sometimes 
posterior to, and sometimes simultaneous with its object, so 
that it may be said to be connected with the prameya in all 
the three orders of time but not in any one fixed order. Some- 
times the means of cognition comes first and then its object 
as, for example, the light of the sun which is the means of 
our cognition of external objects, coming into existence. 
At other times we find that the object of cognition exists 
prior to the means of its cognition as when we infer the nature 
of a musical instrument from the peculiar timbre and pitch 
of its notes. Sometimes again we find that the object and 
the means of cognition are simultaneous as, for instance, in 
our knowledge of fire from smoke.^ 

‘ ctBfWT'S yrr | Nyaj?a Sutra 14, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

Mtws' I Vatsyayana-bhashya on sitpra. 

” I Nyaya Sutra 15, An. 1, Ad. 2. 
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Hence the relation between the pramana and the prameya 
in the order of time is to be determined in one way or the 
other in every particular instance and according to the special 
circumstances of the case. We should not, as has been done 
in the course of the above objection, try to lay down one 
general or universal law of priority or posteriority that is to 
govern all cases of the relation between the pramana and 
the prameya. Pramana and prameya are names which are 
applicable to anything that satisfies the necessary conditions, 
no matter when and where it does so. The essential condition 
of a pramana is that it must be the means of our right cogni- 
tion of objects ; hence, like cognitions, it may relate to past, 
present and future. A pramana may thus follow on the 
prameya and still be called pramana only if it is the means of 
our cognition of the object called prameya. To deny this and 
say that nothing can be pramana unless and until it actually 
serves as the means of cognition, is to court practical 
absurdities, for it means that we cannot send for a cook 
unless and until the man comes and actually performs the 
act of cooking.^ 

In fact the relation between the pramana and the 
prameya is a matter more for psychological observation than for 
logical generalisation. We cannot logically determine which 
objects must always be declared pramana and which else be 
called prameya. Whether an object is to be called pramana 
or prameya must be ascertained by means of observation of 
the actual relation that it bears to our cognition. If it be 
related to our cognition as its means or originating ground, 
then it is pramana in relation to that particular cognition. 

fgffiTiTi avr ^sfcr 

qiggwwa vra i "Vatsyayana-bhashya on 

Sutra 11, An. 1, Ad. 2. 
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If, on the other hand, it stands as the object of our cognitive 
knowledge, it is prameya in relation to that particular act 
of knowledge. Thus the same thing may be praraana in 
relation to that which is cognised by means of it, and 
prameya in relation to what is the means of its own cognition, 
just as a scale is pramaoa and prameya in relation respectively 
to objects measured by it and objects measuring it so as to 
test its correctness.’^ The self is prameya when it is the 
object of philosophical knowledge, it is prainana when it 
stands as the independent subject of cognition. So also our 
intellect is both pramana and prameya in so far as it is both 
the means and the object of our cognitions at different 
times. 

That different concepts are applicable to the same thing 
may be made clearer in the light of the philosophy of 
Grammar. In Grammar we find that different kanakas or 
case-relations are applied to the same thing because of the 
concurrence of their respective grounds in relation to it. 
Thus the same tree is in the nominative case with reference to 
its independent existence, in the objective case with reference 
to its perception by an intelligent subject, in the instrumental 
case with reference to the moon shown by means of it, ^ and 
so forth.® A karaka or case-relation is a name given not 
to a mere thing, nor to a mere action as such, but to that 
which either produces some action or has a definite relation 
to some action, so that the karaka of a thing is to be 

^ iftsfcn I Nyaya Sutra 16, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

® N. B . — This refers to one of the popular maxims of logic, Imown as 
‘Sakhachandra-nyaya.’ It is used in such cases in which we ascertain one 
thing by means of another in the same way in which the moon is shown to 
a man by first directing the line of his, vision towards the branch of a 
tree which is approximately in the same line with the moon. 
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determined by what it does or helps to do, Hence it follows 
that the same thing may be of different Jearakm according to 
its different actions or different relations to one action. Now 
pramana and prameya are words expressive of case-relation, 
kdrakas and, like karakas, they are applicable to the same 
thing according to its different functions, Thus perception, 
inference, etc., may be pramana as the means of cognition 
and prameya as the object of itd We recognise them as 
pramana when we say that we know this object by perception 
or inference, etc., and we take them as prameya when we 
say that our knowledge is perceptual or inferential, etc., or 
when we define and describe them. Pramana and prameya 
being thus relative to functional activity it is useless to make 
them absolute terms and then try to find out whether the 
one is always prior or posterior to the other. Such a task is 
impossible not because it is too difficult for us but because 
there can be no such task at all. 

§ 6. Comment and Comparative Study. 

A few words of comment seem to be necessary before we 
leave this subject of enquiry. The Naiyaika account of 
pramana, it will be seen, has the merit of suggesting a 
right conception of the process of knowledge and of truth. 
According to it, the process of knowledge is not merely a 
cognitive or intellectual function in which we passively allow 
ourselves to be impressed by external objects, so that the 
final outcome of this process is the production of mental 
images or ideas which are purely representative of the objects 
cognised by us. Par from this being so, it would show that 

“ sf 5T fetFiiBrii I | wni 

jrtJTfkfa, 58 I '5tfe ^ wftai: i 
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the process of knowledge involves all the three aspects of 
our mental life. According to it, the subject of knowledge 
is not a mere aggregate or series of conscious states and 
processes, which is only acted on and determined by the 
impressions of external objects but does not itself determine 
the course of sense-impressions nor act on external objects 
through the medium of the organism, as has been held by 
the extreme empiricists, sensationalists and materialists in 
the history of western philosophy. Rather it is a conscious 
agent who receives sense-impressions, knows external objects 
through them and acts on things according to his subjective 
purposes.^ So likewise the procees of knowledge is first a 
cognitive function or a mode of the intellect, by means of 
which we have an apprehension or presentation of external 
objects. Secondly, it involves an element of affection or feeling 
in the form of desire or aversion, according as the objects 
of cognition are pleasurable or painful. Lastly, it leads to a 
process of the will or volition in the form of active striving 
in order to obtain pleasurable objects and avoid painful 
ones.® 

Hence the process of knowledge is at once a cognitive 
and conative function, a process of the intellect and of the 
will, which is mediated, in every case, by a process of feeling 
in the specific forms of desire, aversion, etc. In any 
particular act of knowledge there is not only a cognition or 
mental representation of the objects known, but there is at 
the same time an active attitude of desire or aversion in 
relation to them, which subsequently leads to certain overt 
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movements in order to obtain or avoid them.^ In knowledge 
we do not only cognise an object but also propose to act in 
a certain way in relation to it. This means that in every 
process of cognition there is an element of feeling and 
eohation, that in all intellectual functions there is an aspect 
of affection and volition— a fact which follows naturally from 
the unity of our mental life and the law of the relativity of 
consciousness. < 

This truth has been well brought out by Prof. Royce 
when he observes “that your intelligent ideas of things never 
consist of mere images of things, but always involve a 
consciousness of how you propose to act towards the things 
of which you have ideas. A sword is an object that you 
would propose to use or to regard in one way, while a pen 
is to be used in another. Your idea of your friend differs 
from your idea of your enemy by virtue of your consciousness 
of your different attitude and intended behaviour towards, 
these objects.” ^ Prof. Stout also has very well observed 
“apperception is conative process. A mental group or system 
is a grouped or systematised tendency, and the union of such 
groups or systems is the confluence of different modes of 
mental activity.” ® 

It is still more interesting to note here the Naiyaika 
conception of Truth. According to this, truth is primarily 
a matter of intellectual consistency or the consistency between 
ideas and objects. In every act of true knowledge there 
must he a right cognition of objects, due to a valid and an 
appropriate source, as well as an accurate representation of 
the nature and attributes of the objects so known.^ This 

* I Nyaya Sutra 17, An. 1, Ad. 1. 

• » ■ Royce', The World and the Individual, First Series, Lecture I, 
pages 20 .and 22. 

» Stout, Analytic Psychology, Vol. II, Chapter VIII, p. 114. 
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then means that in true knowledge our ideas must submit 
to an objective standard of facts which are relatively indepen- 
dent of our individual or subjective will and purpose.^ 
Of course, the necessary presupposition of such an objective 
standard is an absolute system of things, a fised and stable 
order of contents of the world, to which our ideas must 
correspond if they are to he regarded as true and valid. In 
the Nyaya system there is the recognition of such a fixed 
order of things, a peraianent system of objects, a rational 
cosmos which reveals the wise purposes and the creative 
energies of the supreme person, namely. God.® Hence the 
fact remains that from the Naiyaika standpoint there is a 
just recognition of the objectivity of Truth and Knowledge, 
based consistently on such psycho-metaphysical grounds as 
provide a strong safeguard against the inaccuracies and inad- 
vertencies of extreme subjectivism and radical pragmatism, r 
In such eases in which the objects of knowledge are 
supersensible, so that the correspondence of our ideas to them 
cannot be verified by direct experience, the Naijaikas would 
advise us to determine the validity of our knowledge of 
such supersensible objects by Its reference to and essential 
resemblance with some other accredited knowledge in which 
the correspondence between ideas and objects has . been 
previously verified by experience.® Even in such cases, the 
Naiyaikas would offer the test of valid analogical reasoning 
to ascertain the truth of our knowledge and resolutely decline 
to accept our ideas as true simply on the ground of their 
utility or serviceableness in practicable life or of our “will to 

^ Fide Nyaya- Sutras 4-2-26 ff. directed against the subjective 
Idealism of the Yogacara Buddhists. 

‘ Fide Nyaya Sutras 19-21, An. 1, Ad. 4 ; and Vatsyayana-bhishya, 
Visvanatha’s Vritti, etc., on the same. 
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believe’’ as has been done by the pragmatic thinkers of the 
West. In respect of the objectivity of truth, therefore, the 
Naiyaikas agree more with the realists than with pragmatists 
in the history of western philosophy inasmuch as, with the 
realists, they allow independent existence to objects in relation 
to our ideas and carefully oppose the pragmatic modes of 
verification by operation, sentiment and general utility as 
the sole grounds for proving the validity of our knowledge.’^ 
But, as we shall see next, the Nyaya account of Truth 
includes other aspects which do not come within the purview 
of western realism. 

Brom the Nyaya standpoint, Truth is not a matter of 
mere intellectual consistency and pure objectivity. It is 
indeed undeniable that in knowledge our ideas must corres- 
pond to objects which are independent of the ideas. But 
this independent existence of objects has an aspect of value 
and an adaptation to our pleasure and pain, so that the 
objective existence of things is not totally indifferent but has 
an essential relation to our subjective needs and purposes.-’ 
Hence in true knowledge there is not only an intellectual 
consistency between ideas and objects but, as further evidence 
of this consistency, a harmony between ideas, on the one 
hand, and the actions inspired by these ideas and their results 
on the other. An act of knowledge must not only satisfy 
the intellect’s demand for self-consistency and consistency to 
faots but must also lead to successful practice in life, to 
conative satisfaction, to a harmony of reactions following 
on intellectual consistency. Here then we have a happy 
combination of western rationalism and pragmatism in respect 
of the conception of Truth. In it the Naiyaika, like the 
rationalists, accepts the marks of the self-consistency of ideas 

* Vide Perry’s ‘Present Philosophical Tendencies,’ Parts IV and V. 

^ i VStsyayana-bhashya on Sutra 1, 

An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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among themselves and their correspondence to objective 
facts, as the primary and the fundamental aspect of truth. 
But with this primary aspect, the Naiyalka, like the pragma- 
tist, connects another essential feature of true knowledge, 
namely, that it leads to successful activity or useful practice 
in life. 

It is, however, by no means true that the attainment of 
any useful result is the conative satisfaction herein mentioned, 
nor is it a sign of there being true knowledge as the basis 
of that attainment. To sav that it is so is to iscnore the 
evidence of our common experience, which testifies to the 
possibility of many useful results following even on an 
erroneous conception of things. It would also mean that 
one who so speaks would, like the radical pragmatists, I’educe 
the true to the useful and cherish a fundamental misconception 
of the nature of truth, which has been so often branded by 
eminent thinkers as a perversity of reason. Hence the 
Naiyaika leaves us in no doubt as to the nature of the conative 
satisfaction that must go hand in hand with intellectual 
consistency in a complete conception of Truth. According 
to him, an idea satisfies our will and leads to successful 
practice only when it is true and is the condition of a valid 
cognition of objects, so that the idea is true not because it 
is useful, but it is useful because it is true.^ In such cases 
in which a false idea leads to some useful result, as when 
a man quenches his thirst by taking a glass of impure water 
under the impression that it is pure, we are to say that there 
is not the satisfaction of that need or eonative tendency which 
was inspired by the idea then present in the mind of the 
subject. Thus in the above example, there is no satisfaction 
of the desire for pure water and its hygienic effects, although 
there be one useful result, namely, the alleviation of thirst. 

’ G/. I .Vatsy&yana-bhashya, 

opening line. 
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Hence from the Naiyaika sta.ndpoint, conative satisfaction 
is a mark of true knowledge only when that satisfaction 's 
preceded by a right cognition of objects as they actually 
exist. ^ Thus in knowledge and truth We must admit the 
claims of both the intellect and the will, and hold that intellec- 
tual consistency and conative satisfaction, submission to an 
objective standard and the fulfilment of subjective purposes, 
the objectivity of truth and its adaptation to personal values, 
are inseparable correlatives in one whole. 


^ WT5 Hit'll sTWfffeqffi: i Vatsyayana-bliSshya 

on Sutra 1, An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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Sena Period. 

CHAPTER I. 

Political Ristory 

The subject of this thesis is the history of Bengal during 
the Sena rale. This includes not merely the political but also 
the administrative, the fiscal, the social, the religious and the 
literary history of the period. And although “ it is the 
administrative, social, religious, and ethnological history 'which 
is of much greater importance and far transcends political 
history in poin t of human interest and edification, a discussion 
of the political history to begin with is n^essary for thorough 
understanding and lucid treatment of the whole subject. 

It is true that no Thucydides ou Tacitus has left any 
record of the achievements of the people of ancient India, or 
any Kalhana, a history of Bengal during the Sena rule. The 
latter is therefore still a desideratum. But the researches of 
a multitude of scholars in this field have disclosed an un- 
expected wealth of materials for the reconstruction of this 
history. These materials mainly fall into two classes, viz. (1) 
epigraphic records, (2) literary works. Epigraphic records 
consist of inscriptions found of almost all the rulers of this 
dynasty. 

Literary works consist of the Vallalachariia by one 
Anandabhatta, a writer of the fifteenth century, the Dana- 
sagara composed by king Vallalasena himself, the Adbhuta- 
a manual begun by Vallala but finished by his son 
Lakshap^a, the Qltagovinda of Jayadeva, the Pavanaduta of 
Dhoyi, the of Acharya Govardhana, the 

^ T/te CanmcfeaeJ 1918, p^ I. 
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Brahmcma-sarmsva of Halayudha, the Sadxikti-karnamrta or 
BuJdiJeanumirta of ^rldharadasa and a host of other writings 
quoted in this last w^ork. 

By carefully sifting the evidence and skilfully marshal- 
ling the facts disclosed by these records it is possible to 
construct a fairly good and all-round histoi j of the period. 
But as stated above we will begin first with the political 
history for which we are indebted mainly to the epigraphic 
records. These documents reveal the following line of succes- 
sion in the Sena dynasty of Bengal : — 

Vii-asena ... ... (remote ancestor of Samanta- 

sena) 

Samanta-sena ... ... (probably a feudatory of the 

j Chalukyas). 

Hemauta-sena ... married ... Yosadevl. 

Vijaya-sena ... „ ... VilasadevI (a daughter of the 

j Sura family). 

Vallala-sena ... „ ... Ramadevi (a daughter of the 

Chalukya family). 

Lakshmana-seaa ... „ ... Ta.’adevi? Tandra devl ? 


Madhavasena ? ViSvarupa-sena Kesava-sena 

The Senas of Bengal claim descent from the lunar race and 
are said to have originally belonged to the South.^ In the 
Madhainagar grant ^ of Lakshma^a it is said that Samanta was 
" the head-garland of the Karnata Ksbatriyas.’ In the fifth 
verse of the Beopara inscription ® Samanta is said to have 
been “ the head-garland of the clans of the BfaJma-kshalriyas" 
A lively discussion has eeatred round the term Brahma^ 

^ Deopara Inscripfeion, V, 4, Ep. Ind-, Tol. I, p, 305* 

S J. A, S. B„ Yol V, 1909, p. 467 
p« Iiid*, VoU I, p. 305* 
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hshatriyas. Prof. Kielhorn translates the phrase, Brahma- 
kshatriyanam hulo^irodama as “ the head-garland of the clans 
of the BrahmaiQias and the Kshatriyas.” In some passages no 
doubt we find the term Bi'ahmakshatra used in the sense of “ the 
Brahmaijas and the Kshatriyas ” as taken by Prof. Kielhorn. 
Thus we find Brahmahshatram.-aMriisanfah fe hesam sama~ 
pitrayan ^ and again pamha panohanakha bhakshya Brahma- 
kshatrena BMghava} But another sense of the term is also 
known, namely, that of a person born of a Brahmajaa and 
Kshatriya parentage especially in the genealogical accounts of 
the Bhagamtn^ and the VishnupuranaJ^ But though the term 
had hitherto been a prolific source of puzzle and confusion, it 
is no longer so after the publication of the essay on the 
“ Guhilots ” ® by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar. Here I cannot do 
better than quote one passage from his article. “ We have 
already seen that a Chatsu inscription speaks of a Guhilot 
king Bhartrbhatta as Brahniakshatr-amita, which I have 
translated by possessed of (both) priestly and martial energy, 
but a foot-note has been added below saying that what is also 
implied is that Bhartrbhatta was a Brahmakshatri. Bhartr- 
bhatta is not the only ancient king of India who is so called. 
In the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena of the well-known 
Sena dynasty of Bengal Samantasena is described as Brahma- 
hshatriyamm, kiilaHro-dama, which expression was rendered 
by Prof. Kielhorn by “head-garland of the clans of the 
Brahmapas and the Kshatriyas,” but which ought to have been 
rendered, I think, by “ head-garland of the Brahmakshatri 
family.” That the latter is the correct translation is shown by 
the term Brahmakshatra used with reference to the Sena kinss 
in the Ballalacharitagi. Now there is a caste called Brahma- 
kshatri corresponding to this Brahmakshatra, the members of 

^ ESmayana, VSlak%da,13, 7. 

^ EtoSya^a, EishkindliySkSn^a, 39, 17. 

® 9 Skaudha, 22 AdhySya, 44 Sloka, 

* 4& Aipsa. . ' ■ ■ ■ 

: & ProQ. A. S. V, 1909, p, 186, , : 
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which are found all over the Punjab, ILajputana, Kathiawar, 
Gujarat and even the Deccan. In my opinion as already 
stated, they were originally the Brahraapa classes of new 
tribes afterwards turned Kshatriyas, before their final merging 
into the Hindu society.” Thus when the Seiia kiUgs in their 
records are said to have belonged to the Brahmakshatra family 
all that we have to understand is that they were originally 
Brahmanas but were Kshatriyas at the time when they came 
into historic importance. The members of the Brahraakshatri 
caste are found even to this day but are confined exclusively 
to the western part of India, and if any Brahmakshatri family 
came to Bengal in the 10th century A.D. they must naturally 
have come from the west. And this is just the reason why 
the Senas of Bengal who were Brahmakshatris are said to 
have come from Karpata which certainly is a part of Western 
India. So far in regard to the term Brahmakshatra. Now 
the question arises, if the Senas came from the v^est and 
specially from the Karpata country, is there any trace of the 
name Sena in the records found in the Oanarese-speaking dis- 
trict ? In this connection are worth noting the researches of Dr. 
E. C. Majumdar who embodied their results in the shape 
of an article called the “Origin of the Sena Kings” which he 
read before the Second Oriental Conference. He says, The 
epigraphic records of Southern India introduce us to a line of 
Jaina teachers whose names end in the surname Sena.” ’ And 
he gives the following line of teachers in the Sena family of 


Dharwar district,^ 


Kumarasena. 


: ¥lrasena ' . ... 

... e. 850-903 A.D. 

Kanakasena 


Ajitasena ... 

... e. 950-975 A.D. 

Brahmasena 


Aryasena 

... c, 1000-1054 A.D. 

Mabasena 



^ Proceediugs and Transactions of Second Oriental - Conference (1922), p. 343. 
s lUd^ p. 343, . _ . . 
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Then a little further on he says, “ There are clear 
references in the inscriptions of the Sena kings of Bengal that 
their forefathers were religious teachers. Thus Samantasena 
is called a Brahmavad! in the 5th Verse of the Deopara inscrip- 
tion and the epithet ‘ cicJirn'O/ma-pcirmn-atma-jhana-hhlshmad ’ is 
applied to him in the tenth verse. The fact that Samantasena. 
retired to a hermitage in his old age may not also be without 
significance.” ^ Then after a few lines he proceeds : “The 
fact that the Senas of Bharwar were Jainas while the Sena 
kings of Bengal were Saivas need not stand in the way of the 
proposed identification. It is a well-known fact that in the 
11th and 12th centuries A.I). there was a religious revolution 
in Karpata in favour of Saivaism which ultimately culminated 
in the establishment of the Virasaiva or the Lingayat sect. 
A notable instance of the conversion from Jainism to the 
Saiva faith is furnished by the Western Chalukya king Jaya- 
siinha II Jagadekamalla who ruled from 1018 to 1042 A.D. 
It is not impossible that the conversion of the ruling dynasty 
to the Saiva faith might have influenced some members of the 
Sena family to embrace the new creed.” ^ 

The most important fact to note here is that the surname 
Sena was prevalent in the count, y of Karnata and for this our 
thanks are due to Dr. Majumdar. But it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to follow him when he says that apparently all the Senas 
of Karp.ata, were originally of Jaina faith just because some 
Jaina teachers bear the surname Sena and that they were 
subsequently converted to the Saiva religion when the Vira- 
saiva or the Lingayat sect sprang into existence. Change of 
religion especially from Hinduism to Jainism or vice vei'sa is 
not unknown to this day and certainly w^as not unknown to 
Karnata about the eleventh century A.D. All that we need 
pay attention to is that the surname Sena was by no means 
unknown to Karpata and this exactly agrees with the fact 

A yMd, pp. 844-46. 

« I6«, p, 345. 
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that the Senas originally hailed from that country as their 
records unanimously tell us. 

Thus there is no doubt about the fact that the Senas 
came from the South originally. But how a chief admittedly 
of Karnataka origin came to wield political power in Bengal 
is still a mystery. Various theories have been propounded by 
various scholars and various guesses and surmises have been 
indulged in, but none of them is satisfactory. According to 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee ^ some of the ancestors of the Senas 
accompanied Rajendra Chola in one of his expeditions to 
Bengal and carved out a principality there. Mr. R. P, 
Chanda, on the other hand, is inclined to take the view that 
one of the forefathers of the Senas of Bengal accompanied 
Chalukya Vikramaditya in one of his expeditions to Gauda and 
Kamarilpa and with the help of the Chalukya king he held the 
Bengal principality and that “ Samantasena bom in the family 
of the princes of Karnata Kshatriyas was engaged in fighting 
out the enemies of the Kariiata Raj in the Radha country.” ^ 
The view of Dr. Majumdar though slightly different is practi' 
cal ly the same. He holds that not one of the ancestors of 
Samantasena hat Samantasena himself accompanied Chalukya 
Vikramaditya to Bengal. He says, “ It is thus quite conceiv- 
able that Samantasena might have accompanied Vikramaditya 
in one of his expeditions and like Nanyadeva carved out a 
principality for himself in the conquered territories.” ® 

Now it is impossible to agree with Mr. Banerjee in his 
views, because Rajendra Chola was a Tamil and he did not 
come from Karnata. The view expressed by Messrs. Chanda 
and Majumdar seems to be more acceptable. The only 
ohjection to their view is that Samantasena’s activity was con- 
fined only to the southern region. He was neither engaged in 
fighting out the enemies of the king of Karnata and Radha, 

® Gaiida Rfi-jamaia, p. 47. 

^ Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference (1922), p, 347. 
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nor was the founder of the Bengal principality. In the 
Deonara inscription Samantasena is said to have carried his 
victorious arms as far as Adam’s bridge (V. 5), and to have 
“ singly slaughtered the wicked robbers of the \.’ealth nf 
Karnata overrun by hostile tribes, to such an extent, thiit the 
ruler of goblins, whose citizens are delighted, dees not even 
now leave the Southern quarter where the riuiple store of 
marrow, flesh and fat is not yet exhausted ” (V. 8). It 
Samantasena was already a ruler in Bengal, it is very strange 
that no victory of his in East India has been recorded. A;nd 
as all his achievements refer to South India only, the 
natural inference is that he was in Karpata and not in 
Bengal. 

But the other part of their view is worth acceptance, for 
the Chaiukya king Vikramaditya w^as a ruler of Karpata. 
He also is reported to haye invaded Bengal ’ and he flourished 
from 1076 to 1126 A.D. This brings us so close to the time 
of the founder of the Sena dynasty, whoever he was, that it 
is difiicult to avoid the conclusion that the Senas came into 
Bengal in the victorious march of this Western Ofaalukya 
King to East India. But it is worthy of note that w-e find 
the Senas for the first time stationed not only in the Ptadha 
country but also in Magadha for w^e have epigraph ic records 
at Bodh*Gaya and palm-leaf manuscripts in Nepal which 
together reveal a line of kings not only called Sena and 
coming from Karpata but also ruling over Behar synchronous- 
ly. This seems to show that when Vikramaditya YI con- 
quered Gauda, he left garrisons of Karnata warriors— one in 
Radl^a and the other in the Magadha province. 

Let us now see how the Sena dynasty came to rule over 
Bengal, These Senas, we are told, were confined originallv 
to the Radha country which as we know corresponds to West 
Bengal. East Bengal seems to have been ruled over about 
this time by a line of Kings who called themselves Varmans, 

Bombay Gazetteer^ Ydl® I, Bart II, .p. 442. , ,, 
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Yijayasena. 


as is clear from the Belava copperplate of Bhojavarman ^ who 
was reigning at Vikrampur. We have already seen that 
Samantasena was in no way connected with any part of 
Bengal. It is no doubt said of him in the Deopara inscription 
that when he retired from worldly life he was settled on the 
Banks of the Ganges. As his kinsmen had already been 
garrisoned in the Eadha province as the Naihati grant of 
Vallalasena clearly informs us, one ma..y' perhaps infer that 
when Samantasena retired he was living somewhere in that 
province on the hanks of the holy'’ river. But there is no 
reason to connect him politically with any part of Bengal. 
Samantasena’s son was Hemantasena. But nothing of 

Hemantasena importance has been recorded about 

him. 

Hemantasena’s son was Vijayasena who appears to have 
^ been not only the first Sena who made him- 

ijayasena. independent ruler, but was also the 

first of his dynasty to rule over a large part if not the whole 
of Bengal. The Deopara inscription of this king gives us an 
account of his magnificent achievements and victorious career. 
It is stated there that he defeated Nanya and Vjra, assailed 
the lord of Gaucla, put down the prince of Kamarupa, defeated 
the Kaliiiga (king), imprisoned a number of princes including 
Eaghava and Vardhana and sent a naval expedition towards 
the west up the whole course of the Ganges (V. 20-22). 

Though there is considerable difficulty in identifying 
these defeated kings owing to the fact that the two inscrip- 
tions mentioned above do not, like the Allahabad inscription 
of Samudragupta, connect these kings with the countries they 
ruled, the researches of some scholars have done much to 
illuminate the darkness around them. But before any 
attempt is made at their identification it is necessary to have 
at least a rough idea of the time of Vijayasena. 


’ Ep. Ind., Vol.XII.p. 40. 
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Now it is a well-known fact that Vallalasena was the 
author of at least two works called the Danasagara and the 
Adhhutasagara. The first of those he was able to complete 
but the second was continued after his death and brought to 
a finish by his son Lakshmana, This latter, i e , the Adbhuta- 
sagara, has a verse, ‘ hhuje- Vasu dasamite Bake srimad- P’allala- 
sena-rajyadau,* to which the late Rai Monomohan Chaki’avarti 
Bahadur w^as the first to draw' our attention. The line clearly 
tells us that Saka 3082 or A.D. 1169-60, w'as the initial year 
of Vallala’s reign. Again in the Barraekpur grant of Vijaya- 
sena there is a date which has been read by Air. R. D. Banerji 
as Sam. 32,^ but a glance even at Buhler’s chart will show 
that the two figures on the printed plate published by Mr. 
Banerjee cannot by any means be thought to resemble 3 and 
2 respectively. An attempt to decipher' the date has recently 
been made by Air. N. K. Bhattasali ^ and Babu Dinesh- 
chandra Bhattacharya, M.A.,® apparently independently of 
each other, and they both agree in reading the date as 61, 
w'hich, though it is not as certain as desirable, is at any rate 
far more probable than that read by Mr. Banerjee. No doubt, 
if their view be accepted, Vijaya must be credited with having 
enjoyed an exceptionally long reign of at least 61 years. But 
this is by no means an absolute improbability in Indian 
History. Ohoraganga, the contemporary of Vijayasena ^ ruled 
even for 71 years ® (1076-1147 A.D.). Thus we may approxi- 
mately fix the earlier limit of Vijayasena’s reign about 1099 
A.B. (1160-61= A. B. 1099), that is about the beginning of the 
twelfth century A.B. 

Having thus determined the date of Vijaya, we shall now 
proceed to identify his contemporaries. Nanya and Raghava 

^ J, A. S. B,, 1906, p* 11 footnote. 

J. & Proc. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1921, p. 16 footnote, 

® Ind. Ant., August, 1922, p, 157, 

^ VaUSiacharitain (Bibliotheca Indica). 

J. A. S. B., 1903, p. 101, 

a ' ' 
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have been identified by Babu Man mohan Cliakravarti respec- 
tively with Nanyadeva ^ of Mithila, and Raghava ^ king of 
Kaliaga, son of Ohoraganga. The identification of Nanya 
rests on a statement of Vidyapati. In the Yuddhavira, one 
of the tales of the Puriishapariksha oi Vidyapati it is stated 
that king NSayadeva of Karg.atakula ruled in Mithila and 
had a son named Malladeva who took service under Jaya- 
chandra, king of Kanyakubja and Kasi, and died at the age of 
sixteen. In another tale of the same work this Jayachandra 
is said to have been defeated and killed in war with Shaha- 
buddin by the treachery of his queen. As we know from 
Mahomedan History that Jayaehand, king of Kanauj, was 
defeated by Shahabuddin in A.I). 1194 and also as we have 
several inscriptions coming from Kanyakubja and Kasi and 
ranging between 1170 and 1188 A.H. and bearing the name of 
Jayachandra, we may be certain that Vidyapati has introduced 
in his narratives really historical persons. Now as the young 
son of NSnyadeva has been made contemporary of this Jaya- 
chandra, we may hold that Nanyadeva flourished in his time 
or a little earlier, say, in the third quarter of the twelfth 
century A-H-** This date for Nanyadeva of Mithila makes 
it almost certain that he is the Nanya spoken of in the 
Deopara inscription.^ As has been already remarked, 
Eaghava of the Deopara inscription has been identified by 
Manomohan Chakra varti with Eaghava king of Kali Aga and 
son of GhoragaAga. In the BallalaoJiarita of Anandabhatta 
Vijayasena is said to have been a friend of ChoragaAga. 
Manomohan Babu has assigned king Eaghava of Kalinga to 

» J. A. S. B.,191S, pp. 4U8-9. 

- J. A. S.B., 1903, pp. 101-13. 

» J. A. S. B., 1915, pp. 408-9. 

Prof, Kielhorn in his paper on the Deopara Inscription has identified Nanja with 
Nanyadeva, the founder of the Kariiataka dynasty of Nepal and placed him in gaka 1019 or 
A. D. 1097, It seems that Nanyadeva, the founder of Karnataka dynasty of Nepal, and 
Nanyadeva mentioned in the Purushapariksba are the same person, for the Nanyadeva of 
Yidyapati is also said to have belonged to the Kar:^ataka dynasty. 
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the period ranging between A.D. 1156 and 1170. And as 
according to our calculation, Vijayasena reigned from 1090 to 
1160 A.D. he must have been a contemporary of Raghava 
for sometime at least. 

As regards Vira and Vardhana, they have been identified 
by Dr. H. G. Raycbaudhuri respectively with Viraguna of 
Kotatav! and Vardhana of Ko^mbl from a statement of 
Sandhyakaranandi in the Ramacharitmn to the effect that 
these two kings as well as Vijayadeva of Nidravala helped 
Ramapala in regaining Varendri.^ Ihis identification of 
Viragupa and Vardhana rests evidently on the determination 
of the time of Ramapala. If his time can be fixed near 
about the time of Vijayasena, the identification of Vira and 
Vardhana may be accepted. Now according to both Dr. R. 0. 
Majumdar ® and Dr. H. 0. Raychaudhuri the time of 
Ramapala falls in the closing years of the 11th century and 
the earlier years of the twelfth. This can he made out thus : 
The Sarnath inscription of Mahipala I gives a known date 
for him, 1026 A.D. His son Nayapala ruled at least for 15 
years and Nayapala’s son Vigrahapala for at least 13 years. 
The reigning periods of Vigrahapala’s two sons Mahipala 
II and Surapala II are not known but let us suppose that 
they ruled for a and 5 years respectively. After them came 
the three Kaivarta kings Divvoka, Rudaka and Bhima whose 
unknown reigning periods let us represent by <?, d, and e 
respectively. Dinally came Ramapala who ruled for at 
least 42 years. Thus the date for RamapSla would be 10264- 

42 = 1096 ^ 4~ 54" ® "h ^ 4" The 
value of a to e is, as has been pointed out, not known. But 
we shall not be far from right if we place Ramapala in the first 
quarter of the twelfth century A.D, Ramapala must therefore 
have been a contemporary of Vijayasena. Therefore 

1 Ind. Ant., 1923, pp. 174.176. 

» J. A. S. B.,1921. p. 6. 

^ Ind. Ant,, 1930, p. 175. . 
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as we see that the reigning period of Ramapala coincides 
with the time of Vijaya we may take the identification of 
Vira and Vardhana of the Deopara inscription with Viraguiia 
of Kotatavl and Vardhana of Kosambi as almost certain.' 
We have so far been able to identify four kings, Nanya 
Eaghava, Vlra and Vardhana and there remain two more 
kings to he identified. They are the king of Gaufia and the 
prince of Kamarupa. According to V.A. Smith, the king of 
Gauda was ‘either Ramapala or his son Kumarapala, more 
likely the latter.’ ^ But it seems that the king of Gauda defeat- 
ed by Vijaya was neither Ramapala nor Kumarapala hut 
Madanapala the second son of Ramapala and the third king 
in order from Kumarapala. Neither Ramapala nor Kumara- 
pala was the last king of his dynasty. The Manahali grant 
of Madanapala proves that he was the master of Varendri in 
his eighth regnal year. In that year he made some land- 
grant in the Pundravardhanahhukti which certainly included 
Varendri. Madanapala was surely the last king of his 
dynasty who wielded any political power. It is as yet, not 
definitely known who was the successor of Madanapala. 
Thus there is a strong possibility that Madanapala was the 
king of Gauda referred to in the Deopara inscription. The 
date of the accession of Madanapala which according to the 
chronology ® of Prof. R, C. Majumdar is A.D. 1130, makes him 
also a contemporary of Vijayasena. 

The prince of Kamarupa was most probably some 
ancestor of Vallabhadeva, perhaps his grandfather Rayarideva. 

1 Br, V. A. Smith has tried to identify Vira with a King of Assam on the authority 
of a legend dated Saka 1111 (A. B. 1189) and on the mention of a king of Kamaropa 
named Viravahu “whose son became powerful kingi” in an undated copper plate. But 
his view can no longer be tenable in presence of the statement in the Eamacharita. 
Moreover no reliance can be placed on a mere legend. The undated copper plate in 
which the name Viravahu occurs and which is mentioned by him, has been found from the 
reference given by him to be the Nowgong copper plate of Balavarman. According to Br. 
Hoernle, the editor of this grant, the inscription **was probably prepared about 990 /k.B/' 
So Viravahu cannot be the Vira of Deopara Inscription. 

a is. H. I., p. 419. 

a T, & Proo. A, S. B. , Vol. XVII, 1991, p, 6 
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Prom a copper plate inscription of Vallabhadeva, dated 
Saka HOT (1184-86 A.D.) we know that the armies from the 
Gaudadesa invaded Kamarupa during the time of Eayarideva,' 
There is a considerable difficulty in identifying Sahasaitka. 
Mr. B. D, Banerjee has cited the names of some four or five 
kings whose biruda was Sahasafika : but none of them can be 
placed in our period. 

The time when Vijaya flourished was exceptionally 
favourable for an adventurous and war-like king like him. 
The mighty fabric of the Bala empire after lasting for more 
than three centuries had at last begun to fall to pieces. The 
first sign of its decay was seen in the revolt of the Kaivarta 
king Divvoka, Though Bamapala had succeeded after a 
mighty attempt to restore his kingdom from the clutches of 
the third Kaivarta king Bhima, he was the last great king of 
his dynasty. His successors were probably not so strong as 
he was. After Bamapala followed a very troublous time in 
Bengal and taking advantage of this unsettled condition the 
Varmans asserted their supremacy in East Bengal ^ and Vijaya 
who was already settled in Nidraval (a place somewhere 
in Bengal), and who at one time, according to Sandhyakara- 
nandl, the author of the Bamacharita helped Bamapala in 
regaining his kingdom® snatched away Varendrl probably 
from the hand of Madanapala after the latter had been on 
the throne for eight years. But it seems that Vijaya was 
not the only prince who had an eye upon the rich kingdom 
of Gauda, but Nanya, the king of Mithila, Baghava, the king 
of Kalinga, the prince of Kamarupa, Vardhana of Kosambl ^ 
and Viraguna of Kotatavl, each and all fought to have a share 
in the kingdom of Bengal and so in the course of maturing 

‘ Bp. Ind., Vol. V, p. 184. 

= Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, 1913-14, p. 37 fE. 

For the identifioation of Vijaya of Nidravala with Tijaya of the Sena dynasty, 
please see Appendix D. 

* Ind. Ant., 1920, pp. 174-6. 
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their plan, they came in conflict with Vijaya, who became 
the favourite son of Fortune, defeated them and ultimately 
came out victorious from the contest. It is not impossible 
that Vijaya considerably strengthened his position by marry- 
ing in the ancient Sura family of the Suhma country. In 
the Barrackpur grant of Vijaya he is said to have married 
“ Vilasadevi, the moonlight of the Sea of the Sura family ” 
(V, 6). The existence of a Sura family of Bengal is long 
known from the traditional account of Adisura who, it is said, 
brought five Brahmans from Kanyakubja to Bengal. The 
genealogical lists of the Bengal ghafalcas (matchmakers), give 
the names of the following kings of the Sura family ; — Adi- 
sura, BhusQra, Kshitisura, Avanisura, Dhararara, and lastly 
Rapasura.^ Though the existence of Adisura has been doubt- 
ed by scholars and on very good grounds, and though much 
reliance cannot be placed on the traditional accounts of the 
Bengal ghatakas there is sufB.cient ground to believe that 
there did exist in Bengal a line of Sura kings. The Tiru- 
malaya inscription of Rajendra Chola records that he defeated 
one Rapasdra of Takkapa La4am, i.e., Bakshipa Radha.^ The 
Dakshipa Radha was apparently the Suhma country.® Now 
the Kulapanjikas ot the Bengal ghatakas also name the king 
Rapasura. "When the tradition is corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence, there is no reason to disbelieve it. Thus there can 
be no doubt that there was an ancient Sura family ruling in 
Southern Bengal. By marrying in this family Vijaya pro- 
bably gained double advantage. First he was materially 
backed up in his contest by bis wife’s relatives and secondly, 
his status was raised in the eyes of the people of Bengal. 
While Vira, Vardhana, Raghava, Nanya and even the prince 
of Kamarupa were looked upon as foreigners by the people 
of Bengal. Vijaya who had already been in Bengal for a long 

^ A. S. B., Vol. IV, p. m footnote VII. 

“ Inscriptions of Southern India, Keilhorn, No. 733 . 

» J. A. S. B., Vol. IV, 1908, p. 286. 
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time was looked upon as one of them especially by this matri- 
monial alliance with an ancient family of that province. 

The reign of Vijaya was marked not only with wax’s 
abroad but also with works of high public utility at home. 
The poet Umapatidhara has recorded of him in the Deopara 
inscription that he built many high and magnificent temples 
and excavated many spacious tanks. The beautiful and grand 
temple of Pradyumnesvara Siva was built in his reign. The 
fine city of Vijayapura mentioned in the Pavanaduta as the 
capital of king Lakshmana was probably built during his 
time and was named after him. 

The king Vijaya was a worshipper of Siva, and he styled 
himself as Paramamahesvara. Two inscriptions of his open 
with an adoration to Siva. Vrshabhasaiikara, the biruda of 
this king, also indicates his Saiva faith. Of Vijayasena the 
following two inscriptions have so far been found : — 

I. The Deopara stone inscription. Deopara is a village 
in the E/ajshahi district, a few miles west of the town of 
Rampur Boalia. The object of the grant is to record the 
fact that Vijaya built a high and magnificent temple of ^iva 
under the name of Pradyumnesvara. The inscription was 
composed by the poet Umapatidhara “ whose understanding 
is purified by the study of words and their meaning.” It 
was carefully and beautifully engraved by Ranaka SulapSipi, 
the crest-jewel of the guild of Varendra artists. The in- 
scription is not dated.^ 

II. The Barrackpur grant. Barrackpur is a canton- 
ment in the 24-Parganas. The grant was made in honour of 
lord Mahesvara for performing the homa ceremony by the 
queen of Vijayasena, the illustrious Vilasadevi, on the occa- 
sion of a lunar eclipse. The grant was issued from the 
victorious camp of Vikramapura to the illustrious Udaya- 
karadevasarman, a student of the Asvalayana Sakha of the 


^ It was published b^ Prof» Keiihoru in Up. lud,, I, p. 307. 
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Bgveda. It is dated Sam. 61 (32 according to Mr. R. D. 
Banerjee).^ 

Vijaya was succeeded by his son Vallala. He came to 
the throne, as we have seen on the authority 

Vallalasena. ^ 

of the Adbliutasagamj aooiit 1159 A. D. 

Nothing particularly is known about the political activities 
and military achievements of this king. The Naihati grant, 
the only inscription of his reign, as well as the grants of his 
successor Lakshmana do not throw any light on the subject, 
beyond recording the fact that he was a Maharajadhiraja or 
a paramount sovereign.. The Madanapada grant of Visva- 
rupa, son of Lakshmana, says that he was the Gaudesvara or 
lord of Gatida. Lord of Gauda he is also called at the begin- 
ing of the JDanasagara. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri says that with the aid of the Kaivartas, “Vallala 
conquered Northern Bengal and tried his best to make a clean 
caste of them, and divided them by sending the more turbulent 
ones to defend the Southern frontier, the Dakshinaghata. 
Their leader was Mahesa whom he made a Mandales'vara from 
which fact the Dakshinaghata is still known as Maigidala- 
ghata.”® But this statement of his rests, so far as we can 
find out, on the Vallalaoharita, a work of the 15th century 
and based on mere tradition. Another tradition, to the effect 
that Vallalasena went on a conquest to Mithila, has been 
made known to us by Babu Nagendranath Vasu from a 
passage in the LaghubMrata (Ch. 2, p. 140). The Vallaia- 
cliarita, however, says that king Vallala was actually the 
ruler of Mithila.^ According to various traditions current 
in Bengal, Vallala w'as the founder of Kulinism and the re- 
organiser of the caste-system. The olA. Karika of Harimisra 
for instance, records that “ he honoured the Brahmapas with 

^ The grant is published by Mr. R. D. Banerjee iu Ep. Ind., Yol. XV, p. 156. 

® Introduction (p. 15), to N. N, Yasu’s VModern Buddhism and its followers in 
Orissa/ 

» YalMacharita, p, 16, 
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the superior rank of Kaulinya — a rank the equal of which is 
rarely to be met with in this world.” ‘ The Viillalaoharita 
gives a detailed account of his in this connectioo. We will 
have occasion to appraise the value of these traditions, wiien 
we treat of the Social History of the Sena period. 

Vailala was a man of letters. It is stated in the begin- 
ning of the Dmmmgam that he learnt all the Furanas and 
the Smfti works from his preceptor Anirudclha.'^ He was the 
author, as we have already remarked, of two encyclopaedic 
works, the Danasagara and the Adhhutasagara. The former 
was completed in Saka i09l or 1169-70 A. H. while the latter 
was begun by him in A. D. 1168-69. This latter vrork 
(i.e?., the Adbhutasagara), however, he could not carry to 
completion and it was finished only after his death by his son 
Lakshin ana. 

Vailala was, like his illustrious father, Vijaya, a Saiva 
by faith. His grant opens with an invocation to Siva and 
he styles himself a Paramamahesvara and takes the biruda 
Nihsankas'ankara. But according to Babu jSFagendranath 
Vasu, he was a Tantrik worshipper. “It appears,” says he, 
“from the genealogical books of the Yarendra Brahmins of 
Bengal that Hindu Tantrikism with the worship of the 
Tantrika gods and goddesses spread to Orissa through the 
efforts of the Brahmins sent by Yallalasena,‘,king of Grauda.”''^ 
Vailala ruled at least up to 1170 A. D. His Naihati 
grant is dated in the year 11. Now taking the initial year of 
the reign of Vailala to be 1159-60 A. D., the date of the 
issue of the grant would be 1170-71 A. H. 

This Naihati grant is the only one inscription that has 
been so far discovered of his time. Naihati is a village in 
the Katwa Sub-division of the Burd wan district. The grant 
is issued from the victorious camp of Vikramapura on the 

. ' . .Quoted by N,. Vasu in J. A. S. ■B.,..1896, ■ ■ . ■ . 

- Notices of Sanskrit MSS. by Haraprasad Sastri, Second Series, p. I70« 

Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanja, p. Ixiv, 
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occasion of a solar eclipse and registers st, daksMita for the 
golden-horse gift ceremony to the illustrious Ovasudeva a 
student of the Kauthuml Sakha of the Samaveda. It records 
the grant of a tillage in the TJttara-Radhamandala of the 
Vardhamanabhukti. The dutaka of the grant was Harighosa 
the minister of peace and war. It is dated the 16th day of 
Vaisakha, the year 11.* 

We now come to Lakshmanasena who succeeded his 
father Tallala to the throne. We find a 
Lakshmanasena. gQQ(j many titles and epithets coupled with 

his name, lihej Sive asvapati, gajapati, narapati, rajatraya- 
dMpati, paramesoara, paramabhattdraka, paramasaura, maha- 
rajddhiraja, ariraja and Madmiasaiikara. The exact date of 
his coronation ceremony has not yet been precisely determin- 
ed. According to Bahu Manomohan Ohakravarti Lakshmana- 
sena came to the throne in 1170 A. D.^ But as we have 
already seen that the Naihati grant of Vallala was issued in 
1170 A. D. it is quite possible that he (Vallala) ruled for some 
more years. As a matter of fact, the colophon of the Sad- 
uktikar'tiamrita enables us to determine the initial year of 
Lakshmana’s reign quite precisely. Sridharadasa, the com- 
piler of the anthology, gives the date of the compilation of 
his work thus: — “ Sake-saptavinisatyadhika-sata-upeta-dasa- 
sate-saradarn Srimat-Lakshmanasena-Kshitipasya rasaika- 
viipse Savitur-gatya Phalgunavimseshu pararfchahetave kutu- 
kat Sridharadasen-edam Sitktikarnawirtam chakre.”® Here 
the phrase ramikavimse is clearly a copyist’s mistake for 
■rajyaikavimse as the former gives no meaning and makes the 
whole sentence obscure. But if we read ra/yaifeawmse for 
rasailiaviryse the meaning of the whole sentence hecomes at 
once clear. Then the statement would mean that in Saka 


^ The grant is published bj Mr. B, D. Banerjee in Bp. Ind., VoL XIY, p. 176. 
® J, & Broc. A. 8. B , Yol. T, 1904, Introduction to Pavanaduta. 

= Bajendralal Mitra's ‘ Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, ’ Yol. Ill, p. 141, 
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112/, PhalgU5ja 20, which is the 21.st year of the reign of 
Lalcshmanasena Srldharaclasa compiled his work Sadnkti- 
harnmirta. Now gaka 1127, Phalguna 20, if it be a northern 
year, would be equivalent to l lth Pebruary, 1206 A. D. 
Therefore, as 1206 A. D. is the 21st year of the reign of 
Lakshmanasena, he must naturally have come to the throne 
in 1185 A. D. 

Lakshmanasena was the last great king of his family. 
His reign was marked both for the glorious career of his 
early life and for the serious reverses of his old age. We 
learn about his early career from his Madhainagar grant 
and from the Madanapada grant of his son Yis'varupasena. 
We know from the former grant that he led an expedition 
to Kalihga while quite a youth, subdued the king of 
Kamarupa and defeated the king of Kasi. The latter grant 
records that he erected sacrificial posts in Puri, Benares 
and Prayaga to celebrate his victories. It seems from the 
above two statements that he led his expedition to Kalinga 
txvice. His first Kalinga war was probably made in con- 
nection with the expedition of his grandfather Vijayasena 
which led to the defeat of Raghava. Vijayasena ruled for 
an exceptionally long period and it is just possible that his 
grandson Lakshmnasena attained sufficient maturity at 
the time of his Kalinga war. The second Kalinga war of 
Lakshmansena might have been fought against either Liajaraja 
II, son of Ohoraganga or Anangabhima II, the successor of 
Bajaraja II and another son of Ohoraganga. Rajaraja 
ruled from 1170 to 1190 A. L., while Anangabhima II 
ruled from 1190 to 1198 A.D. The king of Kasi and 
Prayaga who was defeated by him must have been the 
Gaharwar king Jayachandra who was defeated by Shahab- 
uddin in 1194 A.D. The inscriptions of this king, 
found both at Benares and at Kanauj, range between 
1170 and 1188 A.D. Vallahhadeva of Assam was most 
probably the king of Kamarapa defeated by Lakshmaijasena 
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and spoken of in the Madhainagar grant. His inscription 
is dated Saka 1107 or 1184-85 A.D.^ 

This glorious and magnificent career of Lakshmanasena 
suffered a set-back in his old age. The celebrated Tabn-lmt-i- 
Nadri of Minhaj tells us that between 1193 and 1206 A.D., 
he was totally defeated by Bakht-yar-Khalj and his capital 
Nudiah was sacked. According to Mr. E. D. Banerjee^ and S. 
Koomar the defeat of Lakshmanasena at the hand of Bakht- 
yar was a pure myth as Lakshmanasena had been dead long 
before the Nudiah raid of Bakht-yar happened. Their argu- 
ment is based on the controversy of the so-called Lakshmana- 
sena era. As this era was, according to them, founded in 
1119 A.I)., in cominamoration of the accession of Lakshmaijia- 
sena to the throne and as the Bodh Gaya inscription of the 
time of Asokchalla, speaks cf the date as the fifty-first year 
from the passing away of Lakshmanasena’s reign, the king 
Lakshmapasena must have ceased to reign at least about 1170 
A.D, (1119-1-51). So he could not have possibly been defeat- 
ed, according to them, between 1193-1205 A.D. But as we 
shall see when we discuss the origin of !he Lakshmanasena era, 
their view is not tenable. Lakshmanasena in fact came to 
the throne not in 1119 A.D., but in 1185 A.D., as we have 
already seen. According to Mr. S. Koomar, the whole ac- 
count of Minhaj is so grossly?exaggerated and so incredible 
that scarcely can any faith be placed in it. It is true that 
his statement that the mother of Lakshmanasena was tied up 
with legs turned upwards in order to prevent the birth of the 
child at an inauspicious moment, his mention that Lakshmana- 
sena began to reign as soon as he was born, his narration of 
the capture of Nudiah by Bakht-yar in the guise of a horse 
dealer and with the aid of eighteen of his horsemen only and 
many other similar statements are so opposed to nature and 
reason that it is not possible to believe them. But though 

^ Ep. Ind,, Vol. Y, p. 184. 

BSnglSr Itiliasa,. 
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this part of Miribaj’s account may be summarily rejected as 
exaggerated and based upon hearsays, Ave have not vet suffi- 
cient ground to disbelieve the main part of his story, namely, 
the defeat of Rao Lakshmaniaat the hand of Bakbt-yar. The 
writing of history on the scientific basis has been introduced 
only in modern times and the ancient historians generally 
suffer more or less from exaggeration and confusion of mere 
anecdotes and hearsays with purely historical facts. 

After the fall of Nucliah Lakshmanasena retired to his 
capital Y’ikramapura and died shortly after there. There is 
a considerable difference of opinion among scholars as to the 
exact location of Nudiah. According to Manomohan Babu 
the Nudiah of Miiihaj and the Y'ijayapura. of tlm Pavanaduta 
are the same and they are to be identified AAith the present 
NaA^advipa in the modern district of Nadia. But according 
to Eamaprasad Babu they are to be identified with Vijayana- 
gara, a modern village in the district of Rajshahi. Taking 
Nudiah to be identical with Y^ijayapura the question arises 
what AA'^as the exact location of Vijapura mentioned by Dhoyl, 
the author of the PavanadtfM. Ramaprasad Babu giA'es the 
following reasons for the identification of Vijayapura with 
Vijayanagara : 

(1) The tradition points to a king Vijaya as the founder 
of Vijayanagara. 

(2) The village of Deopara AAdiere the inscription of 
Vijayasena Avas found is situated only at a distance of 7 miles 
from this place and here can still be found the ruins of 
magnificent temples on the banks of the tank called Padum- 
sahar or the tank of Pradyumnesvara Siva. 

(3) It seems from the description of Minhaj that the 
city of Lakshmanawati was not far from Nudiah, Now 
tradition represents Gauda in the Maldah district as Lakshana- 
Avati. The spacious tank near the ruins of Gauda known as 
Sagardighi is traditionally said to be the work of Lakshraana- 
sena. There is also an old ruined fortress here called the 
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fortress of Vallala. Now the ruins of Vijayanagara are only 
at a distance forty-five miles from this Lakshanawati whereas 
Navadvipa is at a distance of 110 miles from it.* 

But the description of the situation of Vijayapura as 
given in the Pavanadata does not lend support to the view 
of Ramaprasad Baba. There we are told that the messenger 
Wind before proceeding to Vijayapura the capital of 
Lakshmapa goes to Suhmadesa. A detailed description of this 
Suhmades'a is given. It was situated on the hanks of the 
Ganges and there were in this place the images of Murari, 
Ardhanarisvara-Siva and Surya (Raghukulaguru), and king 
Vallala, we are told, built here a high and lofty embank- 
ment (SrI-Vallala-setubandha). From this place the Wind 
is to go to a site where the Jumna comes out of the Ganges 
(V. 33) and thence he is at once to proceed to Vijayapura. 
Now generally the poet Dhoyi mentions the country first and 
then its capital as in the case of the kingdom of Kalinga he 
mentions the country first and then its town. It seems that 
here also the poet did exactly the same thing. He first gave 
detailed description of the country of Suhma and then mention- 
ed the capital Vijayapura which was near a place where the 
Jumna comes out of the Ganges. Now as the district of 
Rajshahi is never known to have been included in the Suhma- 
desa, Vijayanagara cannot be said to be the same as Vijayapura 
of Dhoyi. Vijayapura, we are expressly told, was situated at 
a place not very far from where the Jumna comes out of the 
Ganges. Where can this place be ? Evidently it is Triveni 
in the district of Hoogly. It is known as MuktavenI or the 
place where the Jumna becomes freed from the Ganges. 
“ Three streams branch out at this point, Bhagirath I flowing 
to the South, the Saraswati to the west (right), and Jumna 
or Kanchrapara khdl to the east (left).” ^ The ruins of the 
embankment made by Vallala can still be traced here. The 


^ G.'mcla BfXjaniala, pp, 74-5. 

“ Bengal Gazetteer, District Hoogly. 
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Jamaijaiigal a higli embankment mth a magnificent broad 
flight of steps which is attributed to the Orias into whose 
hands Tribesil passed in the sixteenth centiiry, must be the 
Sr! Vallala-Setubandha mentioned in the Facmiaduta. The 
ruins of the temples of Murari/ of Siva (Chandrardhvamau- 
leh), and of Surya (Raghukulaguru), mentioned in the 
Pavanaduta can also be found either at Triveni or at 
Saptagrama, a place not very far from Triveni. Thus 
Rakhaldas Babu writes : — 

“ The temple at Triveni was most probably a Vaishp.ava 
temple as the descriptive label shows, ” “ The ins- 

cription of the Sultan Shamsuddin Yusuf Sha of H. 888 has 
fallen from its place in the Masjid and is lying in the grave 
of Shah Safi. On examining it, it was found that this inscrip- 
tion was incised on the back of a lower part of an image of 
Surya.” ^ About the temple of Siva in Triveni the Bengal 
Gazetteer writes ; — “ There is a group of seven small temples 
50 yards from the river of which the central one has a tower 
about 30 ft. high and 12 ft. square with linga inside.” ® As 
the central temple of this group is clearly a Saiva one, it 
seems that all the others also contained the different forms 
of Siva such as Ardhanarlsvara, etc. The temple of ArdhanS- 
rlsvara Siva, it appears from the description given in the 
Favanaduta, was not very far from the river and here also 
we find that this group of seven temples is situated only at 
a distance of 60 yards from the river. Thus the fact that 
in Triveni in the Hoogly district the Jumna comes out of the 
Ganges, the existence of a high embankment named jdmai- 
jmgal, the traces of Vishnu, Siva and Surya temples at or 
near about Triveni all point to the conclusion that the old 
capital of Vijayapura should be sought for in or near the 

^ Pavanad-afca, V. 28. 

® J. A. S. B., 1909, p. 

® Bengal Oassetteer, District Hoogly; 
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modern district of Hoogly and not in Rajshahi as Rama- 
prasad Babu contends. There is one other strong objection 
against the view held by him. If Vijayapura of the Pavana- 
dUt I be identical with Vijayaiiagara in the Rajshahi district 
then the messenger Wind coming from the west must be 
made to cross the Ganges in order to reach the city. But 
this is not mentioned anywhere in the poem, 

Lakshmaiiasena was a liberal patron of poets and literary 
men. Jayacleva, the celebrated author of the GltagoUnda, 
Dhoyl, the author of the Pavariaduta, and Halayudha, the 
writer of Brabmayasarvasva, a treatise on Snifti, were among 
many others the ornaments of his court. Lakshmap.a himself 
was a writer of no mean ability. He finished the AdhJmta- 
sagara begun by his father Vallala and composed many stray 
poems in praise of Vishnu, some of which are quoted in the 
anthology, ScidtiJdiharncmricr. He was also a benevolent and 
munificent king. Thus the Taba-kat-i-Nasiri recoi’ds 
“ trustworthy persons have related to this effect, that 
little or much never did any tyranny proceed from his 
hand; and whosoever preferred any request to him for 
anything, other than one lak he did not bestow after 
the manner of the beneficent Sultan Kutuh-ud-din, the 
Hatim of his time.” 

Lakshraana seems to have been a devoted worshipjDer of 
Narayana, especially, his Narasimha incarnation. He gave 
up the religion of his forefathers and became a Vaishnava. 
In the Tarpapadlgbl and the Anulia grants he is styled as 
Parama Narasiihha. But though he was a Vaishnava, he 
was tolerant towards other sects. Thus though bis 
Madhainagar grant opens with an invocation to Narayana 
it eulogises Panchanana. Similarly his Anulia grant though 
it contains the phrase Om Namo Narayanaya, invokes 
:Sambhn.:;\V^ 

^ Taba-kat-i-Nasiri, pp. 5o5-f) (Bayerfcy*s Translation). 
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Of the grants of Lakshma^asena the existence of five 
so far has been made known to us. These 
Tai’panadighi grant, Anulia grant, 
Sundarbana grant and one unpublished 
grant. Of these grants only the first three have been edited 
and published. The Sundarbana grant was noticed by Pandit 
Ramagati Nyayaratna in an essay called Banglabhasha o Sha- 
hityatishyaka~p7'astava. Since then the grant has been lost 
sight of. The last grant has not yet been published. We 
hear it is in the possession of Babu Amulyaeharana Vidya- 
bhushana who thinks of editing it. We will now give a short 
account of the first three grants. 


1. The Tarpanadighi grant : — 

Tarpanadigbi is a village in the Dinajpur district. The 
grant was issued on the occasion of the Jiemasvaratha gift 
ceremony to Isvaradevasarman, a student of the Kauthumi 
branch of the Samavpda. The dutaha of the grant was 
Narayapa Datta, the minister of peace and war. The grant 
was issued from the victorious camp of Vikramapura.^ 

2. Anulia grant : — 

Anulia is a village near Ranaghat in the district of 
Nadia. The grant was issued from the victorious camp of 
Vikramapura to Ragbudevasarman, a student of the Ka^va 
sakha of the Yajnrveda. The duPika of the grant was the 
same Narayana Datta, minister of peace and war, who had 
been mentioned in the same capacity in the Tarpanadighi 
grant.^ 

3. Madhainagar grant:— 


Madhainagar is a village in the subdivision of Sirajgani 
in the district of Pabna. The inscription records the grant 


^ The grant was published by Mr. E, D. Banerji in Bp. Ind,, Vol. XII, p. 6. 

® The grant was published by Babu Akshaya Kumar Maitra, 0. 1. E., in J, A, S. B., 


1900. 


4 
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of the village Dapaaiyapataka iu Pauwlravardhanabhukti to 
a Brahmana named Govinclasarman.^ 

The epigraphic evideBoe discloses the fact that Lakshana- 
sena was succeeded by his SOB Visvarupa who 
LakshrornTsena”* in his tum again was succeeded by Kesava. 

The Madanpada grant of Vis'varupa and the 
Idilpur charter of Kesava are exactly similar in nature but 
with this distinction that the grant of the latter contains some 
more additional verses w'hichare wanting in that of the former. 
It appears also that the name Visvarupa has been erased from 
the Idilpur grant and that of Kesava has been put instead. 
This seems to prove that Visvarupa was the elder brother and 
succeeded Lakshmana. "We know nothing about the political 
activities of these two kings beyond the fact that they called 
themselves Gaudesvara and took the proud title ot Garga- 
Yavanamaya-pralayahala-Rudra. The invasion of Bakht-i- 
yar-khalj was most probably in the nature of a temporary 
inroad and his rule in Bengal did not extend beyond a few 
miles of Lakhanawatl. The fact that the grants of these 
two rulers were made in the Pundravardhanabhukti and also 
the fact that they like their father assumed such high-sound- 
ing titles as osvapati, gajapati^ narapati, lajatrayadhiputi, 
pat'amesvara^ paramahhaUaraka, paramasaura ariraja and 
W fishavanhasatiiliara and Asaliyasamkara respectively, show 
that they wer e rulers of no mean ability. 

Abul Pazal mentions one Madhavasena, son of Laksh- 
mapasena who ruled for a period of 10 years 

SsilS). nt "1 • £t XI T X 1 i v v i«i 

alter ms father. ' In the anthology of 

Brldharadasa some verses are quoted of one Madhavasena. 
But whether this Madhava ruled in Bengal and also whether 
he preceded or succeeded Visvarupa and Kesava we have 
no means of ascertaining. At least no inscription of this 
king has been found in Bengal. Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu 

^ The grant was published by Mr, R. D. Banerji in J, A, S, B., 1909, p. 471, 
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says that one eopper-plate grant ol Madhavasena has been 
found in a temple in the city of Almora in the Eumayun 
clistriefc, U. P. According to the same authority another 
copper-plate dated 1223 A. D., has been found in BelesVara 
temple in the Kedara tracts of the Himalayas in nhich the 
word Vcmgaja Brahmanas ?k-^'gQ?kV^. From this Nagen Babu 
is inclined to believe that after the invasion of Bengal by 
Bahht-i-yar, Madhavasena left Bengal and went on a pilgrim- 
age to Kedaranath. This Madhavasena has been identified 
by the same learned writer with Danaujamadhava of the 
Kula-panjikas, and has been placed before Visvarupa and 
Kesava, But there is no trustworthy evidence which makes 
Danaujamadhava a son or successor of Lakshmana, 

With Kesava the Sena dynasty seems to have come to an 
end. The only trace of the Sena ruler that we meet with after 
him is that of Danauja Madhava in the thirteenth century 
when Ghiyasuddin Balban came to Bengal, chastised the rebel 
Mugisud-din, and forced the Sena chief to give an undertaking 
not to help him. 

The Madanapada grant is the only one inscription so 
far found of the reign of Visvarupasena. 
Grant of Visvarupa. Madanapada is a village in the Faridpur 
district. The inscription records the grant 
of certain lands situated in the village of Pinjakasthi in the 
Puiidravardhanabkukti. It was issued from the victorious 
camp pitched at the village of -Phalgu to the s'rutipathaka, 
Visvarupadevasarman, Tlia d^cika of the grant was the 
illustrious Kapivishnu, the minister of peace and war. 

Of the reign of Kesavasena only his Idilpur grant is so 
far known to exist. Idilpur is a village in 
Grant of Kefeva. the pargaua of the same, name in the district 
of Backerganj. The grant was issued from 
the victorious camp of Jambugraraa on the occasion of the 
king’s birth-day. The recipient of the grant was a Brahmapa 
named Isvaradevasarman. 



CHAPTER II. 

Aclministrative Mistorij. 

So far in regard to the political history of Bengal during 
the Sena period. We shall now attempt to set forth the 
administration of this province such as was prevalent in 
this period. Much light is thrown on this matter by the 
grants of these kings which all without exception reveal a 
long list of officials seldom varying. If we are but able to 
understand what function exactly they discharged, that 
cannot fail to give us a fairly good idea of the administrative 
system which characterised the Sena rule over Bengal. This 
list is as follows:— 

(1) Raja, (2) Rajanyaka, (3) Rajnl, (4)) Rapaka, (5) Eaja- 
putra, (6) Rajamatya, (7) Mahapurohita, (8) Mahadharma* 
dhyaksha, (9) Mahasandhivigrihaka, (10) Mahasenapati,. (11) 
Mahamudradhikrta, (12) Antarahga, (13) Vrhaduparika, (14) 
Mahakshapatalika, (15) Mahapratihara, (16) Mahavyuhapati, 
(17) Mahabhogika, (18) Mahapilupati, (19) Mahagapastha, 
(20) Daussadhika, (21) Ohauroddhara:giika, (22-26) Nau-vala- 
hasti-asva-go-mahish-aj-avik-adi vyaprtaka, (27) Gaulmika, 
(28) Dapda-pasika, (29) Da^danayaka, (30) Vishayapati. 

Now let us proceed to identify these officials as far as pos- 
sible and see what was the nature of their duty. At the 
very outset we find from the above list that the names of the 
officials are arranged in three well-marked grades. The first 
of these describes the status of feudatory princes and queens. 
.The second grade consists of officials who are distinguished 
from the third by the prefix maJia or vrihad attached to their 
names, while the third grade is composed of subordinate 
officials. 
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Among the officials of the first grade the Raja is awarded 
the highest place of honour. He had always been an, important 
personage in the ancient Hindu polity. We find him 
mentioned as a state-official as early as the Vedic period. 
The Maitrayani Samhita enumerates rajan- as one of the 
ratnins of the sovereign.^ But whatever his position might be 
in that remote period, under the Sena rule he was not an 
official directly connected with the state business, but the 
highest feudal lord of the realm. The only kind of service 
he rendered to his overlord must evidently have been of the 
military nature. 

The Rajanyakas who come next in order, were also a class 
of feudatories. Dr. Vogel has pointed out the important fact 
that they used to date their inscriptions both in the Sastra 
era and in the regnal year of the raja to whom they owed 
allegiance.’ ^ The very fact that in their records they refer 
also to the regnal year of another king shows that the latter 
was the overlord and they, his feudatories. 

The Rajms may he either the queen-consorts or the quasi- 
independent feudal sovereigns like the famous E-a^i Bhow'^anl 
of recent times. The rajMs as queen consorts 
seem to hold a highly important place from very ancient 
times in India. The ttiahisM as one of the eight is 

mentioned in the Fanchavinsa Bmhmam along with Purohita, 
Suta, grama^i, Kshattri, and samgrahitri 'who are all officials.® 
And we also find that queens were included by Kautilya in 
the list of State-servants and their salaries specified, 
Kautilya, how ever, distinguishes between two kinds of such 
queens, namely, those who were rqfamaf a, mother of king and 
the other rSJamaMshi, the chief queen. They are, however, 
placed by him last in the highest class of state officials. But 
in the Sena period it is doubtful whether queens of the ruling 

^ Aspects of Ancient Indian. Polity, by Mr. Warendra Natli Law, p. 87. 

^ 1. E. A. S., 1908, p. 637. 

® Aspects of Ancieot Indian Polity, p. 87. 
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family were looked upon as state-servants. As mjm of the 
Sena inscriptions occurs among personages who were evidently 
feudatories and not mere state officials it is reasonable to 
suppose that rajhi denoted some semi-independent chieftain 
of this type and such as was represented in modern times hy 
the famous Rani Bhowani of Natore. 

The Rd'itds who are the same as the rdmkas have been 
taken bv Dr. Vogel* and others to be identical with the 
rajanyakas. But as they were separately mentioned in the 
lists of the Pala, Sena and the Varman inscriptions, they were 
evidently two different classes of feudatories at least in 
Bengal from the Pala period onwards. The rajapiitras who 
are named last in the first grade were most probably not the 
princes of the blood royal but the ordinary Rajput soldiers 
holding fiefs from the kings in return for their military 
service. If they were the princes of the royal family it is not 
understood why they should be named last. The term 
rdjaputra in the sense of Rajputs actually occurs in the 
Naihati grant of Vallalasena (v. 3) and we may reasonably 
hold that here in the list also the rajaputras were mere 
feudatories. 

Among the officials of the second grade occur the 
following : — (1) The Rajdmdtyas. — They were the ministers 
of the king, Rautilya always speaks of the amdlyas in the 
sense of ministers.- It may he said that the rajaraatyas of 
the Sena grants may not be the same as the amdtyas of 
Kautilya. But that they were so is evident from the fact 
that both here and in Kautilya they are mentioned before 
the priest. The very fact that the order of naming the 
amdtyas and the Pw’oMa is the same in both the places, 
leaves very little room for doubt that they were the identical 
officials. 

> .1. JJ. A. S., 1908, p. 636. ■ . \ 

ArfchasSstra (English Translation* First Edition), Book I, Chaps, .IX and X* 
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(2) Mahapurohita or Piirohita. — The office of the 
purohita wbicli is called puroHti ov purodJia in the 
is a very ancient one. In the time of the Mgveda the 
purohita Besides taking the part as Hotf used to advise 
the king in all matters concerning religion.^ In the AUareya 
Brahmana he is called Bastragopa (the protector of 
the rmhtra or realm) and insured the king’s power 
over his subjects and his safety and victory in battle.® 
In the epic period his office was principally of a 
religious nature though he was very often entrusted 
with the education of the royal princes.® His position, 
however, appears to have been very high in the time of the 
Arthamstra of Kautilya. He is spoken of next to the 

ministers {amatyas) by Kautilya and it is laid down by him 
that " As a student his teacher, a son his father, a servant 
his master, the king shall follow him.” * We are, however, not 
in a position to ascertain the exact nature of the duty of the 
purohita under the Sena kings. But as we have remarked 
before that the order of naming the amatyas and the purohita 
is the same in both Kautilya and the grants of the Sena 
kings, we may hold that their duty must also have been 
analogous. An idea of the duties they were required to 
perform may be had from the rule laid down by Kautilya 
for their selection. According to him, “ Him whose family 
and character are highly spoken of, who is well educated, 
in the Vedas and in the six Ahgas, is skilful in reading 
portents, providential or accidental, is well versed in the 
science of government and is obedient and who can prevent 
calamities, providential or human, by performing such 
expiatory rites as are prescribed in the Athai'mveda, the 
king shall employ as high priests.”® It is interesting to note 

^ Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 88'50. 

^ Ibid. .. ■ 

» Ibid. 

" Artha. (Eng. TraB.)y p. 17. Ibid, 
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in this connection that the Purohita does not figure at all 
in the grants of the Pala kings. Is it because they were all 
Buddhists ? 

(8) Mahadharmadyaksha. — DJiarmadhyaksha in the sense 
of a judge occurs in the JfaMMgrafa in the list of eighteen 
Hrthas or state officials.^ In the Arthasastra of Kaufilya he 
is called dharmastha and three dharmasthas together with 
three amdtyas are required to administer justice, 

(4) MahmandhivigraMka. — He, as the name signifies, 
was the minister of peace {sandhi) and war (mgr aha). It is 
a remarkable fact that this inaportant ofihcer of the later 
times does not occur either in Kautilya or in any of the 
pre-Kautilyan works. The mention of this officer is first 
met with in the Gupta inscriptions. One of the functions 
of this official was to act, not infrequently, as a dutaka or 
the gift-causer of the grants issued by the king, 

(5) Mahasenapati. — He is evidently the commander-in- 
chief of the army. He is mentioned in the list of eighteen 
iirthas of the Mahabharata under the name of Chamupati by 
the commentator Nilakantha.^ The ^enapati also occurs in 
Kautillya.® According to Dr. Meet “ the mahasenapati seems 
to have denoted equal rank with maharaja and maha- 
samanta.’^A But whether he enjoyed such immense power 
and prestige is a matter of grave doubt. If the ray a and 
the maharaja be two different persons, then it is evident 
from the prefix mahd attached to the name of the latter that 
he was superior to the former. Now we have seen that 
raja was the highest feudal lord of the realm and as such he 
is named first in the first grade. Therefore it is very difficult 
to believe that the mahasenapati who oooupieB the fifth place 
in the second grade should either be superior to the rSya 

^ Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 84-5, 
s Ibid. 

^ ArtW. (Eng. Tran*), p. 23. 

/ ^ Corpus Inscriptionum IndiQarum, p. 15 u. 
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(in case the raja and the maharaja happen to be two different 
persons) or equal to him (in case the raja and the maharaja 
are the same person). In fact the raja or the maMraja was 
a semi-independent feudal chief and as such he derived his 
power and importance from the magnitude of his fiefs which 
he held from the king. But the mahasempati w^as a mere 
paid officer of the state, and he had no importance apart 
from his office. 

(6) Mahmiudradhilcrta. — ^According to Mr. Kadha- 
govinda Basalc, he is the keeper of the Royal seal. But as 
Kautilya’s mndradhyahsha is the superintendent of the pass- 
ports, it would be prudent to take mudradhikrta also in the 
same sense. But if it he contended that the person entrusted 
with the royal seal also used to superintend the pass-ports, 
then that wou.ld be all right. In fact, in the absence of 
sufficient materials it is very difficult to hold a view in one 
way or the other. 

(7-8) Antaranga-rrhadnpariha. — In the body of the 
article, “ Belava copper plate of Bhojavarmadeva,” Mr. Basak 
takes mitarahgavrhaduparika as one compound and translates 
the phrase by ‘ chief-privy councillor.’ But for doing so 
he does not offer any explanation. He refers in the foot- 
note only to a short note by Babu Akshaya Kunaar Maitra, 
O.I.B., who has found out from Sivadasa’s commentary on 
the Ghahradatta (Calcutta edition) that in the inscriptions 
the antaranga is used “in a technical sense to signify the 
royal physician,” It would be better therefore to separate 
and vrhnd'upariha the former in the 

sense of a royal physician and see what the latter signifies. 
The exact function of this official, Vrhaduparika, is not yet 
precisely known. Hr. Fleet in his index to the Gupta 
inscriptions says that the term requires explanation. There 
is however, a form, up irikdra. Dr. Biihler in his article on 
“Additional Valabhi grants ” {Indian 1878, p. 66), 

gives the following short note on uparikara-. “ usually 

6 
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spelt np'i, is a Maratha revenue term whieh denotes * a 
temporary holder who cultivates land in a village, where he 
does not reside,’ It seems to me very probable that the 
wpari of the plates is the same word. Compare the Gujrati 
npammda and the Hindi uparivar” It seems from the 
above note of Biihler, that the was a fiscal term 

connected with some kind of land revenue. It may not be 
improbable that the uparikara and the uparika are derived 
from the same root npari. If that be so, then 'orhadv.parika 
must be some higher ofiicial who used to superintend the 
subordinate tiparikm who were fiscal officers. 

Mahahshapatalika. — Hr. Hleet has taken him to be the 
“Superior officer of the akshapatalikaa ov kieepev of records.” 
But it seems from the elaborate description of his duties in 
Kautilya that he was not merely the superintendent of the 
keepers of records but an accountant-general of the state. 
These are some of his functions specified in the Artha§astra. 
He was to keep the account of the amount of profit, loss, 
expenditure, delayed earnings, the amount oivyaji (premia 
in kind of cash) realized, the status of government agency 
employed, the amount of wages paid, the number of free 
labourers engaged (vishti), pertaining to the investment of 
capital or any work; likewise in case of gems and commodities 
of superior or inferior value, rate of their price, the rate of 
their barter,” etc., etc, 

-The office of the principal gate-keeper 
or the chamberlain was always an important one in the states 
of ancient India. This official is mentioned under the name 
of dvarapala in the list of eighteen tirthas of the Maha,’ 
hharata by Nilakautha. Kautilya in a passage where he 
says that spies should be appointed, to watch over state 
officials, names dauvarika (which is the same as dvarapMa 
of the Mg<habharata and the pratihara of the Sena grants) 
along with mantnn, purohita.^ 8enapat% ymaraja and others. 
The. importance of his portion is seen from the fact that 
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both in the lists of the Mahahharata and the Eautiliya h© 
is named in the fifth place and mentioned in the former list 
directly after the ohminpati and in the latter list after the 
ytivaraja. 

Ilahavyuhapati. — He is evidently a high military officer 
of the state. The vyuha is a particular arrangement of 
soldiers at the time of battle. The Mahahharata mentions 
different kinds of vyuhas “often named after birds, the word 
wing used as well in the Ifahabharata as in modern 
warfares suggesting the idea.” The Ohahravyuha wa.s one 
of many such vyuhas, which was adopted by Drona at the 
time of killing Abhimanyu.* He appears to be the actual 
tactician on the battle-field and must have been an assistant 
of the sempati. 

MahabJiogika. — -A considerable difficulty is felt in identi- 
fying this official here. According to Dr. Dleet, “ In the 
inscriptions it is a technical official title, connected with the 
territorial terms bhoga bhukti.'” ^ Mahabhogika may have 
been an official of ‘a bhoga or a bhukti in other inscriptions, 
but here as he comes between such military officials as 
mahavyuhapxdi on the one hand and mahapilupati and maha- 
gmimtha on the other, it seems that he too was a military 
officer here. The Sanskrit-English dictionary of Monier 
■Williams explains the term by “ housekeeper ” or a “ groom ” 
and Mr. Radhagovinda Basak has taken mahabhogika to be 
the chief groom. 

MaTmpilapati.—Filu is probably a Persian term. Maha- 
pilupati was most probably the chief commander of the 
elephant-forces. It may be somewhat a matter of surprise 
to find that the Hindu independent kings such as the 
Varmans and the Senas living far away from the Centre of 
Mahomedan influence should name their military officials 
by a Persian term. But this is by no means a unique 

^ Epic India, 0* T, Taidya. p. 260. 

® Corpus InscriptioDum Indicarnm, p. 100, n. 2. 
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instance. We have the use of dibira another Persian term in 
the post-Gupta inscriptions, in Kalhajja’s JRajatarangmi and 
also in the DamUumdra-GharUa. After the Guptas the 
Hunas, Gurjaras, and other foreign tribes poured into India 
one after another bringing with them some culture of the 
Persian or Sassanian kingdom. This explains why such 
terms as divim and pUn make their appearance for the first 
time during the occupation of India by these foreign 
hordes. 

Mahagm}astlia . — He is the last of the officials of the 
second grade. Gana is a squadron of soldiers and the meiha- 
ganastha is evidently the chief commander of a gam squa- 
dron. A gana is composed of 27 elephants, 27 chariots 
81 horses and 135 foot-soldiers.^ 

Vishayapati . — He was the officer of a vishaya or a 
district. The entire empire of the Palas and the Senas like 
that of the Guptas was divided into several hhnlttis and these 
were again subdivided into vishayas. The vhhayas were 
further subdivided into bhogas and maydalas. The gramas 
were the units of bhogas and matpialas. Thus we noticed 
several bliuktis, e,g., Pundravardhana and Vardhamana in 
the Sena grants. We also know that there were the Vikrama- 
pura bhoga, and Kotivarsha vkhaya and Varendratnandala 
in the Pufylravardhanablmltti, and North Eadha matidala 
in the VardhavMnablmkti. 

Da/y,dctpasika . — According to Pandit Bhagwan Lai 
Ittdraji he was the head police officer. Dr. Pieet also takes 
him to be a police officer. Literally the word means holding 
the fetters or noose of punishment, 

Pandanayaka . — According to Dr. Pieet, he was a mili- 
tary officer, the word literally meaning the leader of forces. 
But danda may mean either ‘ a force ’ or ‘punishment.’ 
It is better here to take the term in the sense of an inflictor 

^ Belava Copper Upw ind., Yoi. XII, footnote . 
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of punishment, Le., a magistrate. The list of the military 
officials, has already been given before. Here as the officer 
comes after another executive officer, namely, that of the 
police, it is reasonable to take dandanayaka to be a magistrate. 
It is a noteworthy fact that daitclapala in the sense of a 
guardian of punishment occurs both in the Mahahharata and 
in the KauiiUya. 

The third grade is composed of : — 

(1) Datmadhika . — He was the superintendent of villages. 
The office of this man must have been a very ancient one, 
though we do not find any mention of him in Kautiliya. We 
know from the Taittirlya Brdhmmia and laittinya Smihitd 
that the grdmaul was entrusted with that office in that remote 
period. The duty of the grdmani has thus been described by 
the author of the “ Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity.” “ His 
importance as a state official is realised only when we bear in 
mind that in early times he had military duties to perform for 
which he might be called as a troop leader. It is probable 
that he is the head of all village headmen in the realm.” * 
Whether he was a military officer in our period or whether 
his office was analogous to something like that of a ‘ patil ’ of 
the later times we have no definite knowledge, but as he comes 
first in the third grade, it seems that he was an important 
official. It may not be unlikely that he was also the “ Head- 
man of all village headmen in the realm,” as in the Vedic 
times, and was charged with the general safety and manage- 
ment of the villages. 

(2) Ghauroddharayika.- — According to Pandit Bhagawan 
Lai Indraji he was a thief-catcher.® In India there have been 
from very ancient times two ways of catching thieves. One 
of these methods is to set a thief to catch a thief, and the 
other is the tracking system. According to Pandit Bhagawan 

I Pp. 84.90. 

■ Bombay ' Gskgetfceer, ToL ' I, Part I» pp» Sl»S2* ' 
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Lai Indraji the second practice was probably in vogue in 
Gujrat where in the Valabhi grants the term Ghauroddham~ 
p/ia occurs but what method was adopted in the Pala and 
Sena empire we have no means of knowing. 

(3-8) Nau-hala-hasty-asm-go-mahish-aj-dmk-udi-vyaprU 
aka.- — Babu Biadhagovinda Basak has translated the phrase by 
“ Inspectors of fleet, elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, goats, 
sheep, etc.” It is not understood what he exactly means by 
inspectors of the fleet, etc. The terms namdhyakska^ 
hasty adhyaksha, asvadhyaJcsha, and go-adhyaksha appear in 
EZautiliya, It seems to us proper to take •tiau-vyapriaka, 
hasti-vyapptaka and others to be the same as navadhyaksha, 
hasty adhyaksha and others of Kautilya. These officers of 
Kautilya are connected with revenue office. The ndmdhyaksha 
was the saperintendent of ships and his office was to examine 
“ the accounts relating to navigation not only on oceans and 
mouths of rivers but also on lakes natural or artificial and 
rivers in the vicinity of a sthaniya, ^ and other fortified cities. ^ 

(9) Sasti-vyapytaka. — The office of hasty adhyaksha as we 
know from Kautilya was an important one. Eastyadhaksha 
was charged with the safety and general management of 
elephants whether domesticated or wild. The capture of 
elephants by private persons, it seems, was strictly prohibited 
and this officer was to prosecute all persons who dared to 
infringe the law. 

{Id) Asva-vyapftaka. — He was the same as asvy adhyaksha 
of Kautilya. He was the superintendent of horses. His 
business was ‘to register the breed, age, marks, groups or 
classes of horses, to classify these that are kept in sale-house 
for sale, those that are recently purchased and those that have 
been captured in war,’ ® etc. 

^ A fortress in the vieinifej of 800 Tillages* 

® Arthatetra, p. 166. 

^ 164. 
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(11-14) Qo-mahish-aj-avih-adi-vyaprtaka. — Here one 
person was appointed to look after the management of all 
these animals. This was the case in the time of 
Kautilya also. The duty of this officer of Kautilya was to 
supervise {i) herds maintained for wages, {ii) herds surrender- 
ed for a fixed amount of dairy produce, (iU) useless and 
abandoned herds, (iv) herds maintained for a share in a 
dairy produce, (s>) classes of herds, (vi) cattle that strayed and 
(vii) cattle that are, irrevocably lost and (viii) amassed 
quantity of milk and butter. He also used to collect the 
various sorts of income accruing from the management of 
cattle.^ 

(15) Gatdmika. — Babu Eadhagovinda Basak has taken 
this officer to be the commander of a squadron, but as 

he is mentioned along with so many other revenue officers it 
is, best to take him as a revenue officer also. According to 
Hr. Eleet he is the superintendent of woods and! forests.^ 
This gives a better sense here. The office of the superinten- 
dent of forests is a very ancient one. This officer is mentioned 
in the list of eighteen tlrthas by the commentator of the 
Mahabharata under the name of atmlpald^ and in the 
KauUUya mx&.QV ilciQ ris,mQ oi Kupyadhyakshai.^ 

0 lhia...v- 159 . ' 

® Corpus Insoriptionum Indicammj p, 42, ti. 4. 

® Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity. 

Artha., pp. 99-101.' 



CHAPTEE III. 


Fiscal History. 

We have hitherto considered the political and the 
administrative history of the Sena period. Now we shall try 
to give an account of the fiscal condition of the times. In an 
agricultural country like India land has always been the 
most important source of wealth to the country and revenue 
to the royal exchequer. So if we can but find out the 
general condition of the land system under the Sena rule we 
shall get a fair glimpse into the fiscal condition of the country. 
The epigraphic records of the Sena kings give the description 
of the following fiscal details including those of land : — 

(1) Grama . — It was the village proper. We shall obtain 
a clearer idea of the position the village occupied in the fiscal 
system during the Sena period after we have considered the 
various details referred to in the Sena grants. These we shall 
now discuss one by one. 

(2) FataJca. — According to the lexicographer Hema- 
chandra, pataka is one half of a village. In the inscriptions 

is never used independently but always as a suffix to 
some proper name of a village; as for example we have 
Gkadaspasapataka in the Madhainagar grant of Lakshmaiia 
Sena. Here Ohadaspasapataka denotes half of the village of 
Ghadaspasa. 

(3) Va^hi . — It was the site either of a village or of a 
house. ^ 

(4) Kshetra, KMla, nala and uskara. — We have now 
to note four fiscal terms together, as they cannot be properly 
understood unless they are compared with one'another and 
unless their exact difference is taken into proper consideration. 

^ Yaijaiit! of YSdavaprakasa, edited by Oustav Oppert, p, 159; U 19 and 236; U 
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One of tiie,se, namely, Khila, has been defined by Hema- 
ehaiiclra in tiic AbMdhana-chinianiani as follows : Ssheir- 
ctdy-aprahatcirfh sthdnam Khilam} Two conclusions may be 
deduced from this. The first is that Kshefra has the seiieric 

O 

sense of cultivable land and the second that Khilt is an un- 
cultivated KsJietra. 

The question that now arises is what could be the term 
for a Kshetra land which is under actual cultivation. This 
of course is the term nala which has been defined bv 
Yadavaprakasa in the V'lijayanti as praJiatara sthanam — 
furrowed land/ We thus get the cultivable land [Kshetra) 
which when under cultivation is called mla but which, if left 
fallow, becomes But what about the land which is 

unworthy of being brought under cultivation ? How was it 
designated ? The Sena inscriptions speak of only one such kind 
of land, namely Usha^'a, which according io the Fay ay anti 
is Ushamti (bhumi),® i.e., land containing Usha* or saline 
earth. 

(5) (xo-pfl./Aff.— It was, as the name signifies, the cattle 
track. It is used in the inscriptions generally in connection 
with the fixing of the village boundaries and it thus seems 
that the word denoted the cattle track running from one 
village to another. 

(6) Go-chara — It is evidently the grazing ground for 
cattle. The practice of keeping aside the pasture land for 
cattle is a very ancient one. Thus it is stated by Kautilya that 
the king should make provision for pasture grounds on 
uncultivated land. According to Maau the pasture land 
should lay around the village and should be 100 dhanush in 
width. 

' Abludhanaohiiitiinni, 242. 

' Vaijayariti, p. 124, 1. 35. 

P.:124, I. 36. 

* Uspostu KshSramrttikl, Vaijayauti, p. 12.5, 1. 49, 

■' Chap. Till, y. 237, 
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(7) -Messrs. R. D. Banerjee/ and R. G. Basak ^ 

ha¥e translated Ijy grass land. But as in the 

inscriptions tri}ayuU and go-ohara are used side by side 
and as the latter term also means tue grassy plot of land, if 
we translate trnayuti by grass land we fail to distinguish 
between the two. Aceordiujx to Babu. Kishori Mohan Gupta, 
M.A., trmyuti is distinct from go-chara inasmuch as the 
former forms the part of the boundaries of the village. ® 
Trnay'tiU, he points out, is often used with sima boundary, as 
for exmaple, Sava-sima trmyuti- go-ohara paryanta is used in 
the B-ajore inscription, of Mathanadeva * and also in the 
Monghyr Copper plate inscription of Devapala.® But his 
explanation of the term tfnayuti does not seem to be very 
happy. The boundary which is indicated by a grassj'^ plot of 
land is sure to be an unstable one and so it is unsafe to mark 
out a boundary with a grassy plot of land, Kishori Babu has 
also given another sense of the tmn. In the second sense it 
denotes the cultivable fields Iving fallow after the harvest and 
serving as pasture land temporarily. But neither in the old 
host, as nor in the inscriptions have we met with this use of 
the term. The real meaning of the term tfuayuti (as yidi lit. 
means pile or stack), seems to be that it was a plot of land in 
which the villagers used to stack dry grass, as a provision for 
emergency such as draught, famine, etc. As the term is used 
in connection wu'th sima, it seems tmayuti was situated on the 
outskirts of the village. It was so situatad probably for the 
safety of the village from fire. It is very dangerous to keep 
a large pile of dry grass in the midst of the village for if once 
the fire breaks out the whole village is liable to be burnt 
down. The villagers of Rajputana and Central Provinces, 

» Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 162, 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, 19, 3-U. 

^ Land System in. accordance with Epigraphio EFidenoe, Ind.Ant^j April, 1922, p* 74. 

* Ep, Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 266, 

^ Ganda LekbamaB, p. 39, 
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we hear, even to this day stack dry grass on a plot of land for 
the common use of the village. 

(8) Tala and JJddesi. — Rakhal Das Babu ^ and Ptadha- 
govinda Babu ^ have taken sa-tala and sa-uddesabJiitmi to 
mean land with bottom and surface, i.e., the land with the 
underground right {i.e., the right of mining) and the surface 
right. We have, however, no proof whatsoever for holding 
that in our period the right of mining was conceded to the 
individual subject of the sovereign. On the other hand 
we know from Kautillya that the mining operations were 
used to be carried in his time bv’’ the king. And as the 
kings were always jealous of their rights and privileges 
and had always power to enforce', it is not reasonable to say 
that they conceded them to private individuals unless there 
is a strong evidence to that effect. 

Tala as Kishori Babu ® rightly points out is low land. 
This seems to be borne out by the 'Vaija.yantL^ In Bengal, 
specially in East Bengal, certain parts of the village being 
low land would remain under water during the rainy seasons 
and this is probably denoted by tala. Uddesa in contrast 
to tala would be high land. Though Kishori Babu has taken 
uddesa to mean high land, he has made a slight mistake, we 
think, in taking high land to imply “ embankments,” 
“earthen mounds.” To us, t/cfdesa seems to be those lands 
which would not be merged under water even during the 
rainy seasons. The distinction between two kinds of land is 
observed even to this day in East Bengal and the value of 
land differs accordingly. The value of the low land is 
somewhat higher than that of the high land on which 
generally the aman and ropa paddies (i.e., the paddies which 
becomes ready in the months of December and January) 
cannot grow well. In the present-day Bengal, the low and 

> Ep. Ind., Vol, XV, p. 269. 

= Ep. Ind., Vol. XII. 

’ Ind. Ant, 1922, p. 74 

^ VaijayaDti, edited by GDstaY Oppert, p, 232, 1. jO diid aKo p* 521, 
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high lands are known respectively as nicliii and hhita or 
cldngajami. 

Jala and Sthala. — Jala included tanks, wells, lakes, etc., 
while Sthala probably indicated land with various gardens. 

Garta. — It was the pit, the trench. Probably it was 
equivalent to modern Bengali dovd which is generally used 
for depositing the refuse of the houses. 

Jhdtnhita.'p'ih^ gumka-narihela, Zimra-panasa-hMmii. — The 
term is equivalent ot jhm'abitapali which means 
bushes and trees. Sa-jlidtabitapah hliumi, therefore, means 
land with trees and bushes. The giwdka-tidrikela and the 
dmra-panam-hlmmi undoubtedly contained betel-nut, co- 
eoanut, mango and jackfruit trees. The gardens of these 
fruit trees have always been of great value and as such a 
regular source of income to those who posse.ssed them. 

Having obtained an idea of the different aspects of land 
in a village we shall now proceed to see the method of their 
measurement. Fortunately for us, unlike the Pala records, 
almost all the grants of the Sena kings give a detailed account 
of the land measurement system. The land was used to be 
measured by two kinds of rods (nala). One of them was the 
old rod that was current in the country of Samatata (Sama- 
tatiya nala)} The other, the Vrsavamiikctrcmala,' seems to 
have been introduced by Vijayasena himself. We know 
that his biruda or surname was f fshahhamnkara and it is in 
every way probable that he introduced the new rod of 
measurement which was called after him. 

The following were the various standards for measuring 
lands by these rods -.—pataka, drom, Mhaka, khadi, unmuna 
and kdka. 

Pataka. — It was, as we havd already seen, the half of a 
village. The measure of a varied according to the 

variation in the area of a village. 

' Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 276. 

“ Ep. Ittd., Vol. XIV, p.. 156. 
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According to the Mcmasam Silpamstra which pn„ 
forty different kinds of villages and towns the 
village would be of 500 dandas or 400 ft son- 

Drom, adhaka and /;dl-a.-These as standaih.j'fl.? 
mg space are not met with either in the old lexicons 
Smiskrit nmrks, such as the Makabkarata, the 

and the Arthamstra. All these occur in th 
standards for measuring quantity only. The reason 
IS that they ivere the standards of land measurement neculi 
to East Bengal and therefore unknown elsewhere. L T 
this day these standards survive in some parts of East Ben'o-il" 
sucn ^as the district of Mymensingh, Earidpu, Barisal aid 

It is interesting to note here that until very recently the 

lod (nala) was used m these districts as in the days of the 

Sena kings. 

_ The standards for measuring land such as are in vooue 
in the parganas Mymensingh and Hussensahi in the district 

of Mymensingh, are given below:— 


4 Kakas 
20 gandas 
20 kathas 
4 kar.ls 

16 adhas 


1 yard 


make 1 ganda 
55 1 katha 

5 5 1 kani 

55 1 adha (i.e., adhaka of the 

inscriptions) 

55 1 drona (same as drona of 

the grants) 

55 100 X 100 yds. sq. 

55 26 inches. 


(Ju>»ara and khm, so far as we know, are not in voo-ue 
m Bengal at present and as such they cannot be identiLrl 
with any definiteness. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Social Histohy. 

Now we come to the Social History of the period. Here 
too our authentic sources of inform ation must be the inscrip- 
tions. The first question that arises is whether anything 
that pertains to the modern social structure is traceable 
therein. The highest castes of Bengal are the Brahmanas, 
the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas. Do we find anything in 
these records which relates to these castes ? It is worthy of 
note that while the names of the different officials are men- 
tioned in the grants their surnames or family names are also 
sometimes specified. Thus we find the name Saladda Naga 
in the Barrackpur grant of Vija,yasena Hari Ghoslia in the 
Naihati grant of Vallala and Narayapa Datta in the Tarpana- 
dlghi and Anulia charters of Lakshraapa. All these were 
diitaJcas in regard to their respective grants, and the last two 
of them have been expressly designated as Sandhivigrahakas. 
Now is a typically Kayastha surname, and and 

Datta are the surnames of either the Kayasthas or the 
Vaidyas. It is true that they were not unknown in the 
in*‘erior castes. But as the bearers of these names in the 
Sena grants were dutak ts a,ni Sdndhimgrakakas, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they were either the Kayasthas or the 
Vaidyas. It should be noted that many surnames are found 
to be used both by the Kayasthas and the Vaidyas. For 
example, the surnames Datta, Dem, Dam, Ndga, Soma, Nandi, 
Dhara, etc., are quite common to both the castes ; so when 
a Datta and a Naga are mentioned in the grants as duiaka 
or Sandhioigrahaka all that we can say of them is that 
they were either Kayastha or Vaidya officials. That the 
Vaidyas were an influential caste under the Sena rulers is 
evident from many of the passages of the Chandraprabha 
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which is a Ktilapanjiha ox' genealogical aoeoant of the 
Vaidyas. This book was composed in Saka 1697 or A.D. 1675 
by Bharatamaliika, and its genuineness has never been 
doubted. It is expressly stated in this book that Umapati- 
dhara (no doubt the poet who composed Deopara inscription) 
was the hiji or the first founder of the Bhara family of the 
Vaidyas of Bengal.^ The same book also refers to Dvayi or 
Dhuyi (also called Dhui) as the viji of the Saktrgotra of the 
Vaidyas.^ This Dvayi or Dhuyi received Raulinya or 
Kulinism from Yallala.® He was thus a contemporai’y of 
Vallala and Lakshmana and has been identified with the 
poet Dhoyl. It is intei’esting to know in this connection 
that Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, the author of the Sistory 
of Bengali Language and Literahire and a Professor of the 
Calcutta University, claims descent from this Dhoyl. Thus 
when two of the foremost poets of the Sena court are said to 
have belonged to the Vaidya caste, we may easily conclude 
that the Vaidyas held high position in the state and were an 
important factor in the society. The Rampal plate of Sri 
Chandra i-eveals a line of Brahmapas whose surnames end 
in Gupta (Sarman).^ No such Brahmanas are met with in 
the modern Bengal. Where have they gone ? Have they 
too, like the Sena- Karnatakshatriyas , merged into the present 
Vaidya caste of Bengal ? ® As regards the position of the 
Kayasthas in the Sena empire we know nothing authentically 
beyond the fact that Ilari Ghosha was a Sdndhivigrahaka of 
Vallala. Ohosha, as we have Just now remarked, is a typical 
Kayastha surname and so when we have a Kayastha, Hari 
Ghosha, mentioned as a SandJiivigrahahaf^Q can say with 
assurance that in those days the Kayasthas like the Vaidyas 

^ Clianclraprabli^, p, 2K \ 

Ibid, p. 213. 

® Sadvaidyakalapafi jikS by Kavikanthahara, pp. 1*2. 

^ Ep. m 

^ The names of felie BrAlimanas are (1) Makara Gupta, (2) Var^Eha Gupfca, 
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were an iafluential caste and held important status in the 
state as well as in the society. 

The Brahmapas were highly esteemed and in this period 
as in all others in the history of India, they successfully 
maintained their supremacy. They exercised immense 
influence in temporal as well as spiritual matters and often 
held eminent position in the government of the country. 
Thus Halayudha, the author of the BraJimmiasarmsva, was 
in his youth a minister of Lakshmap.a and rose to be a 
dharmadliyaksha in his old age. His elder brother Pasupati, 
who was like him also a Snifti writer, rose to the rank of 
Rajapandita. In religious matters their position was supreme 
and uncontested. There was a regular post of mahapuroMta 
under all the Sena kings and the Sena rulers and their wives 
used to give wealth to the Brahmanas and grant lands to 
them in accordance with the injunctions of the Smfti. There 
were really very learned Brahmanas and among them some 
geniuses of the first water. Jayadeva was a Brahraana and 
in the domain of poetry his genius soared very high. His 
wonderful lyrics are still fascinating the imagination of the 
world. Regarding the history of the castes other than the 
Brahmapas, the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas, our sources of 
information are very scanty and meagre and not often based 
on real historical evidence. About the position of the 
Suvarpavapikas the Valldlacharita says that formerly they 
used to wear sacred threads and their influence and position 
in the society were by no means low. But it was the king 
^allala who depi-ived them for the first time of their right of 
wearing sacred threads and degraded their position in the 
society on account of some arrogance on the part of their 
leaders. 

Now we come to two other castes which are mentioned in 
all the Sena records. They are worth mentioning because 
they were important both socially and politically. They 
were the Ghattas and i]xQ Bhaitm who are referred to in all 
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the Sena records in the fiscal portion of the grants. It 
appears that they had certain rights connected either with 
the land or their owners. We are here of course 
adverting to the phrase a-Chatta- Bliatta-pravemh a 
phrase which is also found in the charters of the other 
parts of India. In the Valahhi copper-plate, for instance, 
the expression is a-ohata-Bhataprave§aJi. The word ChaH 
of this expression corresponds to GhaUa of the Sena records 
and the BJidta of the former is of course a mistake for BJiatta 
of the latter. Who were then these Ghattm and the Bliattas7 
Pandit Bhagwan Lai Indraji has drawn our attention to the 
expression Ghdtu Bhdta of the Kumdmpdla-charita} There 
we are told that Siddharaja despatched these Ghattm and the 
Bhattas to apprehend Kumarapala who was then a fugitive. 
The Bhdtas Qv the Bhattas must evidently be the modern 
Bhats who were up till recently an influential caste over the 
greater portion of India, especially in Bajputana, G-uzarat 
and the Deccan. They were formerly professional genea- 
logists and as such they often found easy entrance to every 
house. In this way they were very helpful to the govern- 
ment. They would often be employed to detect fugitives. 
They would go by turn to every village and every house, 
their ostensible object being to recite the genealogy and sing 
the praise of the members of the household but their real 
object being to search out the fugitive. They were sometimes 
very oppressive and used to exact money from the people in 
some novel way. And this is probably why they are prohibi- 
ted in the charters of the Sena kings as in other records, from 
entering the land ^ranted to a Brahmana. About their 
oppressive nature the Tribes and Castes of Bombay”^ has the 
following interesting statement :—''‘ Bhatas had some time ago a 
ready way of extracting money lor the f iilfilment:. of a pledge 
made to them. If' a man refused .to keep a promise made to 

Bombay Gazetteer, YoL I, Part I, pp. 81-2. 

= Tribes and Castes of Bombay, pp. 123-30, 


7 
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them they committed trago as it was called, i.e., brought a 
girl or an old woman of their family to the house of the 
defaulter and threatened to kill or actually did kill her ; and 
if these means failed, the JBhM. used to proceed to plunge a 
dagger into his breast. The disgrace of these proceedings and 
the fear of having a bard’s blood on their head, generally 
reduced the most obstinate to reason.” Bhats are found even 
to this day in certain parts of Eastern Bengal. They frequent 
the house of wealthy country gentlemen on great occasions 
and sing ballads. Among the most popular ballads are those 
dealing with the love of B-adha and Krshpa and the story of 
Baja Bajvallahha of Bajanagar. The Ghattas ^ were most 
probably a criminal tribe like the modern Berads and 
Bamoshis who are principally found in Belgaum, Bijaypur, 
TDharwar and the Southern Maratha country. How these 
Ghattas may be oppressive to the society would appear from 
the habits and customs of these Berads and Bamoshis. Thus 
it is recorded of the Berads that “ they were formerly a war- 
like and dangerous class, notorious as thieves and highway 
robbers. In the Belgaum district even now, some of them 
are clever thieves, skilful in eluding search and hiding stolen 
property, and are much feared by travellers. They steal 
cattle with such cleverness and send the stolen animals to 
such a long distance that the greatest energy and caution 
often fail to find any trace of them. The owner has to go and 
ask the Berads’ help, and if he promises a reward, the animal 
is found and restored. If an animal is missing, it is almost 
sure to have fallen into the hands of the Berads.” ^ 

As regards the primary social institution of marriage it 
may he noted that it did not reach the rigid form in which 
we find it now. In fact, interprovincial and intercaste 
marriages were not unknown in the Sena period. From the 

1 Pandit Bhagwati Lai Tndraji takes Chafcas to mean cheats oi’ rop^ues. Bombay Gazet- 
teer, Vol. T, Pt. I, pp. 81-82. 

" Tribes and Castes of Bombay, by R, E. Enthoven, Yol. I, pp. 78-90. 
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various grants of the Sena kings we come to know that they 
were STcilifiiahshatriycis and Kornaiakshatriyas. But we have 
already seen that Vijayasena m'arried in the Sura family of 
the Suhinadesa. This is an instance of interprovincial 
marriage. Again the OhandraprahJiamiatm^ us that Vallala’s 
daughter’s son was a Vaidya.' This means that Vallala’s 
daughter who was evidently a Kshatriya girl was married to 
a Vaidya. This appears to be an instance of intercaste 
marriage. Babu Nagendra Nath Basu has found out a tradi- 
tion to the effect that Vallala himself married a Kayastha girl 
and according to the VaUalacharit i he even took a bride from 
the Charmakara caste and married her according to the 
Oandh'irva form.^ It is also mentioned in the Ghcmdrapra-hha ® 
that both Lakshmana and his son Kesava contracted matri- 
monial alliances with Vaidya families. 

The institution of devaddsl, now looked down upon, was 
not unknown in the period under review. It is stated in the 
Deopara i iscription that king Vijaya “provided a hundred 
lovely female (attendants) whose bodily charms were heigh- 
tened by jewel ornaments,” for the Pradyumnesvara Siva 
(V. 30) Dhoyi the author of the Pavanaduta also in a verse 
mentions the devaddsi or the temple girls of Siva ( Pavana- 
duta, V. 29). The custom of dedicating deoaddsls to shrines 
is only seen now-a-days in the district of Southern Malabar 
and the regions thereabout. The natural inference from this 
fact is that most probably the Sena kings brought this institu- 
tion along with them from their original home Karpata. 

Gold ornaments and jewelleries were of course used by 
the ladies of high castes. But it is also interesting to note 
that the Brahmana ladies used palm-leaf ear-rings. Oonch- 
shell bangles were also worn by ladies, a practice which is 
still current in Bengal. But it seems to have fallen into 

^ Chandraprabha, p. 189. 

“ Vallalacbariia, Obap. III. 

® G handraprabbS, pp. 222 and 364. 
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desuetude in other parts of India. They painted their feet 
with lac-dye and used saffron and musk for toilets. 

We have heard much about Kulinism, and Vallala is 
mentioned times without number as the originator of this 
institution. But we find neither epigraphic nor satisfactory 
literary evidence about this origin. The advocates of this 
theory base their conclusions on the statement made in the 
KulapanjiJcas which can hardly be relied upon as genuine 
historical evidence. And even among the Kiilapanjikakaras 
themselves there are differences of opinion. In fact in an 
earlier Kulapanjiha mention has been made of an older view 
of Kulinism based on personal qualifications. The Sadvciidya- 
kulapanjikd of Kavikanthahara which was written in Saka 
1575 or 1653 A.D. says that there are two views regarding 
the institution of Kulinism. The older view is that it was 
based on nine personal qualifications such as achara, vinaya, 
vidyd, etc. But the more recent view is that it was for the 
first time created by king Vallala in the family of Duhisena 
and others.' Clearly therefore we find that the institution of 
Kulinism was a very ancient one and it was based on certain 
personal qualifications and not made hereditary by anybody. 
The view that Vallala was its originator only gained ground 
in comparatively recent times and as such cannot be credited 
with much authenticity. 

One interesting feature of the society in the Sena period 
cannot be overlooked. About the end of the Deopara inscrip- 
tion we are told that the record was engraved by one ^ulapani 
who is called not only “ the crest-jewel of the guild of the 
Varendra artists ” {silpin) but also a ratpaka. This shows that 
the province of Varendra was renowned for the appreciation 
and development of the fine arts. There is no meaning other- 
wise of our being told that there was a guild of artists in 
Varendra and that Sulapapi was the head of it. That Varendra 

^ Baidvaidyakulapafijika, pp. 1-2. 
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had made itself famous long before Sulapaui is clear from 
the fact that Tarauatli in his JEListory of Stiddhism in Indict 
tells us that even as early as the time of Dharmapala and 
Devapala of the Pala dynasty there were two artists, father 
and son, called Dhiman and Bitpala who founded a school 
not only in cast metal work but also in sculpture and painting. 
It was known as the eastern or Magadhan school and replaced 
the old west school not only in the territory of Gauda but also 
in the country of Nepal. Varendra had thus been already 
known as a home of original artists — a conclusion supported 
by the exuberance of sculptures of one typical style found all 
over Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Bogra and Pabna districts which 
represent Varendra. There is another point to be noticed in 
connection with Sulapani. He has been called a ranakci. 
In the administrative history section of this thesis we have 
stated that rdmka denoted as high a rank as raj cm, rajanyaha 
and so forth. If they were not all feudatory titles some of 
them denoted at least the pick of the landed gentry. And 
Sulapani when he is designated as ranaka is to be taken as 
to be a fairly big zemindar. This is interesting because he 
could have risen only to this high position by’’ his eminent 
success in the sphere of art. What is more probable is that 
his family must have been brought to great prominence by 
his great-grand-father. For, not only his name but also those 
of his father and grand-father and even great-grand-father 
have been specified. What is the good of mentioning all 
these names unless we are to infer that they denoted a dynas- 
tic list of artists who made themselves conspicuous by their 
skill and originality in silpa. Probably, therefore, the family 
began to acquire importance in the time of the great-grand- 
father of Sulapani and as they or at least Sulapani could come 
to assume tlie rank of a ramka it indicates that art in the 
Sena period was looked upon as an honourable and lucrative 
profession so as to enable an artist of exceptional merit to rise 
to an aristocratic position in society. 
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Beligious History. 

We have finished oup survey of the political, administra- 
tive, fiscal and social history of the period, and we no a" come 
to the historv of religion under the Sena rulers. It is not less 

9. O 

important than the previous ones. In fact it is essential to 
the understanding of the moral life of the people. The 
principal religions of India that have dominated the lives and 
thoughts of the people are of coarse (1) Buddhism, (2) Brah- 
manism, and (3) Jainism, with their different ramifications. 
Now let us ascertain what was the state of each of these three 
kinds of religion in the Sena kingdom of Bengal. 

Buddhism in Bengal which was in a flourishing condition 
in the early Pala period was at a low ebb towards its close and 
by the time when the Senas came to power it had begun to 
lose its separate identity as one of the principal religions, 
Buddha having found a place in the Brahmanie pantheon as 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 

We know from Kshemendra who flourished in Kashmir 
in the eleventh century that in his time Buddha had already 
been admitted into the Brahmanie pantheon as an inearna- 
tion of Vishpu. But when the same happened in Bengal we 
do not know, till we come to the period of Jayadeva who lived 
in the court of Lakshraana. This is evident from the Gita- 
(jovinda where Jayadeva in a well-known verse in praise of 
Vishnu speaks of Buddha as an avatdra of that supreme god. 
In the time of Lakshmapa we then clearly find Buddha 
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absorl3ed m the Bralimanic pantheon. But tliougli BiicMhism 
as a sepal ate leligion was in a decadent state it did not 
certainly Tanisli from tli^' land. The Sena rulers though they 
heionged to the Bralimanic religion^ the first two being Saira^ 
and the last thiee Vaishnava, were not intcieraiit zealots^ 
and we often find either from the grants of these rulers or 
from the literature of the period that there were regular 
Buddhist temples in the land and the great Buddhist scholars 
like Mahamahopadhyaya Purushottaniadasa and SaranadeTa 
flourished under the benevolent patronage' of these Sena 
kings. But that Buddhism was declhiing at this pjeriod is 
clear from the fact that there are no grants to Buddhist 
temples or Buddhist monks made by royal donors or private 
individuals. In fact, there is no inscription whether engraved 
on stone or oopper-plate which records siicli a grant. 

Both Purushottama and Sarana were grammarians and 
lived in the court of Lakshmana. It is a iioteworthv ■ fact 
that though Saraiia was a Buddhist hv I’eligion he was warmly 
praised for his scholarship by such a devout Vaishnava as 
Jayadeva.^ As a matter of fact the followers of Buddhist and 
Brahmanic faith lived side by side in amity, and if we are 
to believe in the statement made in the the 

Buddhist priests, though they lost much of their spiritual hold 
over the people, often acquired considerable temporal power 
and sometimes managed to obtain the proprietorship even of 
the Brahmanic temples. Thus it is said in the seventh chap- 
ter of the VaUalaoharita that Dharmagiri who was addressed 
as bhaclanta was the proprietor (Sthanadhipa) of the temple of 
Sahkara in Mahasthana. 

If Buddhism as a separate religion was falling into deca- 
dence under the Senas of Bengal, the case was otherwise with 
Brahmanism. As a matter of fact the period of the Sena rule 
in Bengal was the period of the revival of Brahmanie religion. 
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absorbed in the Brahmanic pantheon. But though Buddhism 
as a separate religion was in a decadent state it did not 
certainly vanish from th- land. The Sena rulers though they 
belonged to the Brahmanic religion, the first two being Saiva, 
and the last three Vaishnava, were not intclerant zealots, 
and we often find either from the grants of these rulers or 
from the literature of the period that there were regular 
Buddhist temples in the land and the great Buddhist scholars 
like Mahamahopadhyaya Purashottamadasa and Saranadeva 
flourished under the benevolent patronage of these Sena 
kings.’ But that Buddhism was declining at this period is 
clear from the fact that there are no grants to Buddhist 
temples or Buddhist monks made by royal donors or pinvate 
individuals. In fact, there is no inscription whether engraved 
on stone or copper-plate which records such a grant. 

Both Furushottama and Barana were grammarians and 
lived in the court of Lakshmana. It is a noteworthy fact 
that though Saraira was a Buddhist by religion he w^as warmly 
praised for his scholarship by such a devout Vaishpava as 
Jayadeva.^ As a matter of fact the followers of Buddhist and 
Brahmanic faith lived side by side in amity, and if we are 
to believe in the statement made in the Vallakiclifirita, the 
Buddhist priests, though they lost much of their spiritual hold 
over the people, often acquired considerable temporal power 
and sometimes managed to obtain the proprietorship even of 
the Brahmanic temples. Thus it is said in the seventh chap- 
ter of the Vallalaoharita that Dharmagiri who was addressed 
■As bhadmta was the T^roT^vietov {Sthamdkipa) of the temple of 
Sahkara in Mahasthana. 

If Buddhism as a separatei religion was falling into deca- 
dence under the Senas of Bengal, the ease was otherwise with 
Brahmanism. As a matter of fact the period of the Sena rule 
in Bengal w.as the period of the revival of Brahmanic religion. 

’ TnfrodiicUoii to Bhfishavvit.ti, by Prot. Sns Cliancli’a, ChakPO-yfirty , pp. 4'&v. 

• p. 7 , 
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The Sena rulei’S, being of Brahmanic faith, whole-heartedly 
supported its cause. Tlie inscription and the grants of these 
rulers as well as the works of literary men of the period tell 
us that under their benevolent patronage the temples of 
various deities belonging to the Brahmanic pantheon such as 
the Brady umnes vara Siva,^ Ardlivanarisvara Siva, Murari, and 
Surya^ were regularly built all over the country and their 
worship was performed with great pomp and ceremony. A 
general revival of Smrti literature which greatly advanced 
the cause of Brahmanic cult also took place during this period. 
And in the list of the Smrti writers we meet with the names 
of such erudites as Aniruddhabhatta, Halayudha, Pasupati and 
Isana. Besides, king Vallala wrote a treatise on Snifti. As a 
result of this revival in Smrti learning we find the rulers of the 
Sena dynasty or their royal consorts regularly performing vari- 
ous kinds of sacrifices or making gifts to the Brahmanas belong- 
ing to the diverse branches of the Vedic learning in accord- 
ance with the injunctions of Smrti. Thus for instance, we 
find from the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena that queen 
Vilasadevi made a grant of land as a dakshina for the per- 
formance of homo, at the time of the tulapiirushamahadana 
ceremony on the occasion of a lunar eclipse to Udayakaradeva 
Sarman, a student of the Asvaiayana sakha of Rgveda. Simi- 
larly we find from the Naihati record of Vallalasena that the 
grant was made by the king as a dakslivij,a of the golden- 
horse-gift ceremony performed by his mother, the same 
Queen Vilasadevi on the occasion of a solar eclipse to the il- 
lustrious Ovasudeva, a student of the Kauthuma sakha of the 
Samaveda. Again the Tarpanadighi grant of Lakshmana was 
issued on the occasion of a ceremony known as the hema- 
svaratJia gift (one of the sixteen gifts mentioned in the 
Matsyapuram). The donee of this grant was Isvaradeva 
Sarman, a student of the Eauthuma branch of the Samaveda. 

Deopara Insoription, V, 26. 

- Pavanadata, vs. ^8-30. 
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The principal feature of this Brahmanie revival was, as we 
have already remarked, that it embraced Buddhism in its fold 
and gave Buddha a lasting place in its pantheon as one of the 
incarnations of the great god Vishnu. Another noteworthy 
fact about this Brahmanie revival was that a new Vaishnava 
cult — the cult of Badha — sprang into prominence for the first 
time in this period. No doubt Badha as a shepherdess and 
beloved of Krshna not only appears in the tenth century in- 
scription of Vakpatiraja (974 A. D.), the DasavataraohaHta of 
Kshemendra and the various Puranas, but also in the famous 
book of fables, Panchatantra, where the phrase, “ Badha 
namd me bharyd Qopahula pramta’' occurs. But it appears 
that the cult of Badha and Krshna, upon which the wBole 
superstructure of the latter-day Vaishnava religion of Bengal 
was raised, gained regular force and vigour during the Sena 
rule in Bengal. And to this newly born cult the melodious 
poet of Lakshmanasena’s court, Jayadeva, gave an eternal 
charm and beauty. The other aspects of the Brahmanie cult 
were not also wanting. In fact all the principal gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon were worshipped. And it 
appears from the Pavanaduta that the sun-worship which had 
now disappeared from India was in vogue in Bengal at the 
time as the author mentions the existence of an image of 
Baghukulaguru (ie., Surya) in Sumhadesa.^ As regards the 
prevalence of Tantrika worship we have as yet got no genuine 
evidence either epigraphic or literary to that effect. Babu 
Nagendra Nath Basu thinks that King Vallala was a Tan- 
trika worshipper and through his efforts Tantrism spread into 
Orissa from Bengal.^ But this assertion of his is mainly based 
on the statement of the Bengal Ghatakas, and as such cannot 
be relied upon with much force. 

The existence of Jainism in the Sena period too, like 
Tantrism, cannot be traced with much force and definiteness. 

^ Pavanaduta, V. 30, 

2 Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanja, p. 4 xiv, 
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At least no grants of the Sena kings or no literary works of 
the period bear any testimony to that effect, Babu Hakhaldas 
Banerji has found among the ruins of the pre-Mahomedan 
period of Saptagrama' some Jaina images. But these may 
belong to the period of the Bala kings or a period earlier 
still. 


1 J. A. S. B., 1909, p. 274. 



OHAPTEil VI. 

Literary Sistory. 

We now come to the literary history of the Sena period— 
a history which can well be a source of pride and Joy to a 
Bengali. P’or the Sena rule may rightly be described as the 
Augustan period of Sanskrit learning in Bengal. Science and 
art hare all along flourished in India under the patronage of 
royal dynasties. It would take us too long to describe from 
the beginning how royal patronage had created literary acti- 
vities and fostered their growth. One of the misfortunes of India 
was that the country was many a time invaded by foreigners 
most of whom belonged to the more or less uncivilised 
barbarian hordes. But the noteworthy point about the Hindu 
civilisation is that all these foreigners, mlechhas though they 
were, were gradually mollified under Indian environments 
and imbibed not only Hindu language and culture but also 
Hindu faith. When about the beginning of the sixth century 
A. D. the Huna eruptions perturbed and darkened the political 
firmament, it was feared that the Hindu civilisation was in 
some danger. But here too that civilisation demonstrated its 
mollifying and edifying influence. The foreign swarms were 
Hinduised one after another in quick succession and from the 
eighth to the eleventh century A. D. the royal family which 
wielded sway over the whole of northern India were the impe- 
rial Pratiharas, who, as we know at present, belonged to the 
Gurjara (Khazar) and therefore foreign race. Not only did 
they adopt Hindu names but even traced their pedigree from 
Lakshmapa, brother of Kama, the hero of the i?amaya«a and 
the ornament of the solar race. So steeped were they in 
Hindu culture that they began their patronage even to 
Sanskrit learning. Their most notable protege was the famous 
poet Eajas'ekhara. When the Pratihara power declined, their 
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empire was split up into a number of smaller kingdoms such 
as the Cbalukyas ( Solan kis) and (Jhahamanas in Guzarat and 
Eajputana, the Paramaras in Malwa and the Palas in U. P., 
Bihar and Bengal. The kings of all these dynasties kept the 
torch of Sanskrit learning burning and held it aloft. But 
perhaps the greatest celebrity among them was the Paramara 
king Bhoja of Dhara and Ujjayini. His encouragement and 
development of science and art were so munificent and exten- 
sive that his name has been rightly compared to Vikramaditya, 
the traditional patron of learning in India. This desire to give 
encouragement to Sanskrit learning was by no means unknown 
during the Pala rule in Bengal. But by far the greatest 
impetus we find given to it when the Senas came to power. 
The characteristic feature of the literary activity in the Sena 
period is that most of tlieir protdges were natives of Bengal 
and what is noteworthy about it is that this activity displayed 
itself not merely in the sphere of SaJiitya or composition but 
also in the abstruse fields of Grammar, Smrti or law and I^yaija. 

What could be the cause of the splendid array of these 
Uter tti who were ornaments of the Sena court ? The reply 
obviously is, that the Sena kings were liberal in their patron- 
age to the learned men of their time. But the question again 
is why wei’e they so liberal. We might as well ask why Avas 
the Paramara king Bhoja so liberal. The only reply to this 
question is that Bhoja himself was a learned prince and we 
may add that at least three of the Sena rulers were learned 
kings and we may further assert without any fear of contra- 
diction that two of these Sena kings again, namely, Vallala 
and Lakshmana were as learned as Bhoja himself. These tAvo 
Sena kings and their successor Kes'ava are credited with hav- 
ing composed Sanskrit poems. But the composition of a 
Sanskrit poem, though such a thing may be admired of a 
prince, is yet in itself not such a product as requires much 
thought and imagination. What has rendered the names of 
Vallala and his son Lakshma^ia famous in the annals of 
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Bengal is not the few Sanskrit poems that stand to their credit 
but certainly the production of two encyclopaedic works. 
The first namely, the Danasagara, which was completed in 
A. D. 1169-70, sets forth the various kinds of danas or gifts 
and various ceremonies connected therewith. Vallala seems 
to have been so fond of Sanskrit composition that as the Bcma- 
edgara was being brought to a completion, he started the 
compilation of another encyclopaedic work the Abdhutasagara 
which deals with omens and portents. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he died on the banks of the Ganges before he could 
finish it. But the learned father had a learned son, and the 
work was resumed and completed by Lakshmana. Bengal 
was lucky in the fact that it had two consecutive kings who 
were not only patrons of learning but were themselves learned 
men. Malwa had only one Paramara king, namely, Bhoja, 
who could be compared to them. But Bengal was more un- 
fortunate in another respect. The distress in the case of 
Paramara kingdom was caused by the temporary preponder- 
ance of another but Hindu dynasty and though the line of 
Bhoja was extinct the Paramara power was soon thereafter 
re-established at Dhara by a collateral branch of the Para- 
mara dynasty. Such was, however, not the case with Bengal. 
In the closing years of Lakshm ana’s reign the Mahomedan 
power was becoming stronger and though the Sena rule ling- 
ered one or two generations after Lakshmapa in some parts of 
Bengal, the original splendour of the Sena dynasty had com- 
pletely vanished, and just as on a dark night one or two 
streaks of lightning may dazzle and stupefy human eye 
which may afterwards be enveloped in a sea of darkness, 
so Bengal was effulgent with extreme and manifold literary 
activity' which lasted for at least three generations and was 
then immersed in a pitchy blind darkness from which it did 
not rise up for two centuries. 

Who were the literary men, the votaries of arts and 
science, that flourished in the Sena court, especially when 
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Vallala and his son Lakshma^a were reigning? We shall 
divide them under four classes as already indicated, (1) 

Sakiiya, (1) Smfti, (3) Grammar and (4) Nyaya. In this con- 
nection I cannot help refei'ring to seven eluminating papers 
which the late Rai Manomohan Chakravarty Bahadur wrote 
on the subject. In these he had brought together a mass of 
materials from which a mightier pen could easily and beauti- 
fully describe the literary activity of the period. Taking first 
Sahitya or poetry and poetics we find no less than twelve 
poets who figured prominently in this sphere. One Of the most 
celebrated poets of this age was according to the modern 
estimate Jayadeva the author of the GUagovmda who flou- 
rished in the court of Lakshmapa. Almost at the beginning 
of his work he cites in a verse the names of no less than 
four poets side by side with his own specifying the salient 
feature of the composition of each. As Jayadeva here asso- 
ciates himself with four poets, the latter must be of great 
eminence in his time. In this verse Jayadeva does not glorify 
himself at the expense of others as no doubt the verse has 
been so interpreted by the commentators and following them 
the modern scholars. What Jayadeva has done here is that 
he has singled out five poets of the Sena court including 
himself and described what in his opinion constitutes the 
forte or characteristic quality of the writings of each. The 
names of these five are (1) Umapatidhara, (2) Jayadeva, (3) 
Sarapa, (4) Govardhana, (6) Dhoyi. It is not quite clear 
whether the order in which he has mentioned these names 
shows that the succeeding was looked upon as of a higher 
rank than that of the preceding name, in the hierarchy of 
literati then prevalent. At any rate, Dhoyi the last men- 
tioned seems to have been looked upon as the poet-laureate 
of the Sena court because Jayadeva calls him Kavikshruapati 
i.e., the king of the poets. This agrees with what Dhoyi has 
said of himself about the end of his work, the Pavanaduta. 
There he styles himself as the paramount lord of the kings 
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tjis.j the poets! Y^'e will now give a Ashort description 
of each. 

(1) Umapati . — Toothing particularly is known about the 
residence and family history of this poet. He has not given 
any. He most probably adorned the courts of three suc- 
cessive Sena kings from Vijaya to Laksmaiia. That he was the 
court-poet of king Vijaya is known from his having composed 
the Deopara inscription of that king. That he also lived in 
the reign of Lakshmana appears from the fact that Sridha- 
radasa, the compiler of the SadulttikaT'tiMi'inffa, quotes a verse 
of his in praise of his {i.e., Sridharadasa’s) father Yatudasa in 
his anthology. Vatudasa was a friend and officer of Laksh- 
mapa Sena. His principal poetical composition so far known 
to us is, besides more than a hundred stray verses quoted in 
various anthologies, his Heopara p7'asas(i. It was such an 
excellent piece of poetical eminence that no less than four 
verses from it (Y^s. 7, 23, 24 and 30) have been cited in the 
Sad 7 iJeiikar'namrta. The very fact that the anthologist has 
quoted some verses from this composition shows that it was 
not only engraved on a stone slab at Deopara and remained 
there, but manuscript copies of it must have been made by 
others for their perusal and recitation. Bridharadasa, the 
anthologist quotes no less than 94 stanzas of his. Jayadeva’s 
statement “Vachali pallavayati Umapcitidho.ruh”—‘‘ TJmapati- 
dhara makes words as beautiful and tender as the young 
sprouts,” is very apt. With this may be compared what 
Umapatidhara has said of himself in the Deopara inscriptions. 
He describes himself as possessed of “ understanding purified 
by the study of words and their meaning.” Doubtless he 
was the true master of words. Some of his verses are 
really very mellifluous. It was not unlikely that he is 
identical with the person of the same name mentioned 
in the Chandi'apj’dbhd of Bharata Mallika, and the ancestor 
of Vaidyas, to which we have referred in the ‘ Social History’ 
section, 
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(2) Jayadeva. — He, of all the poets of the Sena court, 
is the only one whe has gained all-India reputation and who is 
still read and loved by the scholars and the ordinary people 
alike. His name is a household word in Bengal and his 
influence in shaping the subsequent Bengali literature was 
not insignificant He is practically the forerunner of the 
Vaisnava literature of Bengal — a class of literature which is 
immensely popular and which has consoled and still consoles 
many a poor forlorn soul. Such is the immense hold of 
Jayadeva on the minds of the Bengali poets that even such a 
great and eminent poet as Bahindra Nath Tagore is not free 
from it. The characteristic sweetness and softness of 
language that are visible in the poems of Ilabindranath are, 
it is believed, the outcome of his reading Jayadeva extensively. 
He has read the lyrics of Jayadeva so thoroughly that some- 
times he quotes Jayadeva verbatim. v%’ithout being perhaps 
conscious of it. Bor instance, Jayadeva has, ‘ alihula-smleula 
Jcmimia-sanvuhe niraJmla-vakula-halape {GUa. v. 29) and 
Bahindra Nath writes Niralmla plmlahhare vakula vagana. It 
seems, Jayadeva obtained this popularity far earlier. The 
manuscript copies of the Gltagovinda lie scattered all over 
India from Nepal and Kashmir downwards and no less than 
37 commentaries of the Oltagovinda have so far been found, 
the earliest known among them being the Rasikapriya by the 
powerful king of Udaipur, Kumhhakarna who belonged to 
the 15th century. It is a matter of great regret that very 
little is known about Jayadeva authentically. Mithila, Orissa 
and Bengal, each has claimed him to be her own. Mano- 
mohan Babu has examined each of the traditions claiming 
Jayadeva to be an Oria, a Maithili or a Bengali, and he 
is of opinion that the tradition which says that he was a 
native of Bengal is the most reliable.' The name of Jaya- 
deva’s home which appears in the second line of III, 10 is 


J.A.S.B., 1906, p. 167. 
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variously read as Kenduvilva, Kendu villa, Kendubilva, Ken- 
dubilla, Sindubilva and Tinduvilvad The tradition of Bengal 
identifies it with modern Kenduli in the district of Birbhum 
on the north bank of the river Ajaya where an annual fair in 
memory of the poet is still held on the last day of the month 
ot Magha. Some of the manuscripts of the Gltagovinda give 
the name of his father as Bhojadeva, of his mother as Eama 
and his friend as Parasara. But as these passages are not 
found in such old commentaries as the Basilcapriyd they are 
very doubtful. According to traditions the wife of Jayadeva 
was Padmabati. Such passages in the O-ltagovinda as 
Badmavati-charana-cMrana-chahramrti (first half of 1. 2) 
and Badmdvati-raman'i-Jayacletia-kavihharati blianita mafisa- 
tana, etc., seem to corroborate the tradition.® But as the old 
commentaries like the Basihapriya do not support the reading 
we are not justified in asserting our own view in one way or 
the other. The posterior limit of Jayadeva’s time is fixed by 
his verses being quoted in the Sadiditikaniamrta which was 
composed in A.D. 1206. The anterior limit is ascertained 
from the mention of Dhoyl and other poets in 1. 4. In all 
probability he could not have flourished earlier than the reign 
of Lakshma^iasena. 

(3) Sarana. — According to Manomohan Babu no work 
of this scholar has yet been discovered. Only stray verses of 
his are quoted in the Saduktikarndmfta. But we now know 
that he was a grammarian first and a poet afterwards, and his 
commentary on Panini has been found.® We shall say more 
of him when we shall come to describe the grammarians of the 
Sena period. 

(4) Aohdrya Qovardhana.-^'E.Q wrote a work called the 
Aryasaptasati in imitation of Hala’s Prakrtwork the Gatha- 
sapta-satl. It is called the Afyasciptasatl because its verses 
consisting of 766 stanzas in all, are written in Iryd metre. 

^ Ibid, -p^. 163-5. V ISM, p. 166. 

Introduofcion to BhSshavritti by Prof. Sris Oh, Chakravartjf, p. 4, 

9 
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It was a work of erotic character. This probably led Jayadera 
to remark ^ ^rngar-ottara-sat- 2 irameya-rachanair-acha,rya- Gova*"- 
dham’ (Sarga I, v. di). The posterior limit of his time is fixed 
by this reference in. the GUagovinda. The anterior limit is 
fixed by his mention of a Sena king as his patron in the verse 
39 of the poem. He belonged to a class of Brahmapas belong- 
ing to the Futitunda family. After the fall of the Sena power 
he is said to have taken up his residence at a village in the 
modern district of Backergunge, which is called after him 
Govardhana. His descendants are still to be found at the 
neighbouring villages of Bamrail, Solak and Nalchira.^ 

(6) JDhoyl. — He is the celebrated author of the Favam- 
duia, a short poetical work written evidently in imitation of 
Kalidasa’s famous work, Meghaduta. He has been called 
Kavikskmapati by Jayadeva. More light is thrown upon this 
matter by the account which the poet gives about himself at 
the end of his work. In v. 101, he says that being “the para- 
mount lord of the kings, namely the poets,” he obtained 
from the king of Gaufia a host of elephants caparisoned in gold 
and the gold-handled chowry. This clearly shows that he 
was looked upon as the poet-laureate of the Sena court. The 
same verse is quoted in the Saduktikaryamrta but with the 
second half entirely different. Why the second half differs it 
is difficult to say. But that occurring in the Sadukfikarndmi'ta 
tells us that Bhoyl attained in the Sena court to as much 
eminence as Vararuchi did in the assembly of Vikrama^itya by 
means of the quality of being a SrUtidhara. What srutidhara 
most probably means is “one who can recite what he hears but 
once.” Vararuchi was noted for this memory feat, and Dhoyl 
evidently seems to have excelled in that art. Verse 102 of the 
Favamduta says that, among many other things, he is 
longing for 

(i) Vaidarbharti or Vidarbha style of composition so 
far as the arrangements of words is concerned, 

^ BSkala by'iBohiai J^umar Sen, p, 320, 
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(ii) residence on the banks of the Ganges, and. 

(Hi) the office of an aeharya of the kings. 

Now with regard to the first item there can be no doubt that 
the Favanaduta exhibits the Y’aidharbha style almost to a 
perfection. As regards the second matter, as he was in the 
capital of the Sena kingdom he was naturally on the banks of 
the holy river. The third point, however, is not quite clear, 
for as the Famnaduta was composed in honour of Lakshmapa- 
sena, as we shall shortly see, he was the protege of that Sena 
prince and when therefore he expresses his longing to be an 
aohdrya to kings, this can be taken to refer to the members of 
the Sena dynasty only. And it is not at all impossible that 
he was an dchdrya to this royal family for three generations 
from Vijaya down to Lakshmana. The last verse, namely, 
V. ilOfj, expresses the resolution of his mind to fix itself on 
Brahma by residing on the banks of the Ganges apparently 
in a temple of Siva. This shows that the Fmanaduta was the 
last of his compositions. It has been suggested by some 
scholars that Dhoyi Kavikshmapati is identical with Dhuyi or 
Dvayl who is mentioned in the Ghandrafrabha as the 
ancestor of Vaidyas belonging to a branch of the Saktrigotra. 
The title Kavikshmapati is equivalent to ‘ Kaviraja ’ the 
modern designation of the Vaidyas of Bengal. The story 
of the Pavanadtiia in brief is this Once upon a 
time king Lakshmanasepadeva while on an expedition for 
world conquest went to the Sandal hill where there was a 
town of the Gandharvas. The daughter of the Gandharva 
king, Kuvalayavatl by name, seeing the charm and beauty of 
the person of the king, at once fell in love with him. Then 
in order to communicate her love tidings to the king 
Lakshmapa, she prayed to the wind to be her messenger and 
deliver her tale of woe to the king who resided in Gauda. 
Then she describes the various countries and routes through 
which the bearer of her love message is to pass in order to 
reach Vijaypura, the capital of her beloved. The story ends 
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with the final instruction by the lady to the messenger 
regarding the manner in which the news of her pangs and 
sufferings caused on account of her separation from the king, 
should be communicated to him. 

Besides these five far-famed poets there were many 
lesser luminaries in the Sena court whose stray verses have 
been preserved in the Saduhtikarmmrta. They are ; — 
(1) Vdayana. — He was a pupil of Xcbarya Govardhana 
and revised his poem the Arydsaptasati. (2) Dharma Jogesvara. 
— One verse of his is quoted in the SaduJitilmrndmfta 
This is in praise of a gift of one Gaudendra. (3) Bala- 
hhadra. — He was like Udayana a pupil of Govardhana and 
revised his poem. (4) Madhu . — The SaduMikarndnifta quotes 
some eight verses of the dharmddhyakslia or judge Madhu, 
One of his verses praises the anthologist’s father Vatudasa as 
the right hand staff of Lakshmanasena. (5) Vetdla, Bhatta 
Vetdla or Rdjd Veidla. — Sridharadasa quotes one verse of 
this writer which is in high praise of Vatudasa. (6) Vydsa . — 
He too praises Vatudasa. (7) Sanchadhara. — Srldhara- 
dasa quotes one verse of his which is also in praise of 
Vatudasa. 

The famous anthologist Srldharadusa closes our review of 
the Sahitvakaras of the Sena court. He was the celebrated 
compiler of the SaduhtikaryMnifta, and but for him it would 
have not been possible for us to give this brief history of the 
poets. He was a widely read man and of great culture, as 
his compilation unmistakably proves. He has compiled about 
two thousand and four hundred verses from more than four 
hundred and fifty authorities named and unnamed. They 
have been judiciously, and tastefully selected and cover a 
wide range of subjects. His father was the celebrated 
Mahasamanta Vatudasa. This shows that the latter was a 
feudatory chieftain. Sridharadasa calls himself a Mahdmay- 
^alika or a ruler of may,dala, m the colophon and 
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at the end of each pravahct,. The anthology was compiled 
inl207 A. D.i 

Having thus described the poets of the Sena period we 
now come to the grammarians. ' Of the grammarians of this 
period the two learned scholars whose names and works have 
been handed down to us were Purushottamadasa and Sarana- 
deva. Both these scholars were Buddhists by religion and 
based their works on Panini.^ The former scholar wrote a 
partial commentary on Panini called the Bhaslia-offti? Besides 
BMshavftti various other works such as the lexicographies, 
Ilaravali, Trikandasesha, Varnadush'ina, etc,, and ritual works 
such as Vishnubhaktikalpalata, have been ascribed to him.'^ 
Prof. Srischandra Chakravarty who has recently published 
ih.<d Bhashavftti has found some ground which shows that its 
author was “ most likely a Bengali.” There is evidence both 
internal and external to associate him with the court of 
Laskhmapa.® The fact that there are many eulogistic refer- 
ences to Buddha and Buddhist theology in his BMshavHti 
shows that he was a Buddhist writer.^ 

Saranadeva the other grammarian of the Sena court 
composed Durghatavftti, a work also based on Panini.® It was 
completed in A. D. 1172. In the beginning of the Durghata- 
vrtti he says that his work was composed in 1096 Saka or 
1172 A. D. i^^aha-mahlpati-vatsaramam eka-nahho-nava- 
panoha-vUane). As the date oi Durghatavi'tti is 1172 A. I)., 
his time certainly coincides with that of Vallala and Laksh- 
maija. Therefore he is most probably the same Saranadeva 
who has been mentioned by Jayadeva. Jayadeva says “Parana 

^ Colophon to the Saduktikarnsiurta, 

- BhSshaYjritti, Introduction, p. 1 
■ ' ■ ® Ibid, , ■ 

. ^ Ibid. , ■ , /.A'' 

■ Ibid. 

. ® Ibid. . ' ■ 

Ibid. ■■■■ 

® Introduction to Bhashavl’tti, p. 18 
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is praiseworthy in liquefying the stiff ” {slaghyo duruha- 
drute) because in his DiirghatavrUi “ difficult passages 
apparently of doubtful grammatical accuracy from classical 
works, were very nicely justified.” ^ Nothing is as yet known 
about the nationality and family of this scholar. 

It would be seen from the above account that these two 
grammarians kept alive in Bengal the study of Panini’s 
Astddhydyi in its original form. It is well-known that 
Bhattojl Bikshit recast the sutras of Panini and taught 
the subject of grammar in a somewhat different fashion. 
Bengal, however, kept itself clear of it, and stuck to the 
orthodox mode of teaching Panini which survived almost 
down to the beginning of the 19th century. The credit of it 
is largely due to the two grammarians of Bengal that flourish- 
ed in the Sena period. 

Among the writers of Bengal during this period 

the most famous were the following four : — (1) Jlrautavahana ; 
(2) Aniruddha Bhatta, the preceptor of Vallalasena ; (3) King 
Vallala and (4) Halayudha. Besides these four writers there 
were two more Smftikaras. They were Pasupati and Isana, 
the two brothers of Bhatta Halayudha. 

We have already made our remark about Vallala and we 
now propose to take up the names of the remaining scholars 
of iSw/H'i one by one 

1. Jimutavdhana. — He was by far the greatest Snirti 
writer of the period. The Hindus of Bengal are still governed 
by his famous Dayahhdga, specially in matters of marriage, 
sueeession and inheritance. So far only three of his works 
have been brought to light. These are (1) the Kdlaviveha, 
(2) the Vyamliaramatrikd and (3) the Ddyabhaga. 

The Kddaiiveka deals with the appropriate months and 
seasons for the performance of religious duties and works, 
particularly lays stress on whether the prescribed months 
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should be lunar or solar. The VyamharmnatHka (or the 
‘ alphabets of legal procedure and evidence ’), as the name 
signifies, describes “ the procedure to be followed in the courts 
of law and nature of its evidence.” The BayahMga^ by far 
the most important work of the three, was composed, as the 
learned writer himself tells us, “ to settle the disputes among 
the learned men regarding the division of property on inheri- 
tance.” There is very little which is of personal nature in 
the author’s writings. In the colophons of his works he is 
very aften styled as Parihhadriya Mahamahopadhyaya. In 
the last verse of the Dayahhaga he is called Pmdhliadra- 
hulodhhuta-^rlman Jimutavahana. The word Paribhadra 
is said to be the same as the vernacular Pdrigmn, a section 
of Radhiya Brahmanas. That he was a native of Radha can 
also be inferred from his contrast of Radha in the Kala- 
viveka with Ujjain, the Greenwich of the Hindu astrono- 
mical calculations. For instance, in one place the author 
says : “ it (the star) rises in the last seven days of Bhadra 
in land beginning with Radha and in the last four days 
(thereof) in Ujjain.” This contrast of Radha with Ujjain 
seems to indicate that Radha was the home-land of the author. 
According to Manomohan Babu, Jimutavahana flourished in 
the first quarter of the 12th century A.U. 

(2) Aniruddha Bhatta.—RQ was the preceptor of Vallala- 
sena and a native of Varendri. Babu Rajenera Lai Mitra’s 
Notices of Sanskrit Manmcripts mentions two ritual works 
of one Aniruddha Bhatta. These are the Snddhiviveka and 
the Sdralata. The name of this latter work together with 
that of Aniruddha occurs in a work of the 16th century called 
the Buddhihaumudl. 

(3) Halayudha. — He was the author of the Mimamsd- 
sarvasva, the Vaishnava-sarv -sva, the Saim-sanasva, the 
Paiidita-sarvasm and the Rrdhmatia-sarmsva. By the latter 
work he is best known. The principal object in composing 
the Brdhmam-sarvasva, was to give to the Brahmapas the 
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true and accurate meaning of the Vedic mmitras such as 
are used in the daily ahnikas and the periodical samskaras. 
In the introductory verses of the Bralimcma-sarvasva, the 
author has given a personal account of himself. From this 
we know that he was born in the Vatsya gotra and his 
father’s name was Dhananjaya. He had two brothers 
Pakipati and Isana. Of the three brothers, he was the 
youngest. He was appointed in his early age as the rajd- 
pm]4'ita by King Lakshmanasena. In his youth he was given 
the post Malimialiat and honoured with ‘ umbrella bright as 
the moon ’ and towards the close of youth he was given the 
post of a judge. 

(4) FasupatL — He was the eldest brother of Halayudha. 
In the introductory verses of the BraJimana-Barvasva, 
Halayudha says that Pas'upati had written a manual or 
paddhati on sraddha, and another paddhati on Fdka-yajna. 
He also wrote Dosakarma-paddhati. In the colophon of 
this latter work he says that he was a raja-pandita. 

(6) Imiia . — He was the elder brother of Halayudha. 
No manuscript of his work has as yet been found, but we 
know from the statement of Halayudha in the Brahmcma- 
sarvasva that he was the author of a paddhati relating to 
ahnikas of the Brahmanas. 

Though the study of Nyaya had begun before the advent 
of the Sena kings and continued in the period under review 
and long after it, the name of any famous Nyaya scholar of 
the Sena empire is hardly met with. Manomohan Babu 
says that Gangesa-Upadhyaya, the famous founder of the 
Maithil school of the Nyaya system, flourished during the 
overlordship of Lakshmapasena.’ But as we do not know 
definitely whether Mithila was at any time under the Sena 
emperors of Bengal we cannot include him in the list of 
scholars who flourished under the benevolent patronage of the 
Sena rulers of Bengal. 

‘ J, and Pi'oo., A. S. B. , 1915, p. 285. 
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LaksJimmiasena Mra. 

The famous controversy regarding the Lakshmanasena Era 
arose in this way : — 

There were discovered a number of palm-leaf manuscripts 
chiefly in Nepal and written mainly in the Maithili character 
which were dated in la. sa. or Lakshmana samvat. In addition 
to these palm-leaf manuscripts there were found at Bodh 
Gaya three epigraphic records which were dated as follows 

I. Lakshmanasenasy-atita-rajye sam. 51. 

IJ. Lakshmanasenadevapadanam atitarajye sam. 74, 
Vaisakhavadi 12, Gurau. 

111. Lakshmapasenasya-atlta-rajye sam. 84. 

Now Prof. Kielhorn proved cleaidy from a calculation of 
the astronomical details, such as the name of the day, month 
and tithi, found in these manuscripts, that Lakshmapa samvat 
or la. sa. must have orginated on October 7, A. D. 1119. The 
discussions about these era proceed from this finding of 
Dr. Kielhorn. All the rival scholars agree that it originated 
in 1119 A. D. But there is no consensus of opinion among 
them regarding the occasion of its origin and the interpreta- 
tion of the term in the Bodh Gaya inscriptions. These 

scholars may he divided for the sake of convenience into 
certain well-marked groups according to the views held by 
them. 

According to the first group of scholars led by Mr. Bakhal- 
das Banerji,^ the era marks the accession of Lakshmapasena 
to the throne. They contend that Lakshmanasena came to 
the throne in A. D. 1119 and died before 1170 A. D. because 
the Bodh Gaya inscription No. I speaks of his reign as atita 

^ BaoglSr Ifcihisa* 
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or a thing of the past. But this view cannot be tenable on 
the following grounds : — 

(I) The testimony of the Danasagara and the Adhhuta- 
sa^ara, as we have already seen, is opposed to this view. A 
passage in the Danasagara says that the book was completed 
in 1168-69 A. D. by Vallala, while it is written in the colo- 
phon of the Adbhuiasagara that the work was begun by 
Vallala in 1167-68 A. D. and completed by his son Lakshmana 
after his death. Though Rakhaldas Babu rejects those 
passages as spurious, this evidence is further corroborated by 
the celebrated Tabakat-i- IVasiri of Minhaj in which it is stated 
that Lakshmanasena was defeated by Bakht-yar between 
1193A. D. and 1206 A. B. 

(If) The colophon of the Sacluhtikarnmnrta^ SkS, hBS. been 
already pointed out, distinctly says that 1206 A. B. was the 
21st year of the reign of Lakshmanasena, i.e., in other words 
Lakshmanasena came to the throne in 1185 A. B. 

Therefore we see that the view of the first group of 
scholars cannot be maintained. 

According to the second group of scholarsHhe era marks 
the accession of a predecessor of Lakshmanasena. But their 
view cannot also be upheld for three reasons -(I) The 
accession of none of the predecessors of Lakshmanasena can 
be placed in 1119 A. B. for (1) Vallala, the immediate prede- 
cessor of Lakshmana came to the throne according to the 
Adbhntasagara in 1169 A. B. and these scholars do not dis- 
believe the testimony of the lJang,sdgara and the AdbJmtasagara 
and (2) whether we read the date in the Barraekpur grant as 
32 or 61 Vijayasena’s date of accession cannot be placed in the 
year 1119 A. B, And as Vijayasena was the contemporary of 
Eamapala and as the time of Eamapala falls in the closing 
years of the eleventh and the earlier years of the twelfth 

Sir E. Gf. Bhanaarkav’s Report on the Search of Sanskrifc^^^ during 1887-88 
& 1889-91, 
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century A. D., Hemantasena, supposing he was a ruler of 
Bengal, must have come to the throne much earlier than 
1119 A. D. Anyhow, this date cannot be the initial regnal 
year of either Hemantasena or his son Vijayasena. 

j, (II) If the era was founded by some of the ancestors of 

Lakshmanasena of Bengal why did not at least Lakshmana- 
sena and his successors use the era ? All the Sena kings of 
Bengal used regnal years and there is no evidence of a conti- 
nuous reckoning by this Sena dynasty. 

(Ill) The era is distinctly called Lakshmaaasamvat. 
If the era was founded not by Lakshmanasena but by 
some ancestor of his, why was it all along associated with 
the name of Lakshmanasena ? No explanation has been yet 
adduced. 

The third view^ which alleges that the era was founded 
in the twelfth century A. D. to commemorate the aUtamjya 
of Lakshmanasena cannot be tenable for the following con- 
sideration : — 

I. There is no evidence of the use of any such era in 
Bengal in the first century of its existence. 

II. Lakshmanasena was not certainly the last great 
king of his dynasty. Why should the people commemorate 
\>\i& aUtarajya of Lakshmanasena and ignore the Pravardha- 
mana-vijayarajya of his sons who fought successfully against 
the Gargas and the Tavanas, as the Madanpada and Edilpur 

f copperplates inform us? 

III. Why should the era be ignored by Lakshmag.asena’s 
own sons and be perpetuated by the kings of a neighbouring 
province ? 

The fourth and the latest view^ that the era marks the 
birth of Lakshmanasena cannot also be supported for we have as 
yet got no evidence of an era marking the birth of a prince. 

I ‘ Baba Eamaprasad Chanda expresses his opinion in Ganda RajamalS, p. 64, and 

i I)i% li. C. Majumdar in J. & Proo., A. B, B- 1921. 

} - Babii Pinesh Gh. Bhafcfcacharyya, M. A,-, is tiie cliiet exponent of this view. Ind. 

I Ant,f August, : 1922. 
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Tile fifth and the last view, which alone seems to us to 
be the soundest of all, is held by Dr. H. C. Raychowdhury.^ 
He is of opinion that “ the origin of Lakshmanasena era is to 
be sought not in the Sena dynasty of Vijayapur (Bengal) 
hut in the Sena dynasty of Pithi (Behar).” And this is his 
cogent argument for holding this view : — 

The Sena Kings of Bengal never used the era which has 
so often been ascribed to them. The dates found in the 
inscriptions of the Sena kings of Bengal are in regnal years 
and not in the years of any era as these dates do not form a 
connected series. 

On the other hand, the era was used in Behar and was 
connected with the Sena royal house of Pithi which according 
to Mr. Jayaswal means Magadha. Prom the Janibigha 
inscription, epigraphic records at Bodh Gaya and the palm- 
leaf manuscripts of Nepal it is clear enough that ” there was 
a line of Sena kings in Magadha who used the dates of 
Lakshmanasena era and these dates form a connected series.” 
And it is held by eminent scholars like Pleet that “Any era 
may be introduced in a country in which it was not founded. 
But no era can have been founded in a country in which it 
was never used.” 

Therefore we see that as, on the one hand, there is no 
doubt about the fact that the era never originated in the 
Sena royal house of Bengal, so on the other hand, there is 
a strong possibility that the era was founded in Behar by 
some member of the Sena family of Magadha. 


^ Lakshmanasena B^ra, hy Dr, BI. 0. Kaydiowcliiury, Sir Asiitosli Miikerjee Silver 
jubilee Yolumes, YoL Hi, Oricntalia, jip. 1-5. 
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1 he Date of the NudiaJi Raid. 

The exact date for the raid of Nudiah hy Bakht-yar-khalj 
has long been a matter of controversy among scholars. Thus 
Eaverty, the translator of the TabaMt-i-Nasiri, gave the date 
as 1193 A.D. while Blochman gave it as 1197-llt8. Again, 
according to Dr. Thomas the raid took place in 1202 A.D. 
But Stewart asserts that it must have taken place in 1203 
A.D. On the other hand, Mr. B. D. Banerji thinks that 
Nudiah was sacked in 1200 A.D.^ But before we for ourselves 
come to any conclusion, let us see what is the exact state- 
ment of Minhaj regarding it. According to him the raid 
took place after A.H. B89 and some years before A.H. 
601, that is, between A.D. 1193 and A.D. 1205. Minhaj 
also adds the important statement that Lakshmanasena died 
shortly after the event. Now as we know from the colophon 
of the SaduhWkarmmfta that Lakshmanasena was still ruling 
in 1206 A.D. it appears that the raid took place nearer to 
this date. Hence the view of Stewart who says that the 
raid took place in 1203 A.D. seems to be correct. 


^ Banglar Itihasa, Fart II, p. 15. 
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The Identification of Vijayapura mentioned in the 
Pavanaduta of Phoyi. 

It is urged by some scholars that the 30th verse of the 
Favmiaduta shows that the messenger Wind crossed the 
Bhagirathi and went to North Bengal where according to 
them Vijayapura is to be located. But we have carefully 
considered the verse and failed to find in it any reference 
either to the crossing of the Ganges or to the North Bengal. 

The Pavanaduta describes all the countries through which 
the Wind passes from Pandya to Suhma. But there is not a 
single reference to Varendri or Pandra, the distinctive names 
of North Bengal. Some scholars, however, failing to fi.nd 
any reference to Varendri or Pupdra in the Pavanadmta, 
takes Qaudl kshaunl (v. 6) as equivalent to Varendri. But to 
regard Gauda and Varendra as synonymous terms is an 
assumption which is contradicted by the evidence of our 
ancient literature. The Prabodhachandrodaya, for instance, 
places E-adha, that is West Bengal, in Gauda. Thus it says in 
Act llj. p. 28 : Gaudam rdshframanuttaviani tatrdpi Bddhd 
purl, etc. Bapa in his Harshacharit calls Sasahka of Karpa- 
suvarpa (Murshidabad district according to Watters) a Gauda 
king and Tuan-chwang clearly distinguishes the realm of 
this Gauda king from Pundravardhana or North Bengal. 
In the Haraha inscription (Ep.Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. llOff; the 
Gaudas are described as samudrdsraya. It is obvious thus 
that the Gauda territory included West Bengal — the Suhma 
of the Pmanaduta and was not the exclusive designation of 
North Bengal — nay in the time of Yuan-ehwang the Gauda 
realm was clearly distinguished from North Bengal. 

Again, some scholars contend on the strength of stanzas 5 
and 36 of the Pamnadiita that Vijayapura w^as situated in 
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Gauda and that this Gauda represented some re^iori around 
modem Gaur in the Maldah district, so as to include Viial 
nagara (in the Rajshahi district) with which Viiarapnra ri 

sought to be ideutified. But the term Gauda i'eLrt 6 
doffl not denote any small district lilse the one just referred 

to but rather the Gauda kingdom itself. This is clear from 
stanza 101 where Lakshmanasena is designated Gaudendra 
which could not mean ‘the lord of the district of GaurH’ 
comesponding to modern Maldah and surrounding regiom 
but must mean ‘the lord of the whole kingdom of Gaiid’ 
which owned the s\yay of the Sena dynastv.’ This view 
again, does not obviate the difficulty already adverted to’ 
namely, that the messenger Wind has nowhere been asked 
m the poem to cross the Ganges so that Vijayapura can be 
identified with Vijayanagara which was on the other side of 
that river. Again, according to this view, that is, if Viiava- 
pura is taken as chief place of the Gauda district we shall he 
compelled to suppose that in the case of ^ulmiadem alone 
Dhoyi has not thought fit to mention its principal town 
though he has composed many a stanza for the glorification 
of its monuments. 
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The Identification of Vijayasena loiih Vijayardja mentioned 
in the lidmacharita of Sandliydkaranandi. 

While discussing the political history we have suggested 
the identification of the Sena king Vijaya, father of Vallalasena, 
with Vijayaraja of Sandhyakaranandl’s Rdmacharita who 
helped Eamapala to regain his throne. We have also suggest- 
ed there that king Vijayasena defeated Madanapala, second 
son of Ramapala, and made himself the paramount sovereign 
of Gauda, Thus according to our view Vijaya was a con- 
temporary of three generations of Pala sovereigns, namely, 
Ramapala, his son Kumarapala and Madanapala and Kumara- 
pala’s son Gopala III who came between Kumarapala and 
Madanapala. This is by no means a unique case. Amogha- 
varsha of the Eashtrakuta dynasty was a contemporary of 
three generations of Pratihara sovereigns, namely, Nagabhata, 
Eamabhadra and Bhoja. The poet Umapatidhara was a 
contemporary of three generations of Sena sovereigns, namely, 
Vijaya, Vallala and Lakshmana. There is no need of multi- 
plying instances. But it may be argued that as Vijaya was 
a contemporary of Ramapala, Kumarapala, Gopala III and 
Madanapala, his reign period must have covered the reign 
periods of Ramapala, at least 42 + Kumarapala, at least 4-f- 
GopSla a very short time -f Madanapala at least 8 years = 

64+ years. If Messrs. N. K. Bhattasali and Dinesh- 

chandra Bhattacharyya are to be believed Vijayasena’s reign 
really covered that period for according to them the Barrack- 
pur grant contains the date 61. Some scholars, however, read 
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the date as 32, Even if this date be correct there is nothing 
to show that the year 32 was the last date of Vijaya and that 
king might have continued to rule long after the issuing of 
the Barrackpur grant. Moreover, it should be noted, that 
Kiamapala’s expedition to regain his throne with the help of 
Vijaya might have been undertaken some years after his 
accession. Consequently Vijaya’s reign need not cover all 
the 42 years of Ramapala’s reign. It is thus clear that there 
is no inherent improbability of Vijayasena being a con- 
temporary of Ramapala and his sons and grandson. Let us 
now see what evidence there is for regarding Vijayasena as a 
contempofary of Ramapala. It has been conclusively proved 
by Brs. H. 0. Raychaudhury and R. C. Majumdar that 
Ramapala’s reign could not have ended till some years elapsed 
after 1096 A. D. He was, therefore, a contemporary of 
Nanyadeva for whom Drs, Kielhorn and Smith give the date 
1037 A. B. Now we know from the Deopara inscription that 
Nanya was a contemporary of Vijayasena. Again according 
to the Adbhutasagara, the accession of Vallala, son of Vijaya, 
took place in 1159-60 A. D. Even those who reject the 
evidence of this work do not say that Vallala ascended the 
throne after 1169-60 A. D. So there is a concensus of opinion 
that Vallala ascended the throne not later than 1169-60 A. D. 
His father Vijayasena ruled certainly for at least 32 and 
probably for at least 61 years (Barrackpur grant). Therefore 
his accession must have taken place not later, but perhaps 
much earlier than (1159-60) — 32 = 1127-1128 A. D. In view 
of this fact and in view of his synchronism with Nanyadeva 
( Deopara inscription) for whom we have the date 1097 A.D. 
is it unreasonable to hold that Vijaya was a contemporary of 
Ramapala ? Moreover, it is stated in the Deopara inscription 
that Vijaya was a contemporary not only of Nanya but also 
of Vira and Vardhana. Now it is known from the Bama- 
charita that among those who helped Ramapala to regain his 
throne there were besides Vijayaraja two princes named 
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Viraguna of Kotatavi and Vardhana of Elosambl. The 
obvious conclusion would be that Vijaya, Vardhana and Vira 
of the Daopara inscription are identical with Vijaya^ Vira and 
Vardbana of the Ramacharita. To deny this would be to 
assume that there were in the latter part of the eleventh and 
the first part of the twelfth century two Vijayas, two Viras 
and two Vardhanas in the Gauda territory and its neighbour- 
hood. Such a conclusion, though not absolutely impossible, 
is highly improbable. 


APPENDIX E. 

The Conquest of KtUl and Trayaga hy Lakshynmiasena. 

Some critics urge that the account of Lakshraanasena’s 
victory in the Kasl-Prayaga region is incredible in view of the 
Gaharwar records which testify to the advance of the Gaharwilr 
power as far as Monghyr. But if this line of argument were 
followed, it would lead us to reject the account of the early 
Chalukya victories in the Kanchi region, because, forsooth, 
a Pallava king of Kanchi once captured Vatapi the Chalukya 
capital. We should also reject, by following a similar reason- 
ing, the account of Dharraapala’s conquest of Kanauj, because 
forsooth, Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and Bhoja claimed victories 
over Gauda and Bengal. Again this sort of argument would 
also make us disbelieve the stories of French advance to 
Berlin in the nineteenth century in view of the Prussian 
occupation of Paris shortly after Waterloo, In fact, we should 
not forget that when two neighbouring kings fight with each 
other victory turns now to one side and now to the other. 



